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ESSAYS ON THE LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
No III.—Coleridge. 


THEreE is no ie many of our 
readers will think we are doing a very 
useless, if not a very absurd thing, in 
writing, at this time of day, any thing 
like a review of the poetry of Mr 
Coleridge. Several years have elapsed 
since any poetical production, entitled 
to much attention, has been published 
by him—and at those pi cristal _ 
the true stre iginalit 
his genius have been expressed, by far 
the greater part were presented to the 
world before any of the extensively 
popular of the present day exist- 
ed. In the midst, however, of themany 
new claimants which have arisen on 
every hand to solieit.the ear and the fa- 
vour of the readers of peetry, we are not 
suxe that anyone has had so much rea 
Fanon “ of the slowness and ina- 
waacy attention bestowed upen 
him as this gentleman, who is, com- 


paratively speaking, a veteran of no 
inconsi standing. It is not 
easy to determine in what proportions 


the blame of his misfortunes should 
be divided between himself and his 
countrymen. That both have cons 
ducted themselves very culpably—at 
least very — ee length, 
we believe, to be acknowledged by mest 
of those whese opinion is of any con- 
sequence. —_— us, ane can a 
suppose ourselves to ill em 
when we are doing any thing that ssay 
Sth Spa hipaa 
errors public j on the 
a a 
“requ ence, aps, 
desponding or slumbering genius on 
the other. To our ish readers 
we owe no apology whatever; an the 
—_— 7, = have no hesitation in 
OL. e 


saying, that in regard to this and a 
very great number of subjects besides, 
they stand quite in a different situa- 
tion from our English readers. The 
readin, 4 weep of England (speaking 
largely) have not understood Mr Cole- 
ridge’s poems as should have 
done—The reading-public of Scotland 
are in general ignorant that any such 
poems exist, and of these who are 
aware of their existence, the great 
majority owe the whole of their in- 
formation concerning them to a few 
reviews, which, being written by men 
of talent and understanding, could 
not possibly have been written froth 
any motives but those of malice, or 
with any parposes but those of inis- 
tation:—* 


The exercise of those unfair, and 
indeed wicked arts, by which the su- 
perficial mass of readers are so easily 
swayed in all their judgments, was, 
in this instance, —, than commorily 

, by reason of the many sin 
cere a ble in timo al 
the productions Mr Coleridge’s 
muse. What was alread damnit it 
could not be no difficult matter for 
those practised wits, to represent, as 
utterly unmeaning, senseless, and ab- 
surd. But per those who are 
accustomed to chuckle ever the ludi- 
crous analysis of serious poems, so 
common yon most reviews, 
might not worse for turning to 
the Dictionnaire re ge and 
seeing with what success same 
weapons have been employed there, 
(by much greater wits, it is true) to 
transform and degrade into 


of vulgar merriment all the beautiful 
narratives of the — books—their 
2 
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sublime simplicity and most deep 
tenderness. It is one of the most 
melancholy things in human nature, 
to see how often the, grandest: mys- 
teries of the meditative soul‘ lie‘at the 
mercy of surface-skimming ridicule, 
and self-satisfied rejoicing ignor- 
anee—It is like secing thé most so- 
lemn gestures of human dignity mim- 
icked into grotesque absurdity by 
monkeys. Now, to our mind, the im- 
ropriety of the treatment which has 
~ bestowed upon Mr Coleridge, is 
mightily increased by the very tacili 
ties which the peculiarities of the 
t himself afforded for its infliction. 

t isa thing not to be denied, that, 
even under the most favourable of 
circumstances, the greater part of the 
readers of English poetry could never 
have been expected thoroughly and 
intimately to understand the scope of 
those extraordinary productions—but 
ie ge only to have acted as an ed- 
ditional motive with those who profess 
to be the guides of public opinion, to 
make them endeavour, as far as might 
in them lie, to render the true mer- 
its of those productions more visible to 
the eye of the less penetrating or less 
reflective. Unless such be the duty 
of professional critics on such occa- 
sions—and one, too, of the very 
noblest duties they can ever be called 


n to arma pl we have erred 
~ widely in all our ideas concern- 
such matters, 
_ However well he might have been 
treated by A mp a Ee 
largely he might have in the 
ae. of popularity—there is no 
doubt Mr Coleridge must still have 
continued to be a most eccentric 
author. But the true subject for re- 
gret is, that the unfavourable recep- 
tion he has met with, seems to have 
led him to throw aside almost all re- 
gard for the associations of the multi- 
tude—and to think, that nothing 
could be so worthy of a great genius, 
sounworthily despised, as toreject in his 
subsequent compositions every standard 
save that of his own private whims. 
Now it was a very great pity that this 
remarkable man have come so 
par Si ee og gp as this— 
exaggerating his own original 
ia the breach 


ities, thus widened 
day between himself, and the 

i A poet, although he may 
ve no great confidence in the public 
culiicens qbbadoaneillanen saben! 


evi 


d 





[Oet. 


always, at least, retain the wish to 
please it by the effect of his pieces— 
even while he may differ very widely 
from, common ;opinions, with regard 
to the means to be employed. This 
is a truth which has unfortunately 
been very inadequately attended to by 
several of the mést powerful geniuses 
of our time ; but we know’of none 
upon whose reputation its neglect 
has been so severely visited as on that 
of Mr Coleridge. It is well, that in 
spite of every obstacle, the native 
power of his genius has still been 
able to scatter something of its image 
upon all his performances—it is well, 
above all things, that in moods of 
more genial enthusiasm he has created 
a few poems, which are, though short, 
in conception so original, and in 
execution so exquisite, that they can- 
not fail to render the name of Cole- 
ridge co-extensive with the language 
in which he has written—and to as- 
sociate it for ever in the minds of all 
feeling and intelligent men, with those 
of the few chosen spirits that have 
touched in so many ages of the world 
the purest and most delicious chords 
of lyrical enchantment. 

Those who think the most highly 
of the inborn power of this man’s 
genius, must now, perhaps, be con- 
tented, if they would a of him to 
the public with any effect, to suppress 
their enthusiasm in some measure— 
and take that power alone for granted 
which has been actually shown to 
exist. Were we to of him 
without regard to this prudential rule 
—and hazard the expression of 
our own belief in his capacities—there 
is no question we should meet with 
many to acknowledge the propriety, 
to use the slightest phrase, of all that 
we might say—but these, we appre- 
hend, would rather be found among 
those who have been in the society 
of Mr Coleridge himself, and wit- 
nessed the astonishing effects which, 
according to every report, his ‘elo- 

uence never fails to produce — 

ose to whom it is addressed—t 
among men who have (like ourselves) 
been constrained to gather their only 
ideas of him from the printed pro~ 
ductions of his genius. e are very 
willing to acknowledge, that our own 
excess of admiration may have been’ 
in some measure the result of peculiar 
cireumstances—that it may have arisen 
out of things too minute to be ‘ex 
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plained—and which, if explained, 
would be ed by many as merely 
fantastic evanescent. . What, ac- 
cording to our belief, Mr Coleridge 
sight sve been—what, according to 
the same belief, he may yet be—these 
are matters in regard to which it may 
be wise to keep silence. We have no 
desire, had we the power, to trouble 
our readers with any very full exposi- 
tion of our opinions, even concerning 
what he has done in poetry. Our 
only wish for the present, is to offer a 
few remarks in regard to one or two 
of his individual productions, which 
may perhaps excite the attention of 
a of our readers as have never yet 
paid any considerable attention to any 
of them—and this, more particularly, 
as we have already hinted, with a 
view to our own countrymen in Scot- 
land. 

The longest poem in the collec- 
tion of the Sibylline Leaves, is the 
Rime of the Anctent Mariner—and to 
our feeling, it is by far the most won- 
derful also—the most original—and 
the most touching of all the produc- 
tions of its author. From it alone, we 
are inclined to think an idea of the 
whole poetical genius of Mr Coleridge 
might be gathered, such as could 
scarcely receive any very important 
addition either of extent or of dis- 
tinctness, from a perusal of the whole 
of his other works. To speak of it 
at all is extremely difficult ; above all 
the poems with which we are ac- 
quainted in any language—it is a 
poem to be felt—cherished—mused 
upon—not to be talked about—not 
capable of being described—analyzed 
—or criticised. It is the wildest of 
all the creations of genius—it is not 
like a thing of the living, listening, 
moving world—the very music of 
- its words is like the melancholy 
mysterious breath of something sung 
to the sleeping ear—its images have 
the beauty—the grandeur—the inco- 
herence of some mighty vision. The 
loveliness and the terror glide before 
us in turns—with, at one moment, the 
awful shadowy dimness—at another, 
the yet more awful distinctness of-a 
majestic dream. 

Dim and shadowy, and incoherent, 
however, though it be—how blind, 
how wilfully, or how foolishly blind 
must they have been who refused to 


see any meaning or in the 
Tale of the Mariner Pithe imagery, 
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indeed, be said ‘to: be up 
to superfluity—and so it isthe lan- 
guage to be redundant—and the nar- 
rative confused. But» surely ‘those 
who cavilled at these things, did not 
consider into whose mouth the poet 
has put this ghastly story. A guest 
is proceeding to a bridal—the sound 
of the merry music is already in his 
ears—and light shines clearly 
from the threshold to’ guide him to 
the festival.. He is arrested om his 
way by an old man, who constrains 
him to listen—he seizes him by the 
hand—that he shakes free—but the 
old man has a more inevitable spelt, 
and he holds him, and will not be 
silent. 
He holds him with his glitterin 

The wedding-guest psig i sag 
And listens like a three-years child : 

The mariner hath his will. 


The wedding guest sat on a stone, 
He cannot ehuse but hear— 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner. 

os * = * a 
The bride hath paced into the hall, 
asa eel oo : 

Nodding their before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 
Yet he cannot chuse but hear— 


And thus e on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner. 


In the beginning of the mariner’s 
narrative, the language has all the im- 
petus of a storm—and when the ship 


is suddenly locked among the polar 


ice, the change is as instantaneous as 
it is awful. ' 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared’ ard 
howl’d, r 

Like noises in a swound ! 


At length did cross an Albatross : 

Thorough the fog it came ; ‘ 

As if it had been a Christian goul, . 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steer’ us through ! . 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 
Ths Alhaeen 28 Sr re Ay 
And every or play, 

Came to the Mariner's hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, or mast or shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine ; 
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Glimmered the white Moon-shine. 
“ God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 


From the fiends that plague thee thus !— 
Why 5 ay thou so ?”——With my cross- 


I shot the AczaTRoss ! 
All the subsequent miseries of the 
crew are represented by the poet as 
having been the uences of this 
violation of the charities of sentiment; 
and these are the same miseries which 
the critics have spoken of, as being 
less and unmerited ! We have no 
difficuity in confessing, that the ideas 
on which the intent of this poem 
hinges, and which to us seem to pos- 
sess all beauty and pathos, may, after 
all, have been erenegt: | the poet with 
a too neglect of the ordinary 
sym es. But if any one will sub- 
mit himself to the magic that is around 
him, and suffer his aes a 
imagination to be blen together, 
and exalted by the melody. of the 
charmed words, and the splendour 
of the unnatural apparitions with 
which the mysterious scene is opened, 
surely he will experience no revulsion 
towards the centre and spirit of this 
lovely dream. ‘There is the very es- 
sence of tenderness in the remorseful 
delight with which the Mariner dwells 
upon the image of the “ pious bird of 
Beery day, fo food or pla 
E ’ or 
Came to the Mariner’s fralle ! 
And the convulsive shudder with 
which he narrates the treacherous 
issue, to us no pangs more 
than seem to have followed justly on 
that inhospitable crime. It seems as 
if the very spirit of the universe had 
been stunned by the wanton cruelty 
of the Mariner—as if earth, sea, 
and sky, had all become dead and 
ant in the extinction of the mov- 
ing breath of love and gentleness, 
All in a hot and copper sky, 


- The bloody Sun, at noon, 


Right up above the mast did stand 
No bigger than the moon. 2 
Day after day, day after day, 

We ted; eel toctih wor ease, 


Water, water, every where, 

And ait the hanats St shank ¢ 
‘ater, water, ¢ where, 

Nor any drop to dak. 

The very did rot: O Christ! 

That over this should bet 


Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 

The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 

Burnt green, and blue, and white. 
Ah ! well a-day! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


In the ‘“ weary time” which follows, 
a spectre-ship sails between them and 
the “ broad bright sun” in the west. 
This part of the poem is much im- 
proved in this last edition of it. The 
male and the female skeleton in the 
spectre-ship, or, as they are now called, 
“ Deatu and Lire-1n-Deatu,” have 
diced for the ship’s crew—and she, 
the latter, has won the ancient Mari- 
ner. These verses are, we think, 
quite new. The second of them is, 
perhaps, the most exquisite in the 
whole poem. 

The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

** The game is done ! I’ve won, I’ve won !” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips 3 the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listen’d and look’d sideways up ! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seem’d to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d 
white ; 

From the sails the dews did drip— 

Till clombe above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 

Within the nether tip. 

The crew, who had approved in calm- 

ness the sin that had been committed 

in wantonness and madness, die,—and 

the Mariner alone is preserved by the 

rise of an expiatory feeling in his 

mind. Pain, sorrow, remorse, there 

are not enough ;—the wound must be 

healed by a heartfelt sacrifice to the 

same spirit of universal love which 

had been bruised in its infliction. 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 

Ant meee did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

Anda star or two beside— 

Her beams bemock’d the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, 
I watch’d the water-snakes : 
6 
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moved in tracts of shining white, The conclusion has appeared 
Lek shee hey seek tee light tus tobe happy and grasa tthe 
Fell off in hoary flakes. utmost actual surface-life 
Within the shadow of the ship of the world is brought close into con- 
f watch’d their rich fogs a an toe yan the ss ap agin sai 
ue, green, and vi ’ soul that is as mu ive, and enj 
They eae and vam; and evry bck onl auiienandantiein naan 
mA tay sions of the night as by daylight. 
O happy living things! no tongue One feels with a heavy eye the 
Their beauty might declare : Ancient Mariner must look and listen 


pte nr faba gusht from my heart, 
I blessed them unaware ! 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 
And I blessed them unaware. 
The self same moment I could pray ; 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 
It is needless to proceed any longer in 
this, for the principle of the poem is 
all contained in the last of these ex- 
tracts. Had the ballad been more in- 
terwoven with sources of prolonged 
emotion extending throughout—and 
had the relation of the imagery to the 
and essence of the piece been 

a little more close—it does not seem 
to us that any thing more could have 
been desired in a poem such as this. 
As it is, the effect of the wild wander~ 
ing magnificence of imagination in the 
details of the dream-like story is a 
thing that cannot be forgotten. It is 
as if we had seen real spectres, and 
were for ever to be haunted. The 
unconnected and fantastic variety of 
the images that have been piled up be- 
fore us works upon the fancy, as an 
— sky made up of half lurid cas- 
tellated clouds—half of clear unpollut- 
ed azure—would upon the eye. It is 
like the fitful concert of fine sounds 
which the Mariner: himself hears af- 
ter his spirit has been melted, and 
the ship has begun to sail homewards. 
Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 
Then darted to the Sun ; 
Slowly the sounds came back again, 
Now mixed, now one by one. 
Sometimes a-dropping from the s 
Seottccarinter =” 
Sometimes all little birds that are, 
How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 
And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now lies aly 

now it is an 's . 
That makes the ay 
It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


‘Both man, and bird, 


to the and merry-makin 

even to SL hecanel pt ir 
those whose experience been 
of things tangible. One feels that to 
him another world—we do not mean. 
a supernatural, but a more exquisitely 
and deeply natural world—has been 
revealed—and that the repose of his 
spirit can only be in the contemplation 


of things that are not to away. 
The sad and solemn indifference Hs 
his mood is communicated to his hear- 
er—and we feel that cven after read- 
ing what he had heard, it were better 
to “turn from the bridegroom’s door.” 


O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk er to the kirk 

With a ly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While pe to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And youths and maidens gay ! 
Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 

and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 
Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the Wedding-guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn : 

A SADDER AND A WISER MAN, 

HE ROSE THE MORROW MORN.——— 


Of all the author’s productions, the 
one which seems most akin to the 
Ancient Mariner, is Christabel, a won- 
derful piece of poetry, which has been 
far less understood, and isas yet far less 
known than the other. This perform- 
ance does not make its appearance in 
the Sibylline Leaves—but we hope Mr 
Coleridge will never omit it in any, 
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future collection. The reception it 
met with was no doubt a very dis- 
ing one, more particularly when 
con with the vehement admira- 
tion which seems to have been expres- 
sed by all who saw it while yet in 
MS. Mr Coleridge, however, should 
remember that the opinions of the few 
who saw and admired Christabel then, 
may very well, without any over- 
weening partiality on his part, be put 
into competition with the many who 
have derided it since. Those who 
know the secret history of the poem, 
and compare it with the productions 
of the most popular poets of our time, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving 
how deep an impression his remarka- 
ble creation had made on the minds 
of those of his contemporaries, whose 
tion was most deserving to be 
an object of ambition with such a man 
as Mr Coleridge. 

Christabel, as our readers are aware, 
is only a fragment, and had been in 
existence for many years antecedent 
to the time of its publication. Nei- 
ther has the author assigned any rea- 
son either for the long delay of its ap- 
pearance—or for the imperfect state in 
which he has at last suffered it to ap- 

. In all probability he had waited 
fon in the hope of being able to finish 
it to his satisfaction ; but finding that 
he was never revisited by a mood suf- 
ficiently genial—he determined to let 
the piece be printed as it was. It is 
not in the history of Christabel alone 
that we have seen reason to suspect 
Mr Coleridge of being by far too pas- 
sive in his notions concerning the 
mode in which a poet ought to deal 
with his muse. It is very true, that 
the best conceptions and designs are 
frequently those which occur to a man 
of fine talents, without having been 
painfully sought after: but the exer- 
tion of the Will is always necessary 
in the worthy executionof them. It be- 
hoves a poet, like any other artist, after 
he has fairly conceived the idea of his 
piece, to set about realising it in good 
earnest, and to use his most — 
ring attention in considering how all 
its parts are to be adapted and con- 
joined. It does not appear that even 
the lan of a poem can arise spon- 
tan y hout like a strain of 
music, any more than the colours of 
the-painter wil] go and them- 
selves on his canvass, while he is 
musing on the subject in another room: 





Oct. 


Language is a material which it ‘re. 
quires no little labour to reduce into 
beautiful forms,—a truth of which the 
ancients were, above all others, well 
and continually aware. For although 
vivid ideas naturally suggest happy ex- 
pressions, yet the latter are, as it were, 
only insulated traits or features, which 
require much management in the 
joining, and the art of the composer 
is seen in the symmetry of the whole 
structure. Now, in many respects Mr 
Coleridge seems too anxious to enjoy 
the advantages of an inspired writer, 
and to produce his poetry at once 
in its perfect form—like the palaces 
which spring out of the desert in com- 
plete splendour at a single rubbing of 
the lamp in the Arabian Tale. But 
carefulness above all is pereiy tos 
poet in these latter days, when the or 
dinary medium through which things 
are viewed is so very far from being 
poetical—and when the natural strain 
of scarcely any man’s associations can 
be expected to be of that sort which is 
most akin to high and poetical feeling. 
There is no question there are many, 
very many passages in the poetry of 
this an which shew what pais 
lent things may be done under the 
impulse of a happy moment—pas- 
sages in which the language—above all 
things—has such aérial graces as 
would have been utterly beyond the 
reach of any person who might have 
attempted to produce the like, without 
being able to lift his spirit into the 
same ecstatic mood. It is notto be 
denied, however, that among the 
whole of his poems there are only a 
few in the composition of which he 
seems to have been blessed all through- 
out with the same sustaining energy of 
afflatus. The Mariner—we need not 
say—is one of these. The poem Love 
is another—and were Christabel com- 
pleted as it has been begun, we doubt 
not it would be allowed by all who are 
capable of tasting the merits of such 
poetry, to be a third—and, perhaps, 
the most splendid of the three. 

It is impossible to gather from the 
part which has been published any 
conception of what is the meditated 
conclusion of the story of Christabel. 
Incidents can never be fairly judged 
of till we know what they lead to. 
Of those which’ occur in the first and 
second cantos of this poem, there is 
no doubt many appear at present very 
strange and disagreeable, and the 
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sooner the remainder comes forth to 
explain them, the better. One thing 
is evident, that no man necd sit down 
to read' Christabel with an pect 


of gratification, whose mind has not 


rejoiced habitually in the luxury of 


visio and superstitious reveries. He 
that is ined to try every thing 
by the standard of what is called com- 
mon sense, and who has an aversion 
to adntit, even in poetry, of the exist- 
ence of things more than are dreamt 
of in philosophy, had better not open 
this production, which is only proper 
for a solitary couch and a midnight 
taper. Mr Coleridge is the prince of 
supefstitious poets ; and he that does 
not read Christabel with a strange and 
harrowing feeling of mysterious dread, 
may be assured that his soul is made 
of impenetrable stuff. 

The circumstances with which the 
poem opens are admirably conceived. 
There is in all the images introduced 
a certain fearful stillness and ominous 
meaning, the effect of which can never 
be forgotten. The language, also, is 
so much in harmony with the rude era 
of the tale, that it seems scarcely to have 
been written in the present age, and 
is indeed a wonderful proof of what 
genius can effect, in defiance of unfa- 
vourable associations. Whoever has 
had his mind penetrated with the true 
expression of a Gothic building, will 
find a similar impression conveyed b 
the vein of language employed in this 
legend. ‘The manners, also, and forms 
of courtesy ascribed to the personages, 
are full of solemn grace. 

—He kissed her forehead as he spake ; 
own her t eyes, 
With Blushing Daik tek doer fine, 
wane her from vag Paper 
ly up her train, 
That o'er her right arm fell in, 
And folded her arnis across ay den. 


And couched her head upon her breast. 

- This is only one little example of 
the antique stateliness that breathes 
over the whole of their demeanour. 
But if these things are not perceived 
by the reader, it is altogether in vain 
to point them out to him. 

The general import of the poem 
cannot yet be guessed at; but it is 
evideat that the mysterious lady whom 
Christabel meets in the forest—whom 
she introduces by stealth into the cas- 
tle of her father—and in whom her 
a peat izes the daughter of the 

ox. VI. > 
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long-estranged friend of his youth, 
Sir Roland De Vaux of naine,— 
is some evil 1 3, whether demon 
or only demon-visited, we have: no 
means to ascertain. ing can be 


finer than the Seneciption of ores 
ner jn w is strange visitant 
first introduced. 


The night is chill ; the forest bare 3 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? © 

There is not wind in the air 

To move away the ri curl 

From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

Honglng o> Aghay eh tendo can, 
anging so , and hanging 80 high, 

On the Cpasdirenty dentechiapen tani 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to.the other side of the oak. . 

What sees she there ? 

There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white ; 

Her neck, her feet, her arms were bare, 

And the jewels disorder’d in her hair. 

I guess, *twas frightful there to see 

A lady 80 richly clad as she— 


Beautiful exceedingly ! 


Mary mother, save me now ! 

(Said Christabel,) And who art thou ? 
The lady made answer meet, 
And her voice was faint and sweet 
Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness. 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear,: 
(Said Christabel,) How cam’st thou here ? 


sweet, 
Did thus pursue her answer meet t— 


My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine. — 
Five warriors seiz’d me yestermorn, .. 

Me, even me, @ maid forlorn : 

They chok’d my cries with force and fright, 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurr’d amain, their steeds were white ; 


“And once we crose’d the shade of night. 


As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no what men they be ; 
aes Oo a it is 

(For ve wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palftey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some mutter’d words his comrades spoke ¢ 
He plac’d me underneath this oak, ; 
He swore they would return with haste ; 
a went I cannot tell—_ 

I thought some mifitites 

Sounds as of a castle bell. shbes 
Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 
Aad help 9 Yoon ger ae 


“z 
And the lady, whose voice was faint and . ~ 


* 












s 






do 


Christabel.stretch’d forth her hand, 
soratess fabs Geraldine, eat 

she should command 
service / 


did Ailighd be pouvoy'd. hte’ froen 
, it be convoy’d thrall 
Back to her noble father’s hall. : 
Soup she rose, and forth they pass’d, 


With hurrying steps, yet nothing fast ; 
lest, 


- And Christabel she sweetly, said— 


All our hotisehold are at rest, 

Each one shi in his bed ; 

Sir Leolitie ig weak in health, 

And may not well awaken’d be ; 

So to my room we'll creep in stealth, 

And you to-night must sleep with me. 

They cross’d'the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well ; 

A little door she open’d straight, 

All in the. middle of.the gate ; 

The gate that was iron’d within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched 
ou 


t. 
The lady sank, belike thro’ pain, 
And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 
Over the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again, 
And miov’d, as she were not in pain. 
So free from danger, free from fear, 
They cross’d the court : right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried, 
To the lady by her side, 
Praise we the Virgin all divine 
Who hath reseued thee from thy distress ! 
Alas, Alas ! said Geraldine, 
I cannot speak for weariness. 
So free from-danger, free from fear, 
They cross’d the court : right glad they were. 
Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 
The mastiff old did not awake, 
Yet she an angry moan did make ! 
And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 
Never till now she utter’d yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 
Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 
For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 
They pass’d the hall, that echoes still, 
Pass as lightly as you will ! 
The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 
Amid their own white ashes lying ; 
But when the lady pass’d, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 
And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 
And nothing else saw she thereby, 
Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 
Which hung in a murky old nitch in the wall. 
O softly tread, said Christabel, 
My father seldom sleepeth well. 
Sweet Christabel her feet she bares, 
And they are creeping up the stairs ; 
Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 
And now they the Baron’s room, 
‘As still ag death with stifled breath ! 
And how have reach’d her chamber door ; 
And now with eager feet press down 
The rushes of her chamber floor. 
The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 
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But: they without its light can see 
The chamber cary’d so curiously, 
Carv’d with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
For a lady’s chamber meet :- 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fasten’d to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 


‘But Christabel the lamp will trim. 


She trimm’d the lamp, and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

With what exquisite delicacy are all 
these hints of the true character of this 
stranger imagined.—The difficulty of 
passing the threshold—the dread and 
incapacity of prayer—the moaning of 
the old mastiff in his sleep—the re~ 
kindling of the lying embers as. she 
passes—the influence of the lam 
“* fastened to the angel’s fect.” —All 
these are conceived in the most perfect 
beauty. 

The next intimation is of a far more 
fearful and lofty kind. The stranger 
is invited by Christabel to drink of wine 
made by his departed mother; and 
listens to the tale of that mother’s fate 
who died it seems, “ in the hour 
that Christabel was born.” Christa- 
bel expresses a wish of natural and 
innocent simplicity— 

O mother dear that thou wert here— 
—I would, said Geraldine she were.— 


Mark the result. 

But soon with alter’d voice, said she— 
‘¢ Off, wandering mother ! Peak and pine ! 
** I have power to bid thee flee.” 

Alas! What ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy ? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 

** Off, woman, off! this hour is mine—° 
*‘ Though thou her guardian spirit be, 
*¢ Off, woman, off! ’tis given to me.” 
Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 
And rais’d to heaven her eyes so blue— 
Alas ! said she, this ghastly ride— 

Dear lady ! it hath wilder’d you ! 

The lady wip’d her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, “* "Tis over now !’” 
Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 
Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor whereon she sank, 
The lofty lady stood upright : 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countrée. 


After the notion of evil has once been 
suggested to the reader, the external 
beauty and great ‘mildness of demean- 
our ascribed to the Stranger: produce 
only the deeper feeling of terror :' and 
they contrast, in a manner — 
impressive, with the small revelations 
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which-every ‘now'and*then: take place 

of what is concealed beneath them,— 

It is upon’ this ‘ha by contrast. that 
ole 


the interest of the piece chiefly 
hinges, and’ would Mr arn 4 only 
take heart, and ‘complete what he ‘has 
so nobly begun—he would probably 
make Christabel the finest exempli- 
fication to be'found in the English, or 
since Ho- 
mer’s, of an idea which may be traced 
in most popular superstitions. 

In these two poems—we might even 


say in the extracts we have made from’ 


them—the poetical faculties of Cole- 
ridge are abundantly exhibited in the 
whole power and charm of their na- 
tive beauty.. That such exercise of 
these faculties ;may have been so far 
injudicious as not, calculated to awak-. 
en much. of the ordinary sympathies 
of mankind—but rather addressing 
every thing to. feelings of which in 
their full strength and sway only a few. 
are cdpable—-efl this is a reproach easy, 
to be made; and in a great measure per 
haps it may be a well-founded re- 
proach. But nothing surely can. be 
more unfair, than: to overlook or deny 
the existence of such beauty and stich 
strength-on any grounds of real or pre- 
tended misapplication. ‘That the au-' 
thor ofthese productions is a poet of 
a most noble class—a poet most ori- 
ginal in his conceptions—most master- 


ly in his execution—above all things, 


a most inimitable master of the lan- 
guage of poetry—it is impossible to 


deny. His powers indeed—to judge. 


from what of them that has been put 
forth and exhibited—may not. be of 
the widest—or even of the very highest 
kind. So far,as they go, surely, they 
are the most exquisite of powers.; In 
his mixture of all theyawful and all 
the gentle graces of conception—in his 
sway of wild—solitary—dreamy phan- 
tasies—in his music of words—and 
magic of numbers—we think he stands 
absolutely alone among all the poets of 
the most poetical age. 

In one of the great John Miiller’s 
early letters (compositions, by the way, 


which it is a thousand pities the Eng-. 


lish reader should have no access to 
admire) there is a fine passionate dis- 
quisition on the er of words—and 
on the unrivalled use of that power 
exemplified in the writings of Rous- 
seau. *f He sways mankind with that 
delicious might”—-says the youthful 
historian—‘‘ as Jupiter does with: his 
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lightnings.” » We know not that there 
is any English poet who owes :somuch: 
to this single element-of power as Coles 
ridge. It ro xa rte ‘that ithereds’ 
not. one of them, at least: net onéthat? 
has written since the:age of Elizabeth} 
in whose use of words:'the most'delis! 
cate sensé: of beauty concurs with so! 
much exquisitesubtlety: of i 
sical perception. ‘To illustrate ‘this! 
individual examples is out of thedmes«i 
tion, but we think:a little examination» 
would satisfy. any persom:who: is aed: 
customed ‘to the ‘study of dangnagelofr 
the justice of what we have saidi- 
In the kindof poetry in which-he,thas, 
chiefly dealt, ae can 'be:ino doubt’ 
the effect of hi liar master'y over 
this inotrenatiat hes been ‘sihgwlarly 
happy—more s6 than; perhaps, it-cauld) 
have been. im any;other: «’Ehe:sholet 
essence of his ‘poetry’ is ‘more’ akinte/ 
music than that ‘of any other*péetry 
we have: ever met with.:.|Speakingr 
generally, his poetry is. not thempoetry! 
of high .imagination—nor “of “teeha+: 
ing fancy—nor of ‘overflowitig ‘sénti- 
ment—least of ‘all, -is it »the:poetry of 
intense or ‘overmastering ‘passions? 
If there be’ such’ @ ‘thing as peemy 
of the senses’ strung to imaginatién— 
such is his. It lies in the Senses,» buti 
they are senses breathed upon‘ by dine. 
gination having reference: tothe tia 
gination mea a 4 do not*réaich to 
it—having a sympathy, not aw tnidn,! 
with the Ey the: beauty! 
of flowers. In Milton’ there’is’ ‘bé= 
tween sensé and imagivation ‘a’ ‘strict 
union—their aetions ‘are blended-int® 
one. In Coleridge what is* borrowed! 
from imagination or affection is brotight 
to sense—sense is his sphere. © Ii him 
the pulses of sense’ seent’ to’“die ‘away? 
in sense. “The emotions in which" he 
deals—eveh the love in which he'deal¢ 
—can scarcely be said to belong to the 
class of what are properly call : 
sions. The love he describes the’ bes: 
is a romantic and spiritual i 
of wonder, blended and exal ith 
an ineffable suffusion of the powers’of 
sense. There is more of aerial’ ro- 
mance, than of. genuine » tenderness, 
even in the peerless love of his Gene 
vieve. . Her silent emotions are an uns. 
known world which _her_minsttel 
watches with fear and, hope—and yet 
there is exquisite. propriety in calling 
that poem, Love, for it truly reprer 
sents the. essence of that. passion— 
where the power acquired over.the hu- 
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ie a dna ot ate 
i a time, 
infinitude, and the ing of the uni- 


heart long ago, without knowing 
written—but there 
bene harm in quoting it, for they 
have read it the most frequently 
‘be the most willing to read it a- 


All thoughts, all all delights, 
Wimeneeaiedhbmnertal feoniy” 


The Moonshine, stealing o’er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
» My own dear Genevieve! 
She leant against the armed man, 
The statue of the armed knight ; . 
She stood and listen’d to my lay, 


Rew sorrows hath she of her own, , 

! joy ! my Genevieve ! 

een “" cl oo I sing 

.. The.songs that make her grieve. 

ge Tp tee ge 

I an moving ‘aga 

An oli made sng, thet arited well 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest ; 

For well she knew, I could not chuse 

-» Mut gaze upon her face. 

¥ told her of the Knight that wore 

shield a burning brand ; 

py He aye er ears he woo’d 

~The Lady of the Land. 

Ltold her how he pined ; and ah! 

! walen pear eading tone 

lith which 1 sang another's love, 

oH my own. 

She listen’d with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 

And she forgave me, that I ' 

~~ “Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 

That craz’d that bold and lovely Knight, 

And that he cross’d the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 

And sometimes starting up at once 

~ Im green and sunny glade. 


[Oet. 
There came p mde vas him in the face 
An angel i bright ; 
And that he knew it was Fy 
This miserable Knight ! 
And that unknowing what he did 
He leap'd amid a murderous band, 
And sav’d from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land! 
And how she wept, and claspt his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 
“The scorn that crazed his brain. 
And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 
His dying words—but when I reach’d 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 
My saan voice and pausing harp 
" Distarb’d her soul with pity ! 
All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrill’d my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music, and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 
And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherish’d long ! 
She wept with pity and delight, 
She blush’d with love, and virgin-shame : 
And like the murmur of a dream, : 
I heard her breathe my name. 
Her bosom heav’d—she stept aside, 
As conscious ef my look she stept— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 
She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She press’d me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, look’d up, 
And gazed upon my face. 
*Twas partly Love, and partly Fear 
And partly "twas a bashful art, , 
That I might rather feel, than see, 
The swelling of her heart. 
I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin-pride, 
And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous Bride. 

We shall take an early opportunity 
of offering a few remarks on Mr Cole= 
ridge’s efforts in oy sre in pare 
ticular on his wonderful translation, or 
rather improvement of the Wallenstein. 
We shall then, perhaps, be able still 
more effectually to carry our readers 
along with us—when we presume to 
address a few words of expostulation 
to this remarkable man on the strange 
and unworthy imdolence which has, 
for so many years, condemned so 
many of his high gifts to slumber’ it 
comparative uselessness and inaction. 
“ A cheerful soul is what the muses love 
A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 
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THE MISSIONARY; A POBM. BY THE REV. W. 1. BOWLES.* te” 


NEVER were any two poets more un- 
like each other than Bowles and Cole- 
ridge ; and we believe that the asso- 
ciating principle of contrast has now 
recalled to our remembrance the au- 
thor of so npr? Brainy strains of 


mere human tion and sensibility, 
after we have been indulging ourselves 
ey wild a se 
t magician. Coleridge appears 
fore us in his native might, only when 
walking through the mistiness of pre- 


ternatural fear; and even over his 
pictures of ordinary life, and its ordi- 
nary emotions, there is ever and anon 
the “ glimmer and the gloom” of an 
imagination that loves to steal away 
from the earth we inhabit, and to 
bring back upon it a lovelier, and rich- 
er, and more mysterious light, from 
the haunts of another world. Bowles, 
on the pene ont § looks on human life 
with delighted tenderness and love, 
and unreservedly opens all the pure 
and warm affections of the most ami- 
able of hearts, to all those impulses, 
and impressions, and joys, and sor- 
rows, which make up the sum of our 
mortal iness or misery. He is, 
wae “r any of the — pathe- 
tic of our English poets. e past is 
to Bies-ths-aduees of ths dundieoeet ie: 
spirations ; and while Coleridge sum- 
mons from a world of shadows the 
imaginary beings of his own wild cre- 
ation, to seize upon, to fascinate, and 
to enchain our souls in a ing dread, 
—Bowles recalls from death and obli- 
vion the human friends whom his 
heart loved in the days of old—the 
ae ee eats 
purely, y, an u - 
tween dena trusts, for his. do- 
minion over the spirits of his readers, 
to thoughts which all human beings 
may ise, for they are thoughts 
which human beings must, in a 


greater or less degree, have experi- 
enced. Coleridge is rich in fancy and 


imagination—Bowles in sensibility and 
tenderest ion. The genius of the 
one would delight to fling the ra- 


diance or the mists of fiction over the 
most common tale of life—that of the 
other would clothe even a tale of fice 


tion with the saddest and most mourn 
ful colours of reality. Fear and won< 
der are the attendant spirits of Cole~ 
ridge—pity and sadness love to walk 
by the side of Bowles; We. have 
heard—indeed they themselves have 
told us—that these poets greatly ad 
mire the genius of each other; nor 
is it surprising that it should be so; 
for how delightful must it be 

Bowles, to leave, at times, the “ quiet 
homestead” where his heart indulges 


—and how can it be less delightful to 
Coleridge: to return from the 
shadowiness of his own haunted re« 
gions, back into the bosom of peace, 
tenderness, and quiet joy ! 
We intend, on an early occasion, 
to take a survey of all Mr Bowles’ 
poetical works ; for some of them are, 
we suspect, not very generally known, 
and even Lrg which bp riemonagin 
in the classi is age, are 
not so wufecbally Wanitiet a they 
ought to be to our countrymen: in 
Seotlar. Mr igs “ a popular 
t before any one e t poets 
PP the day soe, oa t Crabbe and 
and Rogers ; thoug engross~ 
ing popularity of some late splendid 
productions has thrown his somewhat 
into the shade, yet, though little 
talked of, we are greatly mistaken if 
they are not very much read—if they 
have not a home and an abiding in 
the a i ~ ~ yn 
grace and e: ce of his: diction, 
sweetness a occasional richness of 
his versification, and his fresh and 
teeming imagery, would of themselves 
be sufficient to give him a respectable 
and permanent station among our 
poets ; but when to these qualities are 
added a pure, natural, and unaffected 
pathos, a subduing tenderness, and a 
strain of genuine passion, we need not 
scruple to say that Mr Bowles possess~ 
es more of the poetical character than 
some who enjoy a more splendid re- 
putation, that while they sink 
with re: fashion and. caprice, he 
will rise with rising nature and truth. 





* London, John Murray. 
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At present we shall content our- 


selves with quoting .a few 
from Mr Bowles’ last poem, the Mis. 
sionary—not that we think it, with 


all its manifold beauties, by any means’ 
his best, but because Rt that 
all his pro- 


itis the least’ known of 
ductions. we Pe 
‘We‘give the author’s words in his 
ace, in order to explain the ground- 
work of the subject. 


_ © The circumstance on which this poem 
is founded, that a Spanish commander, with 
his , in South America, was destroyed 
by the Indians, in consequence of the treach- 
ery of his page, who was a ‘native, and that 
only a priest was saved, is taken from his- 
tory.”?. i 
.. The opens with the following 
fine description of the scenery of South 
America ; " 

Beneath aerial cliffs, and glittering snows 

The rush-roof of an aged Wa or a by 
Chief of the mountain tribes: high, overhead, 
The Andes wild and desolate, were spread, 
‘Where cold Sierras shot their icy spires, 
And’Chillan trail’d its smoke and smould’ring fires, 

A glen beneath—a lonely spot of rest— 

Hung, scarce discover’d, like an eagle's nest. 

‘Summer was in its prime ;—the parrot-tlocks 

MDarken’d the passing sunshine on the rocks ; 

‘The chrysome! and wy hone mee’ 
Amid the clear blue light, are wand’ring by; 

The hi i ird, along the myrtle bow’rs, 
With twinkling wing, is spinning o’er the flow’rs, 

bird sings--and all beside vs til 
oI 8 Ge 15 SLIM. 

And ok! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the au uillity, 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 

a stealing drop by a in — nw el 
e any ag eps Meow 8 and sprink ws, 
Shine to the adverse sun the t boy tainbow hues. 

Check’ring, with partial shade, the beams of noon, 

And the gray rock with wild festoon, 
Here, its gay net-work, and fantastic twine, 

The ere il threads from pine to pine, 

And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe, 


Dips its long tendrils in the stream beneath. 
There, through the trunks, with moss and lichens 
w 


The sunshine darts its interrupted light, 
"mid the cedar’s darksome boughs, illumes, 

With instant touch, the Lori's scariet plumes. 

So smiles the scene ;—but can its smiles impart 
A to console yon mourning Warrior’s heart? 
He not now, when beautifully bright, 
The hamming-bird is circling in his sight ; 
Nor e’en, above his head, when air is still, 


Hears the green wood 's resounding bill ; 
But gazing on the Sdeke and mountains wild, , 


so 
Gray smoke whose column stains the cloudless sky, 
a Oh! if thy s: ae naling 

o kingdoms of the s Ww — 
In oad x daar of purest light auore, ' 
Dear long-lost object of a father’s love, 
Dost thou abide ? Jo dares el at 


Which, as we listen with mysterious dread, 
ings tidings from our friends and fathers dead ? 
wigs , beyond those summits, far away, 
Thine —_ yet view the living light of day; 
Sad, i stranger’s land, thou may’st sustain 
A weary life of servitude and pain, 
With wasted eye gaze on the orient beam, 
And think of these white rocks and torrent-stream, 


. 
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Never to hear the summer cocoa wave, 
Or weep upon thy father’s distant grave.” 


We 'can conceive nothing ‘more na- 
tural, nor more affectingly beautiful 
than the following description of the 
arerh of Atdcapac, the mountain-; 
chief. 


In other days, when, in his manly pride, 
Two children for a father’s fondness vied,— 
Oft they essay’d, in mimic strife, to wield 
His lance, or laughing peep’d behind his shield. 
Oft in the sun, or the magnolia’s shade, 
Lightsome of heart as gay of look, they play’d, 
Brother and sister: She, along the dew, 
Blithe as the squirrel of the forest flew; 
Blue rushes wreath’d her head; her dark brown hair 
Fell, gently lifted, on her bosom bare ; 
Her necklace shone, of sparkling insects made, 
That flit, like a re, from sun to shade ; 
Light was her form; a clasp of silver brac’d 
The azure-dyed ichella round her waist ; 
Her ankles rung with shells, as, unconfin'd, 
She danc’d, and sung wild.caruls to the wind. 
With snow-white teeth, and laughter in her eye,— 
So beautiful in youth, she bounded by. 

Yet kindness sat upon her aspect bland;— 
The tame Alpaca stood and lick'd her hand; 
She brought him gather’d moss, and lov’d to deck 
With. flow’ry twine his tall and stately neck, 
Whilst he with silent gratitude replies, 

yends to her earess his large blue eyes. 

These children dane’d together in the shade, 

Or stretch’d their hands to see’the rainbow fade; 
Or sat.and mock’d, with imitative glee, 

The paroquet, that laugh’d from tree to tree; 

Or through the forest's wildest solitude, 

From glen to glen, the marmozet pursued ; 

And thought the light of parting day too short, 
That call'd them, ling’ring, from their daily sport. 

In that fair season of awak’ning life, 

When dawning youth and childhood are at strife; 
When on the verge of thought gay boyhood stands 
Tiptoe, with glist’ning eye and outspread hands; 
With airy look, and form and footsteps light, 

And glossy locks, and féatures bérry-bright, 

And eye like the young eaglet’s, to the ray 

Of noon, unblenching, as he sails away ; 

A brede of sea-shells on his bosom strung, 

A small stone hatchet o’er his shoulders slung,, 
With slender lancé¢, and feathers, blue and réd, 
That, like the héron’s crest, wav’d on his head,— . 
Buoyant with hope, and airiness, and joy, 
Lautaro was the loveliest Indian boy: 

Taught by his sire, ev’n now he drew the bow, 

Or track’d the jagguar on the morning snow; 
Startled the Condor on the craggy height ; 

Then silent sat, and mark’d its upward flight, 
Lessening in ether to 2 speck of white, 

But when th’ impassion’d Chieftain spoke of war, 
Smote his broad breast, or pointed to a sear,— . 
Spoke of the strangers of the distant main, 

And the proud banners of insulting Spain,— 

Of the barb’d horse and iron horseman spoke, 

And his red Gods, that wrapt in rolling smoke,— 

Roar’d from the guns—the Boy, with still-drawn 
breath, ; f 

Hung on the wond’rous tale, as mute as death; 

Then rais’d his animated eyes, and cried, 

** Olet me perish by my father’s side!” 


The Warrior blesses his young son, 
and the family retire to repose, when 
their slumbers are suddenly broken by 
the attack of a fierce band of Span- 
iards, who, notwithstanding the des- 
perate resistance of the distracted fa- 
ther, bear off, as their prize, his young 
son Lautaro. 

Sev’n snows had falfn, and sev’n green summers 
Since here he heard that son’s lov'd accents last. 
Still his beloved daughter sooth’d his cares, 

While time began to strew with white his hairs. 
Oft as his painted feathers he unbound, 
Or gaz’d upon his hatchet on the ground, 


Musing with deep despair, nor strove to speak, 
Light she 'd, andelimb’d to reach his cheek, 
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Held with both hands his » then her head. Perhaps, ev’nmow,, the Seay: 
Drew smiling back, and kiss'd the tear he It bends from the blue mee 
But late, —— s love a prey, ‘* Land of my Fathers, yet—O yet ey 
She left his side, and w. d-far away. — That with thy deadly enemies: 1 liv 
Now in this stilland shelter’d glen that smil’d The tenderest ties (it boots:not to relate) 
Beneath crags of precipices wild, Have bound me to:their service and their fate; 
Wrapt in a stern yet sorrowful repose, Yet whether on Peru’s:war- ‘plain, 
The Warrior forgot his country’s woes,— Or visiting these! sacred. shores Again, 
Forgot how many, impotent to save, Whate’er the es of this May be, 
Shed their best ~~ mpens Deeetngrives Land of my F: ‘8, it shall beat.for'thee!” 
ow many, torn from wife an ine : < : 
I : ine,” The su appearance of the 


In the caverns of the hopeless mine, 

Never to see again the blessed morn— 

Slaves in the lovely land where they were born ; 
How many, at sad sun-set; with a tear, 

‘The distant roar of sullen cannons hear, 

Whilst evening seems, as dies the sound, to throw 
A deadlier stiliness on a nation’s woe ! 


The Chief is interrupted in his me- 
lancholy musing by the call of his 
countrymen to arms, and their apply- 
ing to him as their leader. His ad- 
dress to the sun is, we think, very 
poetical, and the concluding lines are 
characterized by Mr Bowles’ usual 


pathos. 

The Mountain-chief essay’d his club to wield, 
And shook the dust indignant from the shield. 
Then spoke :-— 

**O Thou! that with thy ling’ring light 
Dost warm the world, till all is hush’d in night; 

I look upon thy parting beams, O Sun ! 
And say, ‘ Ev’n thus my course is almost run.’ 

** When thou dost hide thy head, as in the grave, 
And sink to glorious rest beneath the wave, 

Dost thou, majestic in repose, retire, 

Below the deep, to unknown worlds of fire? 

Yet, tho’ thou sinkest, awful, in the main, 

The shadowy moon comes forth, and all the train 
Of stars, that shine with soft and silent light, 
Making so beautiful the brow of night. 

Thus, when I sleep within the narrow bed, 

The light of after-fame around shall spread ; 

The sons of distant Ocean, when they see 


The reen heap beneath the mountain tree, 
And the leafy —— at evening wave, 
Shall and say, ‘ There sleep in dust the brave!’ 


** All earthly hopes my lonely heart have fled! 
Stern Guecubu, angel of the dead, 
Who laughest when the brave in pangs expire, 
Whase dwelling is beneath the central fire 
Of yonder burning mountain ; who hast pass’d 
O’er my poor dwelling, and with one fell blast 
Scatter'd my summer-leaves that cluster’d round, 
And swept my fairest blossoms to the poenas 
Angel of dire Ceopeit, O come not nigh, 
Nor wave thy ings o’er me where I lie; 
But thou, O mild and gentle spirit, stand, 
Angel of hope and peace, at my right hand, 
(When blood-drops stagnate on my brow) and guide 
My pathless voyage o’er the unknown tide, 
To scenes of endless joy—to that fair isle, 
Where bow’rs of bliss, and soft savannahs smile; 
Where my forefathers oft the fight renew, 
And Spain’s black visionary steeds pursue ; 
Where, ceas’d the struggles of all human pain, 
I may behold thee—thee—my son, again. 


The next image presented is the re- 
pose of the Spanish general's army, 
and the reflections that employed him 
even in sleep, contrasted with the sad 
feelings of his page, Lautaro. 


On the broad ocean, where the moonlight slept, 
Thoughtful he turn’d his waking eyes, and wept, 
And whilst the thro forms of mem’ry. start, 
Thus holds communion with his lonely heart: 

** Land of og Feiner, still I tread your shore, 
And mourn the shade of hours that are no more ; 
Whilst night-airs, like remember’d voices, sweep, 
And murmur from the undulating deep. 

Was it thy voice, my Father ?—thou art dead— 
The rush waves on thy forsaken bed. 

Was it thy voice, my Sister ‘—gentle maid, 
‘Thou too, perhaps, in the dark cave art laid; 
Perhaps, ev’n now, thy spirit sees me stand 

A homeless stranger in ve land; 


Is yours, my Lord !—you sh 


Genius of the Andes, which opens the 
second canto, is extremely well-con-~ 


ceived, and the i which dis« 
misses the Spirit possesses great beau 


ty. The mili tions of Val- 
divia are desertbee tn this same style 
of grandeur—in particular the war- 
horse and dress of the general and 
his page Lautaro. 


The sun ascended to meridian heigh 
And all the northern bastions shone t; 
With hoarse acclaim the gong and trumpet rung,— 
The Moorish slaves aloft their cymbals swung,— 
Rode forth in arios, Uhrough the port-cullie gate, 
e forth, in arms, e port-c 

With neck high-arching, ashe stndte the 
And restless pawing to trumpets’ sound,— 
With mantling mane, o’er his broad 


spread,— 
And nostrils blowing, and dilated red,— 
The coal-black steed, in rich caparison 
Far-trailing to the |, went proudly on: 
Proudly he tramp’d, as conscious of his charge, ~ 
And turn’d around his eye-balls, bright and large, 
And shook the frothy boss, as in disdain ; 
And toss’d the flakes, indignant, of his mane; 
And, with high-swelling veins, exulting press’d 
Proudly against the barb his heaving breast. 
The fate of empires glowing in his 
Thus arm’d, the tented field Valdivia so 
On the left side his poised shield he bore, 
With quaint devices richly blazon’d o’er; 
Above the plumes, upon his helmet’s cone, 
Castile’s imperial crest illustrious shone; 
Blue in the wind th’ escutcheon’d mantle flow’d 
O’er the chain’d mail, which tinkled as he rode. 
The barred vizor rais’d, you might discern j 
His clime-chang’d countenance, tho’ » yet stern, 
And resolute as death,—whilst, in his eye 
Sat proud Assurance, Fame, and Victory. 
Lautaro, now in manhood’s rising pride, 
—_ = a lance, oa at va side, 

n Spanish mantle gracef array d: 
Upon his brow a tuft of feathers play’d; 
His glossy locks, with dark and mantling graee, 
Shaded the noon sun-beams on his faces 
Though ‘d in tears the day-spring of his youth, 

friend 


tym 
t. 


Valdivia lov’d his gratitude and 

He, in Valdivia, own’d a nobler friend; 

Kind to protect, and mighty to defend. 

So, on he rode: upon his youthful mien 

A mild but sad intelligence was seen: 

Courage was on his open brow, yet Care 

Seem’d like a wand’ring shade, to li there ; 
And though his eye shone, as the eagle’s, bright, , 
It beain’d with humid, melancholy light. 


In the exultation.of the hour, Val~ 
divia addresses. the -attendant. youth, 
asking if he thought it possible that 
the Indians could withstand such, an 
army as was now before them, The 
following is the answer of Lautaro; 

bd Ponmive the Youth replied, and check’d a 

ear,— 

** The land where'my forefathers sleep, is dear |—~ 
My native land !—this spot of blessed earth,, 
The scene where I, and all T love, had birth !— 
What gratitude fidelity can 
me live, 
When, in the eireuit of the world so wide, 
I had but one, one only friend: beside. 
I bow’ ’d to’ Fate; I kiss’d the hand, 
Red with the blood of my Father's land 2”, 
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But as thou art, know, She sav'd my life—and ki if ndt love, 
Thou Corey dvlating marc Iai Might suse is tims the coldent Ubeser mores 
‘The wt on ee ery a a Mine was not cold—she lov'd to hear me sing, 
The Sureimp ie at Pera,-— Savona ik ent pear 
Yet tnovabetuehen of tis tect ve bunve, And when I wak'd some melancholy strain, 
Awrhen feet. when Valdivic tut She wept, and smil’d—~and bade me sing again— 

Then t, when Valdivia turns Fas any 9 Rewwr daz, Ue thin deop glen, 

ar ° ‘ar from the life, and sounds of men, 

away im anger, and Lautaro retires Was pass'd! Nay! father, the sad sequel hear— 
from the scene, "Tt are introduced » Ambition calf mes Went, T hace es 2 
midst ; which oath my rave es Tyne, hed Te aa eaeing es 

Fi of ‘ his o 2? She saw my look, and chunddeved to behold i 
epracienave cua fee, he. cnerciag She coals go oie ma iare Ge nay gate 

that wer of description, which She hid her face and wept Go then away,’ 
Mr Bo ina equal (Father, methinks, ev'n now I hear her say) 

: * Go to thy distant land this tear— 


Yeot heard to trike th h a covert near, 


soothing, with perpetual lapse, the ear, 
like rain-drops, filter’d thro’ the stone,— 
And, bogie =) uraier, on te shallows shone. 
Xnd; gelke, hovering oe the volts blue, 
ere, 
iesiaaliar wale ot the tomer te 


Foo pla tlh ene habe J 
myrtles trem nest. 
of a conflleting world vane aor 
ae ee ey ae ee 


But dying sounds of passions that were past ; 
Or when, far off, expire 
The lessening echoes of the distant choir. 
The meek and holy character of 


Anselmo is amply expressed in the 
lines: 


The world to him ** was as s thing gone by.” 
The lessons of piety and resignation 
by which he instructs his young con- 
vert Lautaro, and the relation of the 
tale of his misfortunes, are given with 
that sweetness and simplicity which 
the character demands, and which in- 
deed the whole poem. 
The adopted daughter of the Mis- 
sionary has become the wife of Lau- 
taro, which is the tie Lew binds him 
to the Spaniards. Another personage 
is ied eaten, and one, the no- 
velty of which is extremely pleasing— 
not that we mean to say that an in- 
constant lover is by any means new, 
but the mixture of gayety and melan- 
choly of warmth of heart, and insta- 
bility of principle, forms the charm 
which envelopes Zarinel the minstrel. 
He comes to Anselmo to relieve his 
conscience by a confession of his cruel- 
‘to “an Indian maid,” who trust- 
‘and was by him deserted. This, 
it will be readily conjectured, was the 
daughter of Atacapac, and sister of 
Lautaro, who found him in distress, 
pitied and led hit to her father’s hut. 
the pine-wood blaze, 


Forget these rocks,—forget I once was dear. 
Fly to the world, o’er the wide ocean fly, 

And leave me unremember’d here to die! 

Yet to my father should I all relate, 

Death, instant death, would be a fraifor’s fate !— 


Yet notwithstanding her pathetic 
remonstrances, ambition conquers love 
—he leaves “‘ her sorrows and the 
scene behind,”—and for this he craves 
absolution from her father. Though 
all Anselmo’s admonition is equally 
excellent, we think these two lines 
all-expressive : 

‘Then sbvalution ask from God alone?” 

The succeeding canto presents ma- 
ny sublime and terrific scenes. The 
different appearance of the several In- 
dian warriors, particularly Caupolican 
—their solemn invocation of their 
‘* country-gods”—their denunciations 
of vengeance against the tyrants who 
invade their rights,—is told in the 
most mao os — and bear the 
attention along with eager impetuosi- 
ty during the continuance uP these 
mysterious ceremonies, and examina- 
tion of the unfortunate Spanish cap- 
tive, who, as he tremblingly pro- 
nounces the name of the hostile come 
mander, and casts the billet into the 
trench, excites the renewed rage of 
the assembled avengers. 

Warrior. 

* Cast in the lot.” sas tc oatead 
The captive in the tench a billet ets” 

** Pronounce his name who here utes the plain, 
The leader of the mailed hosts of Spain?” 
Captive. 


* Valdivia °— 
At that name a sudden er 


Burst forth, and every lance was lifted high. 


inatetines Warrtor. ao 

« & Valdi —— earth w billet heap; 
Se may a tyrant's heart be buried deep |” i 
The dark woods echoed to the long acclaim, 
“* Accursed be his nation and his name!” 


Their appalling conference is inter- 


when, bursting from the thickest wood, 
two gloomy —— stood: 
wi streaming 
upon her bosom bare, 


Itceas’d 


With li 4 
hair, 
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warrior ‘d his joaee fe to 
Otter ple ook needa with harraw'd as oe 
ec To save Mm: 


hen fainting fell, as from ath 8 instant Src 

To the inquiries of the Chiefs from 
whence they come, the answer is, that 
the ship in which the Spanish woman 
was being wrecked, and the seamen 
having borne her and her child to 
shore, they were attacked and mas- 
sacred by the Indians, leaving these 
two helpless beings now brought there 
for the .sacrifice. Thy are saved by 
the intercession of the Mountain- 
chief. This is the speech of Caupoli- 
can: 
When first th 
Came to our hite woman, ape the guilt! 
Theirs, if the blood oF innocence be spilt 

Yet blood we seek not, though our arms oppose 

The hate of foreign and remorseless foes 
‘Thou camest here a captive ——so abide, | 
Till the Great Spirit shall our cause deeide.” 
He spoke: the warriors of the night obey; 


And, ere the earliest streak of brew A, 
They led her from the scene of blood away. 


The Spanish woman is next repre- 
sented bound, and pale, and weeping 
over her slumbering child, when a fe- 
male voice resounds through the 
gloomy solitude, and an Indian maid 
appears, who, impelled by compas- 
sion, has -been induced to visit, and 
endeavour to relieve the captive ; on 
hearing whose story, when she is ‘told 
that the wretched mother was follow- 
ing a beloved husband, the tender re- 
collections of the Indian are awakened, 
and finely shewn in her empassioned 
exclamation. 


** Oh! did he love thee then? Jet death betide, 
Yes, from this cavern I will be th guide. 
Nay, do not shrink! from Caraealla’s 
Ev’n now, the'Spaniards wind their maak this way- 
As late in yester eve I pac’d the shore, 
I heard their signal-guns at distance roar. 
Wilt thou not follow? He will shield thy child,— 
The Christian’s God,—through passes dark and wild 
He will direct thy way ! Come, follow me, 
Oh, 1 be lov’d, be.happy, and he free ! 
But I, an outcast on my native plain, 
The poor Olola ne’er shall smile again !” 
So iding from the cave, when all was still, 
_ fpuinting to the farthest glimmering hill, 

dian led, till on Itata’s side, 

The Spanish camp and night-fires they descried : 
Then on the stranger’s neck that wild maid fell, 
And said, ** Thy own gots prosper thee !—F- ‘arewell!” 


Canto the sixth. From the. festivi- 
ties of “‘ the Castle Hall” Lautaro re- 
= to “* wander by the moonlight 

” his bosom torn with sad remem- 
pete A scene of t interest 
there ensues between him and the 
unhappy Olola, whom at first he 
knows not; but after she had fled, a 
sudden thought flashes on his mind 
that he has beheld his:sister. 

Zarinel, whose minstrelsy, mean- 
while, had delighted the revelers, 
now languid and weary from the»past 

Vot. VI. 


“* White woman, we were free, 
bane of the distant sea 


Bowles's reas 


1%; 


a mind at var 
with “Tel seeks t the shore. . a 


As thus, with over the wand 
He mus'd and w on ae 
de cameos tia 


eee 
= Indian ~ was was olfa beneath he his race 


he hollow way moat gae sound— 555 
The thee of St f 
H coushid the bende longer warm; , 
e Warmy . 1) 
He toned ie & amy that h dim, 

Seem’d with its di 
'd his hue, 


How sunk his shudd’ sense, how 

When poor Olola in that corse he knew 

or ae enon the rocks, advane’d ; 
een 

"Tis she ! Tek knew 4% by 8 a sora ee ea 

From earliest i 

** Oh, my poor sister ! oT cneukinmen 
Of meeting, do we meet—thus meet—at last ? ? 
Then, ful on Zarinel, as one amaz’d, 

With rising wrath and stern suspicion gaz’d ; 
(For Zarinel still knelt w the sand, 
And to his forehead 'd the dead maid’s hand.) | 

“* Speak! whence art thou? " 

Pale Zarinel, his head © 
Upraising, answered, 
«* Peace is with the dead! f 
Him dost thou seek who injur’d thine and thee? 
Here—strike the fell assassin—I am he! 

** Die!” he Le se ’d, and with convulsive start 
Instant had pl the dagger in his heart, ° 
When the meek thet, wi his holy book; 
And placid aspect, met his frenzied fr — 
He trembled—struck his round; 
Flung the uplifted dagger to 
Then murmurd— Father, the ore has heard thy. 


But okt hoaae soul—lies there t 


my 
The Christia or God hak tn ’d/ Father, 
Sonne earth up Bar Baden, ot 1 Bb: pee 

The seventh’ canto is taken up Pein’ 
the warlike preparations of ‘the rat 
niards, till the final’ en ent, all 
which is conducted with great Spirit 
and dignity of expression. Othe fol= 
lowing is the energetic account of the 
decisive moment : 

With breath! 
Lesinto al Goin eit 
Pale and resign’d the Teck man stood, and went, 
More close the holy image to his breast.’ 
Now nearer to — t Lautaro drew, 
When on the ‘a Warrior met his views 
Upon whose cares Memory.seem’d to trace 
A faint resemblance.of his Father's face; 
O’er hima horseman, with collected might, 
Rais’d his uplifted sword, a act to nn 
When the ¥ outh 
Snatch’d from a soldier's ptr penn | gus the 
= smote — wear pepe hw er a yell 

ri y ground he if 
—L pis pont hg 7 Ont ve s mn 
Seatter them, like the snow !—the day is won! 

Lo, L! Lautaro,—Atacapac’s son!” ; T 

The Indians: rally’ inspired with 
fresh courage, attack the enemy anew, 
and in a few moments the fate of: the 
Spaniards is decided. The shouts of 
victory aseend—Valdivia'is made pri-« 
soner. Anselmo, too, is carried awa’ y 
captive, and Zarinel expiates by dea 
his injuries to Olola. 

The last canto records the fate of 
the devoted Valdivia, which Lautaro 
is. unable to prevent. The aged and 
mortally wounded Atacapac survives 
but to know and embrace his son. 
The Missionary is preserved, and, in 

C 








—es 
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the Spanish woman and her infant, 
Lautaro finds his wife and child. 


The last du the 
mains of des Sonesderbers nt nd 
psy re cap 


** Here, too,” heeried,"* coker 
Few et —— to nha: he never 


never more 
indtan’s grave. 


Christian's and the Indian's 


ie—twhen tie sons of future s 
Shall hear Sur our tale, and on the hilloe pase.) 
O may sabe nom that charity Should bind, 


roam, the 
The time _ ‘come, when wiiest tribes shall hear 
mC. Christ theslaught’ring spear 
ay we condenen Bat who bravely stood, 
his country’s freedom with his his blood ; 
ied it, in after-times, a band 
Of fell invaders sw my native land,— 
May she, by Chilis led, 
Hurt back his thunder on the assailant’s head ; 


Sustain’d by Freedom, strike th’ a ng blow, 
learn one virtue from her ancient foe !” 





mite CHRISTIAN AND CIVIC ECONOMY OF LARGE TOWNS, BY THOMAS 
CHALMERS, D. D. * 


No. I. 


Iris the intention of Dr Chalmers to 
publish, quarterly, the successive chap- 
ters of a work on the comparative ha- 
bitudes of a city and a country 

tion. The subject is one of mighty 


importance, we have no doubt 
that broad lights will be streamed up- 
on,it from powerful and original 


mi into general know- 
1 Pest tliat have long been lost 
ight of. ore by the wisest philanthro- 
Pes shall have much satisfac- 
following Dr Chalmers through- 
interesting inquiries and specu- 
a bis and shall endeavour to lay be- 
fore our readers a rp y te view had 
arguments of each Num 
j jin It is well observed by him, 
in the SP reliee to the first Number, 
that there is a great deal of philan- 
iw is te ~ ae 
in the tY) e 
uman mind, did a ge of doing 
. 80. earnest, meet with a spirit of 
inquiry so eager, after the best and 
ikeliest methods of carrying the de- 
i roo perpen Amidst all 
dark and menacing, in the 
tions of society, this, at 
— acknowl _ 
a ere a ter quantity o: 
embarked aasthiis medi sala 
which, whether with Christian, 
merely economical writers, have the 
bject of promoting the 
fort of our species. It 
confessed, at the same time, 
much of of this ee and 
» when it aims at 
Pamest, t, by a combination of 
individuals, i is rendered abortive 
want of a right direction. Were 
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E 
E 


i] 
feel 
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iu 


EEL ELE 
it it 


the misleading causes to which phi- 
lanthropy is ex » when it operates 
among a crowded assemblage of hu- 
man beings, fully understood, then 
would it cease to be a paradox—why 
there should either be a steady pro- 
gress of wretchedness in our land, in 
the midst of its charitable institutions ; 
or a steady progress of profligacy, in 
the midst of its churches, and Sab- 
bath schools, and manifold reclaiming 
societies. 

The great and leading position 
which Dr Chalmers advances is this, 
that the same moral regimen which, 
under the parochial and ecclesiastical 
system of Seotland, has been set up, 
and with so much effect, in her we 

rishes, may, by a few simple and 
ottabactle processes, be introduced in- 
to the most crowded of her cities, and 
with as signal and conspicuous an ef- 
fect on the whole habit and character 
of their population—that the simple 
relationship which ebtains between a 
minister and his people in the former 
situation, may be Kept up with all the 
purity and entireness of its influences 
in the latter, and be equally available 
to the formation of a well conditioned. 

peasantry—in a word, that there is no 
such dissimilarity between town and 
country, as to prevent the great na- 
tional superiority of Scotland, in re- 
spect of her well principled and well 
educated people, being just as observ~ 
able in Glasgow or Edinburgh, for 
example, as it is in the most retired 
of her districts, and these under the 
most diligent proeess of moral and re« 
ligious cultivation. So that, while 
the profligacy which obtains in every 
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crowded and concentrated mass of hu- 


man beings, is looked 
a philanthropist as one of those help- 
jess and irreclaimable distempers of 
the body politic, for which there is no 
temedy—he meas that per 
certain practicablearrangements which, 
under the blessing of God, will stay. 
this growing calamity, and would, by 
the perseverance of a few years, land 
us in a and better generation. 
I.—The first essential step towards 
the assimilation of the power and in- 
fiuence of religion, and the character 
of its ministers, over the population of 
large towns, to that exercised in coun- 
try parishes, is a numerous and well- 
appointed agency. By dividing his 
parish into small manageable dis- 
tricts—and assigning one or more of 
his friends in some capacity or other 
to each of rh re vesting them 
with such a right either of superin- 
tendance or of inquiry, as will always 
be found to be gratefully met by the 
population—and so raising as it were 
a ready intermedium of communica- 
tion between himself and the inhabi- 
tants of his parish, a clergyman may at 
length attain an assimilation in point 
of result to a country parish, though 
not in the means by which he arrived 
at it. He can in his own person 
maintain at least a pretty close and 
habitual intercourse with the more 
remarkable cases ; and as for the moral 
charm of cordial and Christian ac- 
quaintanceship, he caii spread it abroad 
by deputation over that portion of the 
city which has been assigned to him. 
In this way an influence long unfelt 
in towns, may be speedily restored to 
them, and they know nothing of this 
department of our nature, who are 
blind to the truth of the position— 
that out of the simple elements of at- 
tention, and advice, and civility, and 
good-will, conveyed through the tene- 
ments of the poor, by men a little 
more elevated in rank than themselves, 
a far more purifying and even more 
gracious operation can be made to de- 
scend upon them, than ever will be 
achieved by any other of the ministra- 
‘tions of charity. 
ements as these are pe-~ 


_ Such 
culiarly fitted to repair the disadvan- 


tages under which a city, purely com- 
mercial, necessarily labours. In all 
such cities there is a mighty and un- 
filled space interposed between the 
high and the low, ig consequence of 


by many . real 
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which they: are mutually blind. to, the 
cordialities and attractions. which 
belong to eachother, and a resente 
ful feeling is apt to be fostered, either 
of disdain or defiance. To. des 
stroy all such unhappy feelings of ani- 
mosity or repugnance, no better plan 
can be devised, than to multiply the 
ey ee oe ae 
may be to go among the 
on no other errand than of pure good 
will, and with no other ministrations 
than those of respect and tenderness, ; 

Nothing, we think, can be.,more 
beautiful than the ph in which 
Dr Chalmers winds up this part of 
his argument. 

a tay is one om ioe we need. not 
teach, for as tai i 
and that is, he kindly iadonan wich aes 
mere ce of a human being has 
his fellows. Let the attention you bestow 
upon another be the genuine emanation of 
good will—and there is only one thing more 
to make it irresistible. The readiest way of 
finding access to a man’s heart, is to go to 
his house—and there to perform the deed 
of kindness, or to acquit yourself of the © 
wonted and the looked-for acknowledg, 
ment. By putting yourself under the roof 
of a poor neighbour, you in a manner. pu 

ourself under his protection—you render 
him for the time your superior—you throw 
your reception on his generosity, and be ‘as- 
sured that it is a confidence which ‘will ‘als 
most never fail If Christianity »be the 
errand on which you move, it will epen for 
you the door of every family ; and even the 
profane and the profligate will come to re- 
cognise the worth of that principle which 
prompts the unwearied assiduity of your 
services. By every circuit which you make 
amongst them, you will attain ahi 
vantage-ground of moral and spiritual in- 
fluence—and in spite of all that has, been 
said of the ferocity of a city population, be 
assured that, in your rounds of . visitation, 
you will meet with none of it, even among 
the lowest receptacles of human worthlegs- 
ness. ‘This is the home-walk in which you 
earn, if not a proud, at least a peaceful po- 
pularity—the popularity of the heart—the 
greetings of men. who, touched even. | 
your cheapest and easiest services. of kind- 
ness, have nothing to give but their wishes 
of kindness back again ; but in giving these 
have crowned your pious attentions with 
the only popularity that is worth the aspix- 
ing after—the popularity that is won in the 
bosom of families, and at the side of death- 
beds.” 

II. A second most essential step to- 
wards the assimilation of a city and a 
country parish, is one agg and un- 
embarrassed relationship between the 
heritors and the kirk-session. Into 
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the details of this of the pamph- 
let it is needless — enter. Suf< 
poe at de that Dr Chalmers con- 


city clergyman, that:he shall enjoy the 
same’ advantages with the very hum- 
baer Bie of the establishment 
in 


own retired country parish. If 


this, vhe, "be to strike out from 
the local stem of any one city, it is 
also to'fall in with the ral and 

system of Scotland. If it be 
to a form from the provinces, 
it is‘with the view of perfecting and 


strengthening that vehicle by which 
it is a possible thing to impart the 
cordiality, and the moral discipline, 
and the comparative virtue of the 
provinces along with it. 

ITI. “The third essential step to- 
wards the assimilation of a town with 
a case Beis, is an entire exemp- 
tion of the minister from all the secu- 
larities which of late years have been 

ively heaped upon his office, 
and which. are still augmenting upon 
it, at'a rate of rapid and alarming ac- 
cumulation. Dr Chalmers exposes 
the mischief of such secularities by a 
harrative of the way in which the 
sanctity of the clerical profession has 
been disturbed and violated. ‘This we 
give entire. 

** Among the le of our busy land 
who are ever on the ving of activity, and, 
whether in circumstances of peace or of war, 
are at all times feeling the impulse of some 
ational movement or other, it is not to be 
wondered at, that a series of transactions 
should be constantly flowing between the 
metropolis of the empire, and its distant 
provinces. There are the remittances which 
po ee our public offices, from sol- 

iers and sailors, to their relatives at home ; 

—there are letters of inquiry sent back again 

from these relatives ;—there is all the cor- 

oan and all the —— of drafts, 
negotiations, which ensue w 

the decease of a soldier, sn caine j-dane 

is the whole tribe of hospital allowances, the 


yment of pensions, and a variety of other 
| rey which, all taken t er, would 
make out a very strange tedious enu- 
meration. 


“ The individuals with whom these trans- 
actions are carried on, need to be verified. 
live in some parish or other ; and who 

ean be fitter for the required purpose, than 
the parish minister? He is, or he ought to 
be, i with every one of his pa- 
rishioners ; and this acquaintance, which he 
never can obtain in towns, but by years of 
ministerial exertion ‘am them, is turned 
to an destructive of the very principle 
on which he was selected for such a service. 


It saddles him with a task which breaks in 
upon his ministerial exertions ; which wid- 
ens his distance from his people; and, in 
the end, makes him as unfit for certifying a 
single clause of information about them, as 
the most private individual in his neigh. 
bourhood. 

** Yet so it is. The minister is the organ of 
many a communication between his people 
and ‘the offices in London,—and many @ 
Weary signature is exacted from him,—and 
a world of management is devolyed upon 
his shoulders,—and, instead of sitting like 
his fathers in office, surrounded by the the- 
ology of present and other days, he must 
now turn his study into a counting-room, 
and have his well-arranged cabinet before 
him, fitted up with its sections and its other 
conveniencies, for notices, and duplicates, 
and all the scraps and memoranda of a ma- 
nifold correspondence. 

** But the history does not stop here. 
The example of government has descended, 
and is now quickly running through the 
whole field of private and individual agency. 
The regulation of the business of prize- 
Monies, is one out of several examples that 
occur tome. The emigration of new set- 
tlers to Canada was another. The business 
of the Kinloch bequest is a third. It does 
not appear, that there is any act of govern- 
ment authorising the agents in this matter 
to fix.on the clergy, as the organs either for 
the transaction of their business, or the 
conveyance of their information to the people 
of the land. But they find it convenient to 
follow the example of government, and have 
accordingly done so; and, in this way, a 
mighty host of schedules, and circulars, and 
printed forms, with long blank spaces, which 
the minister will have the goodness to fill 
up, according to the best of his knowledge, 
come into mustering competition with the 
whole of his other claims, and his other en- 
gagements. It is true, that the minister 
may, in this case, decline to have the good- 
ness ; but then, the people are apprised of 
the arrangement, and, trained as they have 
been, too well, to look up to the minister as 
an organ of civil accommodation, will they 
lay siege to his dwelling-place, and pour 
upon him with their inquiries; and the 
cruel alternative is laid upon him either to 
obstruct the convenience of his parishioners, 
and bid them from his presence, or to take 
the whole weight of a management that has 
been so indiscreetly and so wantonly assign= 
ed to him. In this painful struggle between 
the kindness of his nature, and the primi- 
tive and essential duties of his office, he 
may happen to fix on the worse, and not on 
the better part. It is not reason, that even, 
for such a service, I should leave the mi- 
nistry of the word and prayer. But, in an 
unlucky moment, I didso, along, I believe, 
with a vast majority of my brethren; and 
out of the multitude of other doings, from 
this source of employment alone, which are 
now’ past, and have sunk into oblivion, the 
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single achievement of seventy signatures in 
one day, is all that my dizzy recollection 


bab etn tis to tops andto porpetinate. 
vlog ben fies ip selves Laab. 
Ty as: tele dante Wereelbectanad 


viduals, it is not to be at, if chari- 


table bodies should, at all times, look for ' 


our subserviency to their schemes and their 
operations of benevolence. When a patrio- 
tic fund, or a Waterloo subscription, blazons 
in all the splendour of a nation’s munifi- 
cence, and a nation’s gratitude, before the 
public eye,—who shall have the hardihood 
to refuse a single item of the bidden co- 

tion that is expected from him? Surely 
such a demand as this is quite irresistible ; 
and, accordingly, from this quarter too, a 
heavy load of consultations and certificates, 
with the additional singularity of having to 
do with the drawing of money, and the 
keeping of it in safe custody, and the deal- 
ing of it out in small discretionary parcels 
according to the needs and circumstances of 
the parties ;—all, all is placed upon the 
shoulders of the already jaded and overborne 


That all this is radically wrong and 
pernicious, no person can deny—and 


Dr Chalmers merely recommends the. 


substitution of lay for clerical agency. 
He says rightly and beautifully. 

The laymen require no more than a cor- 
rect view of the importance of the substitu- 
tion which we now demand from them, and, 
when that is given, they will come forth, in 
hundreds, from their hiding places. The 
ranks of philanthropy will soon fill, and this 
fine city be put into a glow with generous 
wishes, and high and liberal devisings for 
the good of her population. Instead of mi- 
nisters being brought down to the habit of 
merchants, merchants will be brought up to 
tone and habit of ministers. And if, through 
the ascending scale of charity, some of them 
should rise so high as to do what was done 
by the Elders of other days—if, unashamed 
of the gospel of Christ, they should stand 
intrepidly forth as the guides and comfort- 
ers of the people—if, not unwilling, and 
not afraid to vary the labours of the count- 
ing-house, with the labours of an affection- 
ate urgency amongst the chambers of the 
sick, and the afflicted, and the dying, they 
shall bring back the habit of the olden time, 
amongst our families—another generation 
will not pass away, till they have brought 
back all the piety, and all the kindness of 
the olden time along with it. 

In the latter part of this eloquent 
composition, Dr Chalmers points out 
the evil consequences that must result 
from the accumulation of secular du- 
ties on the clergymen of large cities, 
upon their character as ministers of 
religion, and also upon the theological 
literature of Scotland. _He lays down 
that undeniable principle, that the 
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work of a Christian teacher is enough, | 
by itself; to’ engross and take posses« 
sion of the’ entire eure sin< 
gle man ; and that if he be y and’ 
hourly called-upon to attend to mat~ 
ters, not ony separate and distinct 
rom, but absolutely irreconcileable 
with the discharge of his loftier du- 
ties, he must by degrees become. in+ 
different to, and incapable of /his.own 
sacred functions, a sorry mar of busi- 
ness, and a lukewarm and inéfficient 
servant of God. There is ethi 
dignified and noble in the following 
observations : Vere 

*¢ Tmeed say no more about the direct, 
blow which the prevailing system. of our: 
towns must, at length, in this way, give to 
the cause of practical Christianity, in our 
congregations and parishes. I. proceed to 
another effect, still more palpable, if not 
ionthect and Leet a theological at i 

eep an e theological li- 
terature of Scotland. ; 

“* There is nothing in the’ contrast which 
I am now to offer, between the theology of 
our age and. that of another, which is ‘not, 
highly. honourable, to.the present race of 
clergymen.; The ;truth,,is, that they have 
kept their ground so well against the whole 
of this blasting and degenerating operation, 
as to render it necessary, for the purpose of 
giving full effect to my argument, that I 
should look forward, in perspective, to the 
next age, and compute the inevitable differ. 
ence which must obtain between. its ,litera- 
ture and that of the last generation, 

** On looking back to the distance of half 
a century, we behold the picture of a church 
adorned by the literature of her clergy. It 
is of no consequence to the argument, that 
the whole of this literature was not profes- 
sional. Part of it was so; and every 
of it proved, at least, the, fact, that 
was time, and tranquillity, and full protec- 
tion from all that was uncongenial for the 
labours of the understanding, I cannot but 
look back with regret, bordering upon enyy> 
to that period in the history of our church, 
when her ministers companied with the 
sages of philosophy, and bore away an equal 
share of the public veneration—when the 
petulancies of Hume, as he sported his un- 
guarded hour, among the circles of the en- 
lightened, were met by the pastors of hum- 
ble Presbyterianism, who, equal in reach 
and in accomplishment to himself, could 
repel the force of all his sophistries, and re- 
buke him into silence—when this most 
subtle and profound of infidels aimed his 
decisive thrust at the Christian testimony, 
and a minister of our church, and he, 
too, the minister of a town, dared all 
the hazards of the intellectual warfare, 
and bore the palm of superiority away from 
him—TIn a word, I look back, as I do upon 
a.scene of departed glory, to that period, 
when the clergy of our cities could ply the 
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There will be no decay of talent whatever, 
in respect to the existence of it. The only | 
decay will be in the exercise of talent. It 
will be that her solitudes have all been vio- 
lated—that 


es 
days, there was time for the exercise 
pez ra these were the days, when 
he, among the priesthood, who had an ex. 
taste for theology could give the 
whole force of his 


It 
blance of this to disappear from a future ge- 
neration ? Not that their lot will be cast in 
an age of little men. Not that Nature will 
send forth a blight over the face of our 
establishment, and wither up all the graces 
and talents which, at one time, signalized it. 
Not that some adverse revolution of the ele- 
ments will bring along with it some strange 
pene 9 hers on the genius and liter. 
ature of the priesthood. The explanation is 
nearer at hand, and we need not seek for it 
among the wilds or the obscurities of mysti- 
cism. Nature will just be as liberal as be- 
fore ; and bring forth the strongest and the 
healthiest specimens of mind, in as great a- 
bundance as ever ; and will cast abroad no 
killing influence at all, to stunt any one of 


its aspiring energies ; and will just, if she 
have play, be as vigorous with the mo- 
ral as with the physical productions of a for- 
mer generation. This change, of which the 


fact will be ionable, however much 
the cause may Gude the public observation, 
will not be the work of Nature, but of man, 


y misunderstood—it not being known 


much restraint stifles her—and the em- 


plana of ordinary business vulgarise 
er—and distraction impedes the march of 
her greater enterprizes—and the fatigue she 
ineurs by her own exereises, if accum by 


the fatigue of other exercises, which do not 
belong to her, may at length enervate and 
exhaust her altogether. Thus it is, that an 
unlearned public may both admit the exist- 
ence of the mischief, and lament the evils of 
it, and yet be utterly blind to the fact, that 
it is @ mischief of their own doing. They 
lay their own rude estimate on a profession, 
of the cares and the labours of which they 
have no experience—and, instead of cheer- 
ing, do they scowl the men who vindi- 
cate the privileges of our order. They are 
perpetually measuring the habits and the 
conveniencies of literary business, of which 
they know nothing, by the habits and con- 
veniencies of ordinary business, of which 
they know something. And thus it is, that 
instead of the blind leading the blind, the 
blind, in the first instance, turn upon their 
res sorte, | give the whole weight of their 
influence and opinion to that cruel process, 
by which the most enlightened priesthood in 

e world, if they submit to it, may, by the 
lapse of one generation more, sink down in- 
to a state of contentment with the tamest, 
and the humblest, and the paltriest attain- 
ments. Nor will it at all alleviate, but fear- 
fully embitter, the whole malignity of this 
system, should its operation be such, that, 
in a succeeding age, both our priests and 
our people will sit down in quietness, and 
in mutual satisfaction with each other 
—the one fired by no ambition for profes. 
sional excellence ; the other actuated by no 
demand for it—the one peaceably leaning 
down to the business of such services as they 
may be called to bear; the other not seek- 
ing, and not caring for higher services. 

** Every thing that is said for the evils of 
such a system, should elevate, in public es« 
timation, all our living clergymen. It came 
upon them in the way of gradual accumula- 
tion ; and, at each distinct step, it wore the 
aspect of a benevolent and kind accommoda- 
tion to the humbler orders of society. They 
are not to blame that it has been admitted ; 
and I call upon the public to admire, that 
they have stood so well its adverse influence 
on all their professional labours. But there 
is one principle in human nature, which, if 
the system be not done away, will, in time, 
give a most tremendous certainty to all our 
predictions, It doesnot bear so hard on the 
natural indolence of man, to spend his life 
in bustling and miscellangous activity, as to 
spend his life in meditation and prayer. The 
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former is positivel the easier course of 
The two habits suit very ill to- 


and, in some individuals, there is 
er eae Prpetetartee pr Bhetry 
al five be presented 

it or the other singly, the 
questionable, that it were bet- 
Rema tega no ee Kroll 
comfort and cheerfulness, that 
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strenuous and sustained thoughtfulness. 
Now, just calculate the force of the tempta- 
tion to abandon study, and to abandon scho- 
larship, when personal comfort and the pub- 
lic voice, both unite to lure him away from 
them—when the popular smile would insi- 
nuate him into such a path of employment, 
as, if he once enter, he must bid adieu to all 
the stern exercises of a contemplative soli- 
tude; and the popular frown glates upon 
that retirement, in which he might conse- 
crate his best powers to the best interests of 
a sadly misled and mi ing generation 
—when the hosannahs of the multitude 
cheer him on to what may be comparatively 
termed a life of amusement; and the con- 
demnation, both of unlettered wealth and 
unlettered poverty, is made to rest upon his 
name, should he refuse to let down the pain- 
ful discipline of his mind, by frittering it all 
away amongst those lighter varieties of ma- 
nagement, and of exertion, which, by the 
practice of our cities, are habitually laid up- 
on him. Such a temptation must come, in 
time, to be irresistible ; and, just in propor- 
tion as it is yielded to, must there be a por- 
tion of talent withdrawn from the literature 
of theology. There must be the desertion 
of all that is fine, and exquisite, and lofty, 
in its contemplations. There must be a re- 
lapse from the science and the industry of a 
former generation. ‘ There must be a decline 
of theological attainments, and theological 
authorship. There must bea yearly process 
of decay and of deterioration, in this branch 
of our national literature. There must be 
ad ing movement towards the tame, 
and the feeble, and the common-place. And 
thus, for the wretched eclat of getting clergy 
to do, with their hands, what thousands can 
do as well as they, may our cities come, at 
length, to barter away the labour of their 
minds, and give such a blow to theology, 

amongst men of scholarship and gene- 
ral cultivation, it will pass for the most lan- 
guishing of the sciences. 

‘“* And here I cannot but advert to the 
observation of Hume, who, be his authority 
in religion what it may, must be admitted 
to have very high authority in all matters of 
mere li experience. He tells us, in 
the history of his own life, that a great city 
is the only fit residence for a man of letters ; 
and his assertion is founded on a true dis- 
cemmmggnt of our nature. In the country, 
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great literary public, by his personal approx- 
imation to some of its most distinguished 
members —-and communications from the 

i i of the country, will 
now ‘pour him in greater abundance— 
and above all, in the improved facilities of 
authorship, and from his actual position 
within the limits of a theatre, where his ta- 
lents are no sooner put forth into exercise, 
than the fruits of them may be brought out 
into exhibition—in all this, we say, there is 
@ power and a vivacity of excitement, which 
may set most actively agoing the whole ma- 
chinery of his genius, and turn to its right 
account those faculties which, else, had with- 
ered in slothfulness, and, under the bleak 
influences of an uncheered and unstimulated 
solitude, might finally have expired. 

“This applies, in all its parts, to the li- 
terature of logy, and gives us to see how 
much the cities of our land might do for the 
advancement of its interests. They might 
cast a wakeful eye over the face of the coun- 
try—and single out all the splendour and 
superiority of talent which they see in our 
establishment—and cause it to emerge out 
of its surrounding obscurity—and deliver it 
from the chill and mag of an uncongenial 
situation—and transplant it into a kindlier 
region, where, shielded from all that is ad- 
verse to the play or exercise of mind, and 
encouraged to exertion by an approving and 
intelligent piety, it may give fe undivided 
labour to _ sacred, and have its soli- 
tude for meditation on these things, varied 
only by such spiritual exercises out of doors, 
as might have for their single object the in- 
crease of Christian worth and knowledge a- 
mongst the population. 

This is what cities might do for Theology. 
But what is it that they in fact do for it ? 
The two essential elements for literary ex- 
ertion, are excitement and leisure. The 
first isministered in abundance out of all those 
diversities of taste and understanding which 
run along the scale of a mighty population. 
The second element, if we give way much 
longer to the system which prevails among 
you—if we lay no check upon your exer- 
tions, and no stand eae the va- 
riety of your inconsiderate demands upon 
us—if we resign our own right of judgment 
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upon our own habits and our own conveni- 
ences, and follow the impulse of a public, 
who, without experience on the matter, can 
feel no sympathy and have no just caleula- 
tion about the jarities. of clerical em-. 
then should we be robbed of. 

is second element stones. Wesson 

lie under the maligni an Egyptian bon- 
dage—bricks are Seint shane we 
have no straw. The public would like, to 
see all the solidities of argument, my 
the graces of persuasion, associated wi e 
cause of sacred literature. But then they 
would desolate the sanctuaries of literature. 
They would drag away mind from the em- 
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ployments of literature. They would leave: 
not one moment of time or of tranquillity 
for the pursuits of literature. They would 
consume by a thousand preposterous servi- 
lities all those energies of the inner man, 
which might, every one of them, be conse- 
crated with effect, to the advancement of 
literature. In one word, they would de- 
throne the guardians of this sacred cause 
from the natural eminency of their office 
altogether ;—and, weighing them down with 
the burden of other services, they. would 
vulgarise them out of all their taste and all 
their generous aspirings after literature.” 





NOTICES OF REPRINTS OF CURIOUS OLD BOOKS, 
No V. 
The Life and Errors of John Dunton.* ' 


Tuoven at the end of the “ Short 
Memoir of the Author” we observe the 
initials, J. B. N., yet we have no doubt 
that we owe this, which is beyond all 
comparison the most amusing reprint 
we have been called upon to notice, to 
the excellent and venerable Mr Ni- 
chols, whose genuine love for liter- 
ary history has already been so well 
displayed in the productions which 
have issued from his press. The pub- 
lisher of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and the compiler of the Literary Anec- 
dotes, could not possibly have amused 
a portion of his old age with any occu- 

ion more congenial to his own taste 
than with the superintendence of this 
new edition of the Autobiograpby of 
the once celebrated, or at least noto- 
rious, though now forgotten, John 
Dunton. Neither, unless we are much 
mistaken, could he easily have drawn 
out from the neglected mines of our 
minor literature, any thing more likely 
to find favour in the eyes of those read- 
ers who are penetrated with some por- 
tion of the love of antiquarianism. Nay, 
we might go much farther than this ; 
for those who enjoy. gossip, scandal, 
slander, quaintness, humour, and ex- 
travagant self-conceit,—all will find 
abundant gratification in their depart- 
ed bibliopole’s delineation of himself, 
his friends, his enemies,—and above 
all, in his solemn commemoration of 
* all the spurns his patient merit took” 
from the government and the people of 


England at the beginning of the las 

century. The period in which the 
Livery of London could name John 
Dunton among its members, was in< 
deed a very remarkable one ; and its 
history, civil, political, military, eccle- 
siastic, and even literary, may in ge- 
neral be conceived to be pretty well 
known. In the midst, however, of all 
the innumerable treatises which have 
preserved for usso much minute infor- 
mation concerning all the great. per- 
sonages of that age, from Queen Anne 
and George I. up to Swift, Addison, 
and Steele,—it is not to be denied that 
there still remain many, very many 
points, in regard to which a common 
reader is left to complete for himself 
the unfinished picture that has come 
down to us. Those who take the 
trouble to peruse the two comely octa- 
vos which have now'been given to us 
by Mr Nichols, will perhaps have little 
difficulty in confessing that a certain 
part of the vacuum has been supplied 
by the indefatigable self-love of’ the 
institutor of the ‘* Athenian Club,” 
and the author of “ the Dublin Scuffle.” 
We would fain hope that the example 
of this eminent individual may not be 
altogether thrown away on his suc- 
cessors,—our own contemporary bib- 
liopoles ; and should have much plea- 
sure could we imagine that our com- 
mendations of him and his works 
might add any additional stimulus te 
excite some among their number to 
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for their age what Dunton has done 
oe To say the truth, we are not 
inted with any class of men whose 
0 ities are more favourable for 
Re collecting of valuable materials of 
anecdote, than the worthy “ fathers 
of the Row.”. There are no traffickers, 
with whose minutest and most pecu- 
liar objects of interest so large a portion 
of readers must at all times be found 
to sympathize. The autobiography 
of any other tradesman or merchant 
would attract few but those of his own 
particular calling ; but we venture to 
say, that few books of that species 
would present a more agreeable amuse- 
ment to many great masses of the read- 
ing public, in the year 1919, than a 
Sketch of the Life and Errors of Wil- 
liam Blackwood, or Archibald Con- 
stable, or John Ballantyne, citizens of 
Edinburgh,—or of William Davies, or 
John Murray, citizens of London,— 
written in true Duntonian fulness and 
freedom, by any one of these intelli- 
gent heads of the profession. 

But, to begin from the beginning, 
as our author himself has done.—John 
Dunton, the hero of this his own long 
story, was born at Graffham, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, the 14th of May, 1659 ; 
of which place his father, the Rev. Mr 
John Dunton, was rector. ‘The parti- 
culars of his birth are detailed by theau- 
tobiographer as minutely as if he could 
have accurately remembered every 
thing that occurred ; for, as he saga- 
ciously insinuates, there is nothing so 
small in itself which it is not interest- 
ing to know concerning a great man. 
Who is not delighted to read in Plu- 
tarch how the bees clustered around 
the cradle of Alexander? Who does 
not sympathize with the distress of the 
midwife, who at first thought that 
John Dunton had come a dead man- 
child into the world,—and her joy 
when the infant Worthy began, at the 
sprinkling of a little cold water, to ex- 
hibit some s ptoms of that vigour 
which was destined in after days to 
keep Paternoster-Row in a ferment? 
“ The first appearance I made,” says 
our candid historian, “ was very mean 
and contemptible; and, as if Nature 
had designed me to take up only some 
Insignificant and obscure corner in the 
universe, I was so diminutive a crea- 
ture that a quart pot could contain the 
whole of me with ease.” 

*‘ From such beginnings mighty things arise ; 
— tara bgie al the skies.” 
on. VI. 
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** In this .condition,” he pontinues, 
** and long before I had any. articulate 
useof my tongue, I gave the world suf 
ficient evidence ofa child of Adam,and 
the certain tokens of corrupt nature 
and passion were more and more aps 
parent as I made advances in age and 
strength.” ——We cannot pretend to offer 
any conjecture what sinful sym 
these might be, that:typified at so early 
a period the after offences of Jehn 
Dunton’s life and conversationthe 
disturbance he created among his own 
family and relations by the fretfulness 
of his dispositions—and the many sheets 
which his future Cacoethes scribendi 
was destined tocover with its impurities. 
The incidents of the tender years of 
our hero are not in general, however, 
of a very extraordi nature. We 
shall only take notice of one or two res 
markable persecutions which the ‘* hon 
sine diis animosus infans” experienced, 
—He once fell into the water, and had 
like to be drowned ; “ but, as Provi« 
dence would have it, my cousin John 
Reading was lying on the bank, and 
saved me.”—Another time he swals 
lowed a leaden bullet, and just when 
the family have given up all hopes of 
him, ‘‘ behold! up it bolted ;”—*‘ and 


here,” he goes on, “ that I may not 
prove ungrateful to a preventing Mer- 
G1 shall add a third danger that my 
c 


dish curiosity ex me to.” He 
was amusing himself, it seems, with 
chewing a bearded ear of corn, when 
it stuck in his throat, and he could 
not get rid of it. In this extremity, 
says he, “ some of my relations, viz. 
Malmesey of Chesham, aunt Reading, 
her daughter Anne, Mrs Mary Gossam, 
Sarah Randal, &c. &c. who were walk- 
ing in the fields, found me, speechless 
and gasping, and with much difficulty 
set me to rights again.” John con+ 
fesses, notwithstanding of all these 
events, that he still continued to be a 
true child of Adam. He has no diffi- 
dence in owning, that it was more easy 
for him to utter a lie than a truth, and 
remarks, that he has reason to be thank~ 
ful to Providence for having made him 
a coward—but for which circumstance, 
he bigh a isa have been the fore- 
most in all pranks of ilfering. 
When the boys of the mt robbal 
an orchard, John Dunton was always 
placed sentinel at a considerable dis- 
tance, till on one. occasion his fears ‘for 
himself got the better of his sense of 
duty, and by a ry precipitate flight 
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left al] his associates in the lurch. 

is, John had no apples to roast 
at night, and grew very sulky with 
every body about him. 

John was a bad scholar—the natu- 
ral. difficulties of the Greek tongue, 
and ‘‘ what worse,” says he, “a silent 
— for a virgin in my father’s 

quite unhinged all - resolu- 

tions of study.” His father, however, 
was determined still to give him a 
chance of “ some affinity to the 
muses :” so at the age of fifteen years 
he was bound apprentice to Mr Tho- 
mas Packhurst, bookseller in London, 
** a religious and just man.” Here, as 
he says, he might at least have the 
nity of becoming skilled in 

“ the outside of erudition—the shell 
and casks of learning.” The confine- 
ment of the shop sickened him at first, 
and being quizzed by the other ap- 
tices, he once fairly ran off to 

is father in the coun But there 
the gravity of paternal admonition, 


and John’s own good sense soon re- 
stored him to his right mind—and he 
returned to Mr Packhurst, after an 
absence of a few days, with a settled 

, which was soon changed into 
a settled love of application ; nor from 


this time does it appear that he. ever 
had any doubt for a moment that the 
highest, as well as the most delightful 
of all human occupations is that of a 
bookseller. Henceforth, Piso seemed 
in his eyes a greater man than twenty 
Horaces—and Pope himself was scarce- 
ly regarded as any thing better 

a piece of the furniture of Lin- 
tot’s shop. The only interruption to 
which his professional avocations were 
now ex , arose out of his old 
tendre for La Belle a rg The 
origin of his first apprentice flame is 
somewhat ‘himsical~although very 


much we can believe in the course of 


apprentice life. One of his fellow ap- 
prentices forged a love-letter to him, 
in the name of a certain “‘ young vir- 
in,” then a boarder with Mr Pack- 
t—as follows : 


$¢ Dear Srr,—We have lived some time 
together in the same family, and your dis- 
tant conversation has given me a little im- 
— to be better acquainted with you. 

hope your good nature will not any 
constructions upon this innocent address to 
my disadvantage; and should you disco- 
ver it, it would certainly expose yourself at 
the expence of your 

“ SUSANNAH S—ING.” 
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‘* I was strangely surprised,” says he, ** at 
this Billet-doux, and more in regard the lady 
had all the little and the charming pretti- 
nesses both of wit and beauty that might 
easily have gained her as many conquests 
as she pleased; in short, so licentious and 
extravagant was my folly, that I gave her 
a billet the same day, in which I made an 
appointment to meet her in Grocers’ Gar- 
den the next evening, where we both at- 
tended ; but so soon as I revealed the oc- 
casion, she told me she was ignorant of it. 
However, this romantic courtship gave 
both of us a real passion; but my Master, 
making a timely discovery of it, sent the 
lady into the country ; and absence cooled 
our passions for- us, and by little and little 
we both of us regained our liberty.” 

At the expiration of the apprentice 
ship, which was spent in this manner, 
John gave an entertainment to no less 
than a hundred apprentices, to cele- 
brate the funeral. It must be ob- 
served, however, that John was no 
ordinary apprentice when he was 
guilty of this piece of extravagance. 
He had made himself conspicuous as 
a principal leader on the part of the 
whigs; i.e. the whig apprentices— 
when they on one occasion made an 
address to Sir Patience Ward, Lord 
Mayor of London. John having been 
one of the first in the procession which 
carried this address, was of course one 
of the first who heard the Lord 
Mayor’s excellent advice in reply, 
** Go home and mind your business, 
boys,”—but he could not help regard- 
ing himself already as a party-man of 
some consequence—and, indeed, in a 
petition to George II. written a great 
many years after, we find him still 
returning to the whiggery of his ap- 
prenticeship, as one of his greatest 
merits. However, he now became a 
bookseller on his own account, but to 
avoid too large a rent he took only 
half a shop, a warehouse, and a fa- 
shionable chamber. 


‘¢ PRINTING was now the uppermost in 
my thoughts, and Hackney Authors began 
to ply me with ‘* Specimens,” as earnestly, 
and with as much passion and concern, as 
the Watermen do Passengers with Oars 
and Scullers. 

** I had some acquaintance with this Ge- 
neration in my Apprenticeship, and had 
never any warm affection for them ; in re- 

ard I always thought their great concern 

y more in how much a Sheet, than in any 
generous respect they bore to the Common- 
wealth of Learning; and, indeed, the 
Learning itself of these Gentlemen lies very 
often in as little room as their Honesty; 
though they will pretend to have studied 
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six or seven years in the Bodleian Li- 
emda to have turned over the Fathers, and 
to have read and digested the whole com- 
pass both of Human and Ecclesiastic His- 
when, alas! they have never been 
to understand a single page of Saint 
ian, and cannot tell you whether the 
F lived before or after Christ. And 
as for their Honesty, it is very remarkable : 
they will either persuade you to go upon 
another man’s Copy, to steal his Thought, 
or to abridge his Book, which should have 
got him bread for his life-time. When 
you have engaged them upon some Project 
or other, they will write you off three or 
four sheets perhaps ; take up three or four 
upon an urgent occasion; and you 
ener hear them more. I have 
offered thus much, as a character of these 
Scribblers, that may give the caution to 
Booksellers, and take off a most wretched 
scandal from the trade in general. How- 
ever, though I have met with temptations 
enough of this nature, to grow rich by 
knavery, and a learned kind of theft; yet 
this I can say for myself (and I neither 
have, nor shall be too lavish in my own 
praise,) that I never printed another’s Copy, 
went upon his Project, nor stole so much as 
his Title-page, or his Thought.” 

His views of the profession on which 
he had now entered, are sufficiently 
amusing. 

«A man should be well furnished with 
an honest policy, if he intends to set out in 
the world now-a-days. And this is no less 
necessary in a Bookseller than in any other 
Tradesman ! for in that way there are plots 
and counterplots, and a whole army of 
Hackney Authors that keep their grinders 
moving by the travail of their pens. These 
Gormandizers will eat you the very life out 
of a Copy so soon as ever it appears; for, 
as the times go, Original and Abridgement 
are almost reckoned as n as man 
and wife; so that I am really afraid that a 
Bookseller and a good conscience will shortly 
gtow some annee thing in the earth. I 
shall not carry the reflection any farther, 
but only make this single remark, that he 
who designs to be the best Christian, must 
dip himself the least in business.” 

The moment he had opened his 
shop, and made a little money by pub- 
lishing “‘ the Reverend Mr Doolittle’s 
Sufferings of Christ”—his elderly fe- 
male acquaintances seem all to have 
very busily set about providing him 
with a wife. One Mrs Seaton recom- 
mended Miss Sarah Day of Green- 
wich—Sarah Doolittle was the next, 
and apparently a more tempting pro- 


‘¢ ¢ There is Sarah Doolittle,” says ano- 
ther person, ‘* will make a better wife for 
oy Oy in » and then you will have 
er Father’s Copies for nothing; and his 
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Book on the Sacrament, you™ know, has 
sold to the twentieth edition, which would 
have been an estate for a Bookseller.’ 
This design was quite lost in the novelty of 
another ; and Sam Crook being too fortu- 
nate a Rival, I would not so much as at- 
tempt the matter.” 

At last, however, John’s time was 
come. 

** One Lord’s-day (and I am very sensi- 
ble of the sin) I was strolling about just as 
my fancy led me}; and stepping into Dr. 
Annesley’s Meeting-place, where, instead 
of engaging my attention to what the 
Doctor said, I suffered both my mind and 
my eyes to run at random (and it is very rare 
but Satan can throw in a temptation when 
the sinner lies ‘open for it), I soon singled 
out a young lady that almost charmed me 
dead ; but having made my inquiries, I 
found to my sorrow she was d. 
However, my friends, to keep up the hu- 
mour I was in, advised me to make an ex- 
periment upon her elder Sister (they both 
being the Daughters of the Reverend Dr, 
Annesley) ; and the hint they gave me, as 
Providence would have it, made a deeper 
impression — me than all the recom- 
mendations they had given me before. I 
disposed all matters to carry on the desi 
with all possible dispatch. But I steered 
by another compass than I had done in all 
my former amours. And was resolved, in 
regard the Reverend Dr. Annesley was a 


man of so much sincerity and religious pru- 
dence, to mention the matter first of all to 
him ; and taking Mr. Isaac Brinly along 
with me, and Mr. Obadiah Mariat to se- 
cond the proposal, the Doctor sent for Mr. 
Packhurst, who gave me a character that 


was favourable en 3 so that, having 
received all reasonable satisfaction of that. 
—_ the Doctor Bose me, * I had be 
ree consent, if I prevail upon hi 
Daughter for her’s ; which was more than 
Mr. Cockeril (deceased) could ever obtain, 
after a long courtship.’ ” 


The modest Bibliopole seems never 
to have been troubled with any mis- 
givings in regard to his own qualifica- 
tions for gaining the affections of Miss 
Annesley, on whom and himself, from 
the commencement of their flirtation, 
he bestows the Arcadian names of 
Iris and Philaret. After a few months 
of delay, during which it seems to 
have been Dunton’s custom to sup 
every evening at the doctor’s—the fair 
Iris at length consented to make him 
the happiest of men—they were mar- 
ried on the 3d of August, 1682, in 
All-hallow’s church, by Dr Willian 
Lewis—having listened the samemorn- 
ing to a preparatory sermon preach- 
ed by the bride’s father. We cannot 
afford-room for Mr Dunton’s abstract 
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the sign of the Black Raven,” in 


of this sérmon ; but shalt only mention 

that the text was Ephesians, v. 32. 

‘This is a A ae mystery.” The 
ding-ring was this, 

“Gov satu thee 

Most fit for me.” 


After the ceremony Dr Annesley ap- 
Pears to have'sported a very good din- 
ner (for a dissenter,) and if we may 
a. aye the warmth of the following 
epithalamium, which was composed and 
sung in the course of the evening, by 
“the Reverend, learned, and devout 
Mr Joseph Veal”—the bottle had not 
been slow in its circuits. We quote 
the verses chiefly on account of the cha- 
racter here given of their author. 


‘All that’s sweet and soft attend ; 

~All that’s calm, serene, and bright, 

That can please, or pleasure ws 4 
‘Or secure, or cause delight. 


_ Little Cupids, come and move 


Round the Bri ’s greedy eyes ; 
Whilst the. statel een of Love . 
Round the Bride her cestus ties. 
Golden Hymen, bring thy = $ 
Bring thy torch, that still inspires. 
Round the stately amorous globe, 
Vigorous flames and gay desires. 
Sister Graces, all appear ; 
~ Sister Graces, come away ; 
Let the Heavens be bright and clear, 
’ ‘Let the Earth keep holy-day. 
Jocund Nature does prepare, 
To salute the charming Bride ; 
And with odours fill the air, 
Snatch’d from all the world beside. 


Virtue, Wit, and Beauty may 

For a time refuse to yield ; 

But at they must obey, 

And with honour quit the field. 
Their efforts all in vain will prove, 
~ To defend their free-born state, 
When attack’d by mighty Love, 

They must all capitulate. 
Marble-hearted Virgins, who 

Rail at Love, to shew your wits ; 

So did once Eliza too, ; 

Yet with pleasure now submits. 

You too, envious Swains, who would 

Follow Cupid, if you might ; 

Like the Fox that gaping stood, 

Discommend the grapes for spite. 

Since experience teacheth best, 

Ask if mutual Lave has charms, 

When the Bride and Bridegroom rest, 

Lock’d in one another’s arms.” 

It is needless to add, that Mr Dun- 
ton carried the lady home after supper 
to his own howse—for he had now de- 
serted the single chamber, and posted 
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front of a fénement entirely his own. 
Here Iris soon exhibited her perfect 
possession of all the faculties most pre- 
cious in the lady of a Bibliopole. She 
kept Dunton’s cash—she balanced his 
books for him-—she darned his stock- 
ings, and gave her opinion of MSs. 
In short, as Dunton says—* they were 
now on their own legs, and ev 
thing prospered ;” when of a sudden, 
there came an universal damp upon 
trade, occasioned by the defeat of Mon- 
mouth ; aud Dunton becoming in- 
volved in pecuniary difficulties by rea- 
son of some imprudent advances to his 
friends—found it expedient to get to- 
gether as many books as he could, and 
sail for New England with the —— 
lation. - The parting with Iris is dwelt 
upon in the most affecting terms for 
many pages—but at last we find John 
at sea—and very sick he is, and ve 
cowardly, asmight have been expec 


Myself and four more of the Passengers 
belonged to the Captain’s mess; but very 
often, when we were soberly sat down to 
dinner, one blast of wind would lay all 
our provisions in commefi. When we 
came about 50 leagues off the Lizard, and 
in 86 fathom of water, and beginning to 
sail by the Log, we were all on a sudden 
surprized with the of * A sail! a 
sail !”” which they mistook for a Sallee-man : 
orders were given immediately to make 
realy to e; and I was resolved among 
the rest, to lose the last drop of life. But 
soon after we lost sight of the Sallee-man, 
under the covert of a mist ; though, about 
two o’clock next morning, we were rouzed 
with the shout, ** Arise! arise! the Sal- 
lee-man’s upon us.” Upon this second 
alarm, every man was set to his gun in an 
instant ; but as for myself, I kept out of 
ee Ne I could, till I heard them 
asking “* Where is Mr Dunton, that was 
so valiant over night?” This, I confess, 
put me into a cold sweat, and I cried, 
** Coming! coming! I am only seeking 
my — ;” a bad excuse, you know, is 
better none. I made my appearance 
at last, but looked nine ways niaueee for 
I was afraid Death might come in amongst 
the boards, or nobody knew where. This 
is the only instance I can give, when my 
courage failed me. The danger was im- 
mediately blown over ; for our pirate proved 
no more than a Virginia Merchant, that 
was equally afraid of our Ship. Upon this 
news, my courage returned ; and I seemed 
very much dissatisfied, that I should lose 
the satisfaction of being engaged at sea. 


He arrives in safety at Boston—and 
immediately commences a most ela- 
borate description of the Rey. Mr In- 
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crease Mather, and-all the other doc- 
tors and divines, who t any of 
his books from him. He favours 
us with minute delineations of all the 
Boston booksellers and printers—of 
which take this specimen 

‘The next is Mr C——, of ony Beau, 
that boasts of more villany ever he 
committed. However, as he bought a great 

Books, I cannot disown my acquaint- 
See “eth teins nd F fens publish his 
matchless impudence, in hopes to shame 
him into better morals. 

Finally, he descends to particulars 
ef his own acquaintances, male and 
female—on the ladies he enlarges mul- 
to con amore—dividing them into 
three sections—viz. maids, wives, and 
widows, and uttering most oracular 
dogmata, touching them in their va- 
tious stations. His chief favourite 
among the maids is not named ; but 
she is described as being “a thorn- 
back”—(a cant Bostonian, for a mai- 
den of 30 years,) and her behaviour 
is described so graphically, that her 


acquaintances could not have been 
much at a, loss to find her out. A- 
mong the wives, Mrs Green is the em- 
press of his admiration—she u 

every morning at 5 o'clock, to look af- 


ter her damsels—she dresses the pud- 
ding with herown hands—and although 
rm, ‘ot been married only a few weeks, 
she never exhibits any of “ the usual 
symptoms of over-fondness before com- 
pany.” ‘The Widow Brick is the par- 
agon of the 3d class. 


But, having given a farewell to Mrs 
Green, I shall next present you with the 
character of the Widow Brick, the very 
flower of Boston. That of a Widow is the 
ext state or change that can succeed to 
that of Marriage; and I have chosen my 
friend the Widow Brick, as an exemplar, 
to shew you what a Widow is. The Wi- 
dow Brick is a Gentlewoman whose Head 
(i. e. her husband) has been cut off, and 
yet she lives and walks. But do not be 
frighted; for she is flesh and blood still, 
and perhaps some of the finest that you ever 
saw. She has sufficiently evidenced that 
her Love to her late Husband is as strong 
as Death, because Death has not been able 
to extinguish it. Her grief for his death 
was such as became her, great but mode- 
rate; not like a hasty shower, but a still 
rain: she knew nothing of those tragical fu- 
ries wherewith some women seem transport- 
ed towards their dead Husbands: those 
frantic embraces and caresses of a carcass 
betray a little too much the sensyality of 
their love ; such violent passions quickl 
— themselves, and seem rather to vanis 

an consume. But Madam Brick grieved 
more moderately, and more lastingly. I 


always observed that, whenever she spoke 
of her Husband, it was in the most endear- 
ing manner. Nor could she ever mention 
him, without paying the tribute of a tear 
tohis memory. She set such a value on 
her relation to her Husband, as to do no- 
thing that might seem unworthy of it. His- 
terians inform us, that it was the dyi 
charge of Augustus to the eaaptens Ulyin 
** Behave thyself well, and remem- 
ber a eo Madam — had 

et another expressi value 
tee had for Me Brick; and ‘that is, by 
the kindness she shewed to the Children 
which he left behind him, which were only 
two. As to their education, she took care 
that might have that learning that was 
proper for them ; and above all, that they 
might be furnished with ingenuous and vir- 
tuous principles, founded on the fear of 
God. Neither did she suffer her pious be- 
haviour to be cast off with her Widow's veil, 
but made it the constant dress both of her 
widowhood and life ; and, as a consequence 
hereof, she became a member of Mr Allen's 
congregation, and lived a life of sincere 
piety; and yet was so far from sourncss 
| ony her countenance or conversation, 

at nothing was ever more sweet or - 
able ; making it evident that piety aid n 
consist in br nau nor sincere devotion 
in a supercilious carriage. 

The less admirable pormant of the 
three classes are described more brief- 
ly, but not less graphically. Such as 
Mrs Toy—“ The bashful Siren.” —Mrs 
Abel, ‘“‘ whose Love isa blank, where- 
in she writes the first that offers him- 
self.”—and Mrs F. y. 

‘© Had the Case of a Gentlewoman, but 
little else to shew she was a Rational Crea- 
ture, besides Speech and Laughter. When 
I first saw her, I was not long to guess 
what she was, for Nature had hung out the 
sign of simplicity in her face. When she 
came into my Warehouse, I wondered what 
Book she intended to buy. At last I per- 
ceived she intended to buy none, becarse 
she knew not what to ask for ; yet she took 
“P several, — in seems and er them 

own again. Perceiving her simplicity, I 
asked her in joke, whether she Todt wet 
buy the History of Tom Thumb ? She told 
me ** Yes.” Upon which I asked her whe- 
ther she would have it in folio, with margi- 
nal notes ? To which she only said, ** The 
best, the best.” 

‘© The next I shall mention is Mrs D—, 
who has a bad face, and a worse tongue ; 
and has the report of a Witch. Whether 
sie be one or no, I know not, but she has 
ignorance and malice enough to make her 
one. And indeed she has done very odd 
things, but hitherto such as are rather 
strange than hurtful; yea, some of them 
are pretty and pleasing; but such as I 
think cannot be done without the help of 
the devil—as for instance, she will take 
nine sticks, and lay them across, and b 
mumbling a few words, make them all 
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% next is Doll Sr, who used to 
come often to my Warehouse, and would 


contradiction ; and she is made up of “ I 
will,” and “ [ will not.” ** Palmer, reach 
me that book, yet let it alone too; but let 
me see it, however, and yet it is no great 
matter neither ;” was her constant dialect 
inmy Warehouse. She is very fantastical ; 
ach woge be ee irresolute ; for an 
i lute on is always beginning, and 
<— an end; she a and 
again, whilst the other delibe- 

to write. I know two n 
14! pat wegear lag pending 
es, I iw not ; 
make of it, but that she knows 
make of it herself. Her Head 
is just like a Squirrel’s cage, and her Mind 
uirrel that whirls it round. She 
never looks towards the end, but only the 
-beginning of things ; for she will call in all 
haste for one, have nothing to say to 
him when he is come; and long, nay die, 
for some toy or mom and when she has 
it, grows w it presently. None 
Cotas pptiem her a maine ¢ and 
whosoever would hit her thoughts, must 

shoot flying. 

“ The next is Mrs H———, who takes as 
much state upon her as would have served 
six of Queen Elizabeth’s Countesses; and 
yet she is no Lady neither, unless it be of 

3 yet she looks high, and speaks 

@ majestic tone, like one acting the 

Queen’s part in a Play. | She seldom > 
twice in a shape; but every time 

ts on a different garb. Had 

ith the Israelites in the Wilder- 

when for forty years their cloaths 

old, it had been punishment 

to have gone so long in 


should this rustling 


id her (I blush to say it) 

i ce. pa chief books 
she bought were Plays Romances ; 
i the better, she would ask 
TY. - 

is Mrs T7———, whose tongue 

a wheel, one spoke after 


[Oct. 


another, for there is no end of it. She 
makes more-noise and jangling than the 
bells do on a Coronation day. It is some- 
body’s happiness that she is yet unmarried, 
for she would make a Husband wish either 
that she were dumb, or he were deaf. She 
used to come to my Warehouse, not to buy 
books (for she talked so much, she had no 
time to read), but that others might hear 
her talk; so that (I am apt to think) had 
she but the faculty of talking in her sleep, 
one might make the Perpetual Motion with 
her tongue. 

His stay in the city, adorned by 
these fair creatures, is interrupted now 
and then by little journeys up the 
country ; and he gives us very inter- 
esting sketches of all that he saw there, 
from the Indian chiefs and queens 
down to the entertainments given him 
by the Puritan Divines he visited in 
the back settlements—of one of these 
reverend persons, Mr Aminadab Gery, 
he observes emphatically, ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian is devout—the preacher is primi- 
tive—he gave us a capital dinner.” 
Another “ Generous Levite,” is uncle 
to “ Mrs Comfort, who rode behind 
me this trip—a beautiful piece of lug- 
gage ;” and “ testifies his joy to see 
his niece, by a fat pig and bowl of 
punch he gave us for supper.” 

After a stay of much greater length 
than he had anticipated, John Dunton 
returns to London ; «nd he likens him- 
self to Ulysses for the troubles he had 
undergone, although we cannot per- 
ceive pany traces, except those of good 
eating and drinking, in his own ac- 
count of his wanderings. He cannot 
think of coming unexpectedly into the 

resence of his Penelope—so he turned 
into the Queen’s Head, Spitalfields, 
and sent word to her “ there was a 
gentleman there who could tell some 
news of Philaret.” 

‘¢ About an hour after, Iris came; and 
at the first interview we stood speechless, 
and gazing upon each other, whilst Iris shed 
a flood of tears. At last we got our tongues 
at liberty ; and then 
‘6 Embrac’d and talk’d, as meeting lovers 


would, 
Who had the pangs of absence understood.” 


We left tiie Tavern, and went home to 
Dr Annesley’s, where I was received with 
all the marks of kindness and respect. 

At my return, I expected nothing but a 
golden life of it for the future, though all 


my tions were soon withered ; for, 
being so deeply entangled for my Sister-in- 
law, I was not suffered to step over the 
threshold in ten months, unless it was once 
under disguise ; and the story is this. My 
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confinement ing very uneasy to me, és- 
jally on Cohen 1 was extremely 
yon. to hear Dr Annesley preach; and 
immediately this contrivance was started in 
my head, that dear Iris should dress me in 
woman’s cloaths, and I would venture my- 
self abroad under those circumstances. To 
make short of it, I got myself shaved, and 
put on as effeminate a look as my counte- 
nance would let me; and being well fitted 
out with a large scarf, I set forward; but 
step I took, the fear was upon me that 
it was made out of form. As for my arms, 
ete ual se fos ae 
altogether ignorant to what the 
snonld be reduced. At last I got safe to 
the Meeting, and sat down in the obscurest 
corner I could find. But, as I was return- 
ing through Bishopsgate-street, with all the 
i ion and the care imaginable (and 
I then thought I had done it pretty well), 
there was an unlucky cried out, ** I'll 
be hang’d if that ben’t a man in woman’s 
cloaths.” This put me into my preterna- 
turals indeed, and I began’ to scour off as 
geen ae op eta there were 
at least twenty or thi them that made 
after me; but, being acquainted with the 
alleys, I dropped them, and came off with 
honour. wy Rowmed Fae his  celigi Dr 
Annesley, knew not religious 
metamorphosis ; and though I do not think 
he would have suffered it, yet my inclination 
to public worship was justifiable enough.” 
Wearied with this confinement, he 
determines to make a trip to the Con- 
tinent, and spends, accordingly, seve- 
ral months at Amsterdam, Cologne, 
Mentz, &c. &c. of all which places, 
and their inhabitants, (the booksellers 
at least) he gives accounts in his usual 
style. On the day the Prince of 
Orange came to London, however, we 
find him once more in his native land, 
and, re-opening, with new vigour, his 
old shop at the sign of the Black Ra- 
ven, in the PouJtry. Here he publishes 
no less than 600 books (such is his 
success) in a very short s of time ; 
and out of all that number there are 
but seven of which he is inclined. to 
repent. Among these is the “ Voyage 
round the World, or Pocket Library ;” 
one volume of which collection is filled 
with “ The Rare Adventures of Don 
Kainophilo,” a production of the pub- 
lisher’s own pen, and the first, as it 
would seem, of the whole mighty fa- 
mily of his lucubrations. In regard to 
this volume Mr Nichols presents us 
with a note by the excellent author of 
the Curiosities of Literature, which 
we shall quote. 
“* This rhapsody is noticeable for its ex- 
treme rarity, and for two elegant pieces of 
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gy tom net 4 a met ag him 
to a higher degree of praise he has 
been usually thought to merit. It is ob- 
scurely noticed in his ‘* Life and Errors ;” 
but the Anagram of the Author’s name pre- 
fixed to a of verses declares him. It 
has a fronti which is a large foldi 

cut, with 24 circles, exhibiting the Author’s 
adventures. To this Work was ed 


Panegyrical Verse3, * by the Wits of both 
Universities,” who, however, offer no evi- 
dence of their residence or their 


unanagrammatised, 

hid unto none,” by which John Dunton 
would, and would not, conceal himself.— 
These volumes were published in our Scrib- 
bler’s thirtieth year, on his return from A- 
merica ; and are, in fact, a first essay to- 
wards that more mature ‘* Life and Errors” 
which he gave the world in 1705. He 
seems to have proj a series of what he 
calls ‘* The Cock-rambles of all my Four 
and Twenty Volumes ;” but his Readers, 
probably, deserted him at the third. Kain- 
ophilus, as he calls himself, ** signifies a 
Lover of News, not any thing of Kain, as 
if I were a-kin to him.” It is a low rhap- 
sody ; but it bears a iar feature, a cer- 
tain whimsical style, which he affects to call 
his own, set off with frequent dashes, and oc- 
casionally a banter on false erudition. These 
cannot be shewn without extracts. I would 
not add an idle accusation to the already in- 
jured genius of STERNE; but I am in- 
clined to think he might have caught up 
his project of writing Tristram’s life, in 
‘© twenty-four Cock-rambling” volumes ; 
have seized on the whim of Dunton’s style ; 
have condescended even to copy out his 
breaks and dashes. But Sterne could not 
have borrowed wit or genius from so low a 
scribbler. The elegant pieces of poetry 
were certainly never composed by Dunton, 
ee mind had no elegance, and whose 
rhymes are doggrel. On a rapid in 

tion, I have detected him hak. 2. from 
Francis Osborn and Cowley, without ac- 
knowl ent; and sev excellent pas- 
sages, which may be discovered amidst this 
incoherent mass, could not have been writ- 
ten by one who never attained the slightest 
arts of composition. He affects, however, 
to consider himself as ‘ a great Original” 
in what he calls ‘* this hop-stride-and-jump 
round the World :” and says, ** So great a 
glory do I esteem it to be the Author of 
these Works, that I cannot, without great 
injury to myself and justice, endure that 
every one should own them, who have no- 
thing to do with them; like the fellow at 
Rome who pretended to Virgil’s Verses.— 
But I saul diborane elie tame 
these plagiaries than Virgil himself did, 
requiring the tally to his Vos non Vobis.— - 
Let any man write on at the rate this is al- 
ready written, and I will grant he is the 
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uthor of this book, that before, and all 
rest to the end of the Chapter. No: 
is such a me syoel Whim in the aes 
something so like myself, so incom " 
(not because it is nonsense,) that who- 
throws but half an eye on that and me 
» Will swear "twas spit out of the 

mouth of Kainophilus.” 

The famous Athenian Society was 
shortly afterwards instituted by this 
aie of the many clumsy vo-~ 

published by them, a great part 
was written by Dunton himself. The 
of these lucubrations was to 
solve real or imaginary “‘ cases of con- 
science,” in regard to worldly—above 
all love affairs—and_ being assisted by 
Samuel Wesley and some other wri- 
ters of talent, it is wonderful how 
much success attended this absurd 
proposal for atime. Even Swift has 
written a poem in commendation of 
the Athenian Society, but when he 
did so, “ little” as Mr Scott observes, 
“« did he suspect that he was bestow- 
ing his praises on the bookseller, John 
Dunton.” The prosperity of 
Dunton’s business seems soon 
this time to have again been on the 
decline, for we find him making 
another involuntary voyage (to Ire- 
land,) and shortly after his return he 
publishes “‘ Dunton’s farewell to print- 
ing,” and seems to have shut up shop 
for aseason. To the last named pro- 
duction is prefixed an engraved head of 
the author—for which seeming piece 
of vanity he thus apologizes : 

‘¢ T shall conclude,” ke observes, ** with 
a short remark on Dunten’s Effigies; and 
shall introduce all I have to say on that sub- 
ject with a short account of the imal of 
drawing Faces; for it is so little wn, 
the discovery of it is a sort of novelty. 

‘¢ The first Limnihg that ever was owes 
its rise to the eh Pt aes ptm 
manner : e daughter of Delu- 
riades, the Sycionian, was to take leave of 
her sweet-heart, now going to wars, to com- 
fort herself in his absence she took his Pic- 
ture with a coal upon the wall, as the can- 

ow, which her father ad- 
it are t= I and it was ¢ 
by report ever was 
But the dtawiag of Dunton’s face 
owes its rise to the great wrong done me by 


oe aa 
as was the case of the Sycionian 
3 for being married, 


nor scarce death itself, can fade the colours 
where-a united heart is the frame, and the 


FOct. 
pieture true affection. So that you see, 
Gentlemen, it was mere Right and P % 
and not the fear that my Wife should lose 
the idea of her Husband's face, that tempt. 
ed me the exercise of so much patience as 
to sit three times to have (an’t please ye) 
my face drawn, to be stared on as often as 
the a yet I might affirm 
(did no esty forbid me to give them 
their just praise), that Knight has limned, 
Vander Gucht graved, and Freeman work- 
ed off, my Picture so much to the life, you 
do not fiatter them when you say, 

“* They make my Picture seem to think and live.” 

‘* A Gentleman seeing a very good Pic. 
ture of St Bruno, the Founder of the Car. 
thusian Order, and being asked his opinion, 
of it, * Were it not,’ says he, * for his silent 
Tule, it would speak.’ So I may say of 
Dunton’s Picture (it is drawn so much.to the 
life, *bating a little flattery), that were not 
Pictures resolved on a perpetual silence (that 
is, had they not a rule to held their tongues), 
this Picture would talk as loud and as often 
as the Original does by which it was. drawn. 
So that, Gentlemen, you might well say of 
my two Limners, 

Their pencil sure was made of flesh and blood.— 
for, as less as my Picture is, it is drawn 
so much alive, it is hoped it will guard 
. reg a mare od me all piratical 

rinters, by distinguishing the original and 
true Copies from such 2 tite false and im- 
perfect.—-So that you see, Gentlemen, it is 
merely the securing the benefit of my own 
copies, that has put me to the charge of a 
Copper-plate, and not the ambition to have 
a Face cut in Brass, with a Laurel about 
my Head, and Pegasus for my Arms, and 
eight Verses under my Picture, writ by the 
Athenian Society.” 

By this time (we had almost for« 
gotten the matter as easily as Mr Dune 
ton himself appears to have done,) he 
has lost ZJris, and married another 
lady whose romance name is Valeria. 
Having lived happily with her fora 
few months, their harmony is disturb- 
ed by money, the root of evil. Dune 
ton is in want of ‘cash to answer some 
bills, and applies to Madame Nicho-« 
las, his wt «sane who refuses 
to give him any assistance. The con- 
sequences are a separation from his 
wite—of whom, notwithstanding, he 
still continues to speak in terms of the 
most devout attachment—and about a 
score of pamphlets on the behaviour 
of her mother. Nothing can be more 

stiferous than the titles of these li- 
bellous brochures—but we find that 
we are giving more than enough of 
room to the affair when we mention it 
at all. 

(To be continued.) 
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PREDICTIONS BY C. C. 


Prediction First. . 
The densities of the planets will be found to be constantly increasing. 


Every particle of matter, from the 
surface of a planet down,to the centre, 
presses with @ constant force on the 
particle upon which it is recumbent ; 
and this globe would still be subject 
to the same law, whether it had a dis- 
tention to equal the magnitude of Ju- 
piter; or 8 compression to equal the 
ity of Mereury.’ If, from the 
centre of the Earth up to the surface, 
every particle p on the super- 
incumbent particle, it is evident that 
the Earth would constantly suffer a 
dilatation of diameter. Now, as it is 
the prevailing opinion among philoso- 
, that there is more vacuity than 
matter within the circumference of any 
one of the planets,* it is no wonder 
tliat it should become a question much 
agitated amongst them, whether the 
of all the particles in an op- 
posite direction ee age an op- 
posite effect? i.e. ether the law 
which is now in force within the bow- 
els of the Earth would produce a con- 
stant diminution of the Earth’s dia- 
meter so long as vacuities existed with- 
in the interior ? 

It was a grand era in the history of 
this discovery when geologists had 
proved that the primitive strata, if pla- 
eed in a horizontal position, would form 
the circumference of a much larger 
globe than that which they now cir- 
eumscribe ; this globe, therefore, must 
have had a greater magnitude when 
these strata were deposited ; and that 
the secondary strata must also have 
been incumbent upon a larger globe 
while they retained a horizontal posi- 
tion; but as they neither dip to so 
great a depth as the primitive strata, 
nor are so highly inclined in their po- 
sition to the horizon, the globe on 
which they were deposited could not 
have had so great a magnitude as that 
on which the primitive strata were 
formed ; and that also the last formed 
strata, which, they are in gene- 
ral but little removed from their first 
position, must have nevertheless been 


deposited upon oe of'4 somewhat 
greater magnitude, but not so ‘great 
as that on which the secondary Chats 
were formed. Thus did ists ap- 
proximate toward the evolution of this 
important law, by proving that the 
globe had from time to time diminish- 
ed in magnitude since. - strata ps 
encompass it began to be deposi 

It may here just be observed, that 
the sinuosity of the sttata in certain 
situations proves that the globe must 
have had a greater magnitude. when 
these strata were deposited... ‘Thus it 
is evident, that those seci strata, 
which have sometimes been d to 
undulate from one range of primitive 
hills to another, and which at the same 
time remain continuous th 
would, if restored to their former le» 
vel position, extend over a much 
greater horizontal surface than could 
be included between those ranges of 
hills ; those hills must have therefore 
been removed to a greater distance 
from each other when they admitted 
of the horizontality of these strata be- 
tween them, now they could only be 
removed to a ter distance fon 
each other by a dilatation of the Earth’s 
diameter ; this globe must have there« 
fore had a greater magnitude when 
these strata were deposited. 

The question relative to the con- 
stant. increase of the Earth’s density 
by the particles gravitating towards 
the centre, now found its way into the 
records of science, _ no pos, oe 
it rejected by philosophers as but 
pa of : ceaalaioctiin probable 
existence of such a law operating with- 
in the bowels of the Earth was now 
fully established, and philosophers in 

«their future researches, after its disco» 
‘very, arbitrarily insulated the Earth 
in space beyond the sphere of all pla- 
netary and solar attraction, and 
ren oe ee ete would 
be produced on 0 e pres- 

; pli. the 


sure of all the Sag 
surface—that the diameter of the 





* It was a bold conjecture of Newton’s, that the 


porosity of the Earth is such, that, were 


all the particles brought into contact with each other, it is possible they might be contain- 


ed within the compass of a cubic inch. 
Vou. VI. 
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Earth would constantly dilate by ev 
— pressing on the chiedioms. 
t particle was admitted—that as the 
globe distended the quantity of va- 
cuity within the interior would in- 
crease—and that after the Earth had 
attained to the magnitude of Jupiter, 
‘there would exist within it at least a 
hundred ‘and twenty times more va- 
than matter ;—having obtained 
these data, they now as to the 
‘probable effects that would be produc- 
‘ed on the globe by the constant pres- 
‘ure of all the particles in an opposite 
direction, and since they had found that 
a quantity of vacuum, equal to a hun- 
dred and twenty times the magnitude 
of the Earth, before it was subjected to 
the operation of the expansive force, 
was now contained within it, they had 
no difficulty in admitting that the 
es would take ar e move- 
ment,’ and that the globe would con- 
sequently suffer a diminution of dia- 
eee be however a problem 
and keenly agitated amongst 
them, to determine the precise state of 
condensity of the Earth at which the 
mobility of the particles would be ar- 
rested ; this was found to be a pro- 
blem of very difficult solution, and it 
was not till after much contention and 
varied’ discussion that they arrived at 
the plain and natural conclusion, that 
80 long as vacuities existed within the 
interior of the Earth, the motion of the 
particles downwards would never cease ; 
and as they found that the force 
which counteracts the force of gravity 
does not operate to a great depth be- 
low the surface of any one of the pla- 
nets, they thus proved that the densi- 
ties of all of them must still be con- 
stantly increasing. 
No sooner was the discovery of this 
coer law announced to the phi- 
phers of every country, than they 
began to apply it to the solution of 
those phenomena which till then in 
several 4 sare sciences had remain- 
ed problematical. First the spheroidal 
form of the Earth received a ready and 
certain explication, and then the im- 
portant fact was obtained, that the 
mean density of the Earth, from the 
centre to the poles, is greater than 
from the centre to the equator; and 
this fact suggested a new and plausible 
theory as to the cause of the polarity 
of the magnet—those numerous and 
ul discoveries which were e- 
volved by the compression of mixtures, 


and the subsequent expression of some 
of the A of which were 
composed were also due, tho less 
directly, to the discovery of ‘this eXx- 
traordinary law ; but of all the sciences, 
Geology and Cosmogony were certainly 
the most indebted to its evolution. In 
geology it accounted satisfactorily, 

First, Why strata, which were ori- 
ginally horizontal in their position, 
are now inclined to the horizon. 

Thus, as a plant increases in densi- 
ty, it diminishes in magnitude ; and 
since it is constantly increasing in den- 
sity, it is constantly diminishing in 

itude, this globe has therefore 
suffered a diminution of magnitude 
since the strata were deposited which 
everywhere encompass it ; and, there- 
fore, since these strata at their forma- 
tion would form the circumference of 
a larger globe, and are now circume 
scribing the nucleus of a less, they 
would, if soft, suffer bendings and in- 
flections while accommodating them~ 
selves to a globe constantly diminish- 
ing in magnitude ; and, if indurated, 
they would break asunder, and assume 
a position somewhat inclined to the 
horizon, and as the globe diminished 
more and more in magnitude, the 
strata would approach more and more 
toward a verticle position. 

Second, Why strata deviate the more 
from the horizontal position as they 
are the more ancient. 

As this globe has constantly dimi- 
nished in magnitude, then the more 
we recede from the present period, the 
greater will be its magnitude, and con- 
sequently the more ancient the strata, 
the ter would be the globe on 
which they were deposited. Since, 
therefore, strata, according to their se- 
niority, would, when deposited, form 
as it were the circumference of a larger 
globe, and they are now all investing 
the same pa tay and that the nue 
cleus of a less, it is evident that the 
strata last formed would require to 
shift less from their original horizon- 
tal position, in order to accommodate 
themselves to the present magnitude 
of the globe than strata of a prior for- 
mation ; that therefore the more an- 
cient the strata, the more must they 
be displaced from their first position ; 
the primitive strata must have there- 
fore assumed a posture more highly 
inclined to the horizon than those of a 
subsequent formation. f 

Third, Why strata, which were oriy 
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ginally soft, are now consolidated ; 
and why in general they are more in- 
durated as they are the more ancient. 
The force which consolidates the 
arth, must also be equal to the con- 
ion of the strata near the sur- 
face, where it acts with so much in- 
tensity ; and since the solidity of the 
globe is constantly increasing, the con- 
solidation of the strata, must likewise 
be in constant operation ; those strata, 
therefore, which have been the longer 
subjected to the consolidating cause 
must be the more indurated, i. e. strata 
be the more indurated according 
to their seniority. It must however 
be remarked, that the hardening of 
the strata is not altogether effected by 
the perpendicular pressure of the par- 
ticles; there is besides a constant la- 
teral pressure, arising from the circum- 
ference of the globe being in a state of 
constant decrease; and, by the co- 
tion of these two forces, the fluid 
which every stratum contains after its 
deposition must be ultimately ex- 


Fourth, Why bendings and inflec- 
tions are more frequent in strata ac- 
ee their seniority. 

As the force which consolidates the 
Earth acts nearly with the same in- 
tensity, whatever may be its density, 
it isevident that the magnitude of the 
globe must diminish the faster in pro- 
portion as the Earth is less dense. 
Those strata, then, which were depo- 
sited when the density of the Earth 
was not so great, wo not preserve 
their level position so long as those 





which were deposited. when , 
density of the was grea’ 
since, then, the more we recede; 
from the present period, the den- 
sity of the globe is always the less, 
strata would therefore, according to 
their seniority, preserve their horizon- 
tal position for a shorter period ; they 
would consequently be the less conso- 
lidated while shifting from that posi- 
tion, as they had not been so long sub- 
jected to the operatinn of the consoli- 
dating cause, they would therefore, a¢- 
cording to their seniority, be more 
pliant while shifting from that posi- 
tion ; wherefore, bendings and inflec- 
tions must be more frequent in strata 
according to their seniority. 

The shifting of the strata, while ac- 
commodating themselves to a globe 
diminishing in magnitude, accounted 
for earthquakes. 

The latent heat which exists below 
the surface of the Earth, and which 
must from time to time be expressed 
as the globe gets more indurated, was 
found to be the primary agent in the 
production of a volcano, and as there 
is a greater pressure at the time that 
the strata are turning to a more yerti- 
cal position, it accounted for the fact 
of the earthquake and volcano gene- 
rally accomnpRn TING each other. 

It was found, that the sub- 


Sey 


stance of a vein was originally diffused 

throughout the strata which include 

the vein, and had been expressed from 

the strata after the formation of the 

fissure which now contains it. C. C. 
(To be continued.) 








Ir seems a fit subject for the curiosity 
of an age to inquire into the effects 
upon its character of its own pete 

thought, 


‘pursuits ; unless it may be 


that, with a people, as in the case of 
an individual, too much curiosity of 
self-examination may both enfeeble 
and mislead the mind. 2 8 peo 
ple, as well as to an individual, there 
must be a measure of self-examina- 
tion that is both justifiable and salu- 
tary ; and we conceive, that the ques- 
tioning of those opinions, upon which 
a whole generation is disposed to act 
with implicit confidence, and some- 
thing like the ardour of passion, may 


fall within this reasonable measure. 


SOME EFFECTS OF AN EXCESSIVE APPLICATION TO THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE CONSIDERED. 






The age to which we belong has pur- 
sued, with activity and success un- 
known before, the investigations of 
physical science ; and with this spirit 
of inquiry there has prevailed also a 
persuasion, that the knowl thus 
acquired to the human mind was of 
high importance, not only for the 

wers which it added to human art, 
but for its direct influence on the fa- 
culties and character of the mind. Its 
influence may be beneficial, but it 
may easily be over-rated. We be- 
lieve, too, it is in danger to exceed 
its just limits. 

The effect upon the mind, of appli- 
cation to physical science, will vary 
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with ‘the character of scietice itself. 
For “séience may be spe- 
culative, or it may rest almost en- 
ly ‘in a sort of practical demon- 
stration. In our own country, we ap- 
| ae for the last half century, it 
as borne this last character. The 
science which has chiefly flourished 
amongst us, which may be said almost 
ing all others, to overspread the 
land, the science of the roy et 
lysis of natural bodies, perhaps by its 
raaye lication to the arts Of life, 
érhaps by its own inherent tendency, 
eminently assumed this practical 
character. Of the more ancient state 
of the science, of the researches, by 
such analysis, into the properties and 
powers of nature, which were pursued 
with such avidity of hope, and such 
intense application of thought by the 
elder alchemists, we seem now to 
know little or nothing. Their spe- 
¢ifie results are scarcely regarded, 
and their effect upon the minds of 
those inquirers, and through them 
more generally upon society, seems 
‘still more remote from touching us. 
A chemistry of our own, a new created 
science, has sprung up to our age, 
eclipsing by its splendour, the dim and 
feeble lights of preceding time; and 
still more, by the importance and mag- 
nitude of Song oe consequences, 0c- 
ing the minds, and givin - 
tie to the lives, not ofiky of set Pv 
cated to science, but of numbers with 
whom such results alone could give it 
interest and favour. Of that che- 
mistry we would venture to speak ; and 
of whatever other sciences, that lending 
themselves in like manner to the prac- 
tical uses of life, have obtained an im- 
portance in the national mind, distinct 
from, if not exceeding, the pure in- 
terest of scientific inquiry. 

The spirit which originally impels 
men to the investigation of nature, 
seems to arise, not merely out of their 
intellectual capacity and dispositions, 
but to hold a yet deeper seat in ima- 

ination. Wonder and fear are the 
eelings with which, in the more pri- 
mitive states of society, men approach 
to such inquiries. ‘They can perceive 
a mysterious darkness shrouding the 
secrets of nature ; and that ungovern- 
able curiosity which to the vulgar has 
seeme:] impiety, may have been felt 
as questionable daring, by the minds 
that obeyed its impulse. The awe of 
that mystery lay upon their souls; 


Loe, 
and the deep delight with. which ‘ 
— their sei at times to ie ae 
veil, was mingled with dation; 
We rank these feelings wit’ the su- 
titions thatare gone. But it would 
much to say, that they were altos 
ther the work of superstition. The 
eelings which superstition seizes on, 
and magnifies, may be legitimate in 
our nature; and we are not to con 
clude, because we know no such awe, 
we who are familiar with all speculas 
tion, we on whose childhood the lights 
of knowledge are showered before our 
understanding is even awake to ree 
ceive them—that therefore there is no» 
thing but fantasy and illusion in those 
strong and agitating impressions which 
have accompanied heretofore the in+ 
vestigation of the secrets of nature, If 
Maclaurin has said that he never tead 
the questions of Sir Isaac Newton 
without feeling his flesh creep, if Mal» 
lebranche, when he first opened a vo» 
lume of Descartes, found his eyes 
burst into tears and the book drop 
from his hands, we may be assured 
that there are strong feelings and 
strange emotions annexed in the con- 
stitution of our nature, to such high 
investigations. And if we recognize 
them no longer in ourselves, we may 
be rather led to apprehend, that by 
some ill-husbanding of our own we 
have thrown away a power we were 
endowed with, than to exult in our 
liberation from prejudice and error 
which hung upon the faculties of less 
enlightened inquirers. 

I conceive, that in the original im- 
pulse which bent the mind of men to 
these speculations, which urged them 
to explore the powers and the secrets of 
nature, there was in fact much more 
of mysterious imagination, and of deep 
unwonted emotion, than of mere in- 
tellectual gratification. And I suspec 
that the language in which Lucretits 
has described the state of the mind 
borne in the consciousness of its power 
into unknown worlds, 

me quedam divina voluptas 

Persipit, atque HORROR 
does more truly discover to us that 
natural conformation of our minds 
which calls us to such speculations, 
than any thing which now appears in 
our own pursuit of them. 

The blending of the knowledge of Na- 
ture by the earliest ages with their my- 
thology, and somewhat later, with thetr 
most solemn and impassioned poetry, 
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poets most cultivated times 
ak of the see ro faculties con 
belong to phi » all testify to the 
game ek we Saul have 
much difficulty in rete 4 that the 
power in men’s minds, which could 
suspend the strong passions of life, 
which in fierce and turbulent ages, in 
the midst of ardent and perilous con- 
tention, could turn them to lonely 
thought, and to the still contempla- 
tion of nature, was sprung from a 
source, as it held them with a 
r controul, than is known to 

the philosophy of an like ours. 
powerful feelings, whatever 
they may have been, pass away ; and 
there remains to an age like our own, 
as the impulse to the same pursuits— 
intellectual pleasure—the love of truth 
—and the confidence in important re- 
sults of investigation, extending the 

dominion of man over nature. 

If now we should attempt to com- 
pare the results of these two states of 
science, it may appear, that the ten- 
dency of inquiry pursued under those 
strong original impulses, was not so 
much to extend the actual dominion 
of science, as to bring back to the mind 
its own action resulting upon itself. 
The intellectual powers, filled with 
energetic life by the passion that incited 
and sustained their exertion, grew to 
their height of native strength ; and 
at the same time, being blended in 
their strong action with sensibility and 
wonder, and thus let into the moral 
nature, they turned on it their own 
strength, and exalted the individual 
character of the man himself. Hence 
we may read in the history of early 
ages, examples of high moral powers 
produced by the love of knowledge ; a 
proud and lofty strength, an exaltation 
and fortitude of character growing out 
of the speculative faculties, which gave 
to the contemplative philosopher his 
equal place, among the stern and gi- 
gantic progeny of the times. The re- 
verence of a dark age was around him ; 
and if he could dissipate neither their 
darkness nor his own, yet he upheld in 
the midst of their violent and agitated 
life the veneration of intellect. He felt 
it deeply in himself—he impressed it in 
= sdatond whan tes a - 

vigour the germ of intel- 
lectual life, to the ages in which its 
own sun should arise upon it, to call 
it forth into beauty. 
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andthe age in which the ancient 


‘The beneficial influence mors | 


of physical knowledge, — 
the spirit of, wonder. imagina- 
tion, is chiefly to be looked for in this 
moral effect ; in the high and powerful 
place which it concurred to assign to 
the faculties of intellect in:the indivi- 
dual mind in the living man.—Knows 
ledge itself, it is le that it often 
darkened. It could not be otherwise: 
For, carrying upon scanty materials of 
thought great and eager force of cons 
ception, it must needs rear up to itself 
at once a — edifice of seeming knows 
1 , which, disproportionate as it 
=e the realities upon which it was 
—— rer a mly be illusion. 

en these feelings are away, 
if ever an era of sticwes Seakd nite 
in which the value of such knowledge 
is appreciated merely by the power 
which it gives to man in his dominion 
over nature for the purposes of life 
then these results are reversed. Truth 
is discovered ; wl only the most exact 
truth satisfies the purpose of inquiry. 
But the intellectual mind is eaneah 
It is made a servant to life. No lo 
united with imagination and sensibi- 
lity, no longer carried back into itself, 
from its excursion amidst material 
knowledge, with augmented sense of 
its own sublimity of power—it cannot 
bring back into the man himself a mo- 
ral exaltation—but it accustoms him to 
= a value to = wers from 
the purposes in i ey are em- 
loved, It teaches him at lest to feel, 
that he with his faculties is important, 
only because the objects of his know+ 
ledge are more important than him« 
self. 

But before science. can fall into such 
degradation, if it should ever fall into 
it, it through an intermediate 
and a better state :—when intellectual 

leasure, and the love of truth, are the 
incitement to its cultivation. 

This is the epoch, when its. benefi~ 
cial influences a the most un+ 
cuestionable ; en its effects seem 
necessarily the most pure. Yet it 
seems possible, that even these effects 
may be over-rated, and may be carried 
to excess. 

Intellectual pleasure is a just motive 
to the pursuit of science ; for we have 
a right te the natural enjoyment of all 
our faculties. It is salutary too, as all 
natural and grateful activity: induces 
health and vigour.—But we over-rate 


the value of intellectual pleasure, when 
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convéive any intellectual end to ‘be 

i of science; which 

‘easily its intellectual na- 

ture ; forgetting that its highest end 

is to serve a moral utility. e over- 

rate: it a unduly, when we es- 

teem in such pursuits our own enjoy- 
ment, merely withdrawing 

from consideration of the service which 

all our faculties are bound to render. 

it in excess, when the in- 

e knowledge we attain, is 

less than the pleasure of our own in- 

activity. 

The love of truth, is the purest of 
all the of science. It en- 
nobles the faculties it employs, and 
carries its unconscious virtue into the 
whole moral being. The study of even 
natural truth, has this high and bene- 
ficial character ; but the study of na- 
tural truth, is in some respects liable 
to excess, and to over-estimation. 

For it has a tendency to raise itself 
up into competition with moral truth ; 
not in those minds, perhaps, which 


it in purity and simplicity, 
ee fie: all these which spentus:it in 
the pride of their power, and in ali 
those which are carried to it by a con- 


tagious ardour of opinion. It may be 


‘said, ially, that when the study 
of physical science becomes on any ac- 
count the favourite and general pur- 
suit of an age, it tends strongly and 
directly to obscure moral truth. 

The subjects of moral knowledge, 
though of all the most rea/ to the mind, 
are to a judgment immersed in the 
objects of sense, shadowy and unsub- 
stantial. The mind, incorporated as 
it is, in life, with matter, is prone to 

its own independent nature. It 

wi ws itself with effort from sense, 
and easily yields to its solicitings. 
Material science flatters this declension 
of the spirit ; while in the faculties it 
cuerers. _ to ihe 2 mind 
ivileges of its higher nature, 

and jet calls it down into the sphere 
of sense. The spirit, prone to delu- 
sion, engages without suspicion, in 
that money which it is yet in- 
tellectual, while it is given over to 
matter : it attains moreover, such easy 
satisfaction,—it finds so soon a firm 
ing-place in the knowledge which 

is built of such solid materials ; and 
conceives in its system of science, di- 
mension and structure like that of the 


world itself, which its system 
to embrace aud ccatgedben:: It is 


(Oct. 
not to be wondered, if with this seduce _ 
tive aid to natural inclination, this 
strength grafted on natural infirmity, — 
difficulties should grow tom’ i 
and if the world which it 
should diminish in comparison into nape 
row compass, and fade into shadows, 

There is an injury to moral contem. 
plation arising also from the influence 
of these studies, on the character of 
the intellectual faculties. The. facul. 
ties, exercised in the investigations of 
— science, attain toa new and 
unknown precision in their action;.9 
result of great general importance, if 
it could be kept merely subordinate; 
but which is in danger, if it draws 
to itself excessive estimation, of deceiy- 
ing the mind into too low an estimate 
of its other most important faculties, 
The absolute necessity of this intelleg- 
tual exactness, in material knowledge 
and arts, and the overwhelming magni- 
tude of the results that are thus built, 
it may be said, upon that quality alone, 
concur to generate in the mind a scorn, 
a slight regard, at least, of all those 
faculties, in which this strongly. de 
fined action is wanting. Imagination, 
sensibility, passion, the sources, of 
moral knowledge, are lowered. in. the 
scale of esteem: not upon a consideras 
tion of their actual place in human nae 
ture, or of their influence upon life— 
but because their action, so often ob- 
secure, troubled, and indefinite, wants 
that virtue of precision, by which the 
faculties merely intellectual have a- 
chieved their stupendous works, have 
subjected the laws of nature to their 
knowledge, and her powers to their 
sway. 

These observations, as far as they 
are true, apply to the whole circle of 
physical science. We would add a single 
observation, on that particular science, 
of which we have more ps A ad 
ken, that science, which in the 
ratories of the alchemists was perhaps 
the most mysterious and full of ima- 
gination of all the sciences, and which is 
become, in the hands of modern che- 
mists, of all the most material in 
its ordinary state, the most 
from mind. For the intellectual, eul- 
tivation yielded by any science, arises 
from the intellectual interest with 
which it is pursued. As long as. the 
materials that are subjected to the un- 
derstanding invite the faculties to exer- 
tion, as long as awakened intelligence 
is discovering its own paths among 
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materials of knowledge. vi 
poses strength, and: co’ ai emt 
larging its own capacity, it feels plea- 
sure return upon itself’ from its exer- 
tion,—it acknowledges in its activity 
a self-derived enjoyment; it is un- 

ing its own nature, by following 
out its dictates. But to this result of 
Science, it is evidently necessary, that 
it should be pursued with something 
of the genius of discovery, in the spirit 
of inventive inquiry, in the conscious- 
ness of original and independent 
thought. The science of chemistry, 
as long as it is so pursued, by the ex- 
treme minuteness, the intricacy, and 
the occult nature it may be said of its 
investigations, requiring a very subtle 
and delicate, as well as a very exact 
action of the intellectual faculties, 
tends to produce on them a cultivation 
of nding character. But when 
it extends itself, as with us it does, far 
beyond the natural limits of intellectual 
interest ; when, comprehending vast 
ranges of objects, it raises up a new 
purpose to the mind, not to satisfy its 
own a intelligence, but to 
possess the whole extent of discovery, 
which an age has brought forth, from 
that time it changes its intellectual 
character. It is to the mind no longer 
pure intellectual science. It is an 
enormous accumulation of facts: and, 
instead of infusing by the spirit of de- 
light, a living vigour into the action of 
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the intellect, it imposes a task 

the faculties, which, at the same 

that it requires their strength, 

it.. In short, by the great extent of 
knowledge, which as mere knowledge 
it lays upon its student, it takes its 
place at the- head of those pursuits, 
which in their commencement are’ in- 
viting, ful, and in ting. to 
the intellectual faculties; but as 
Lamar oy are. over the just limits of 
a nat interest, begin to contract 
the capacity they had before enlarged, 
and to stifle the animation of thought 
they had helped to kindle. 

To the causes which have been thus 
imperfectly stated ; and to causes akin 
to these, may be ascribed perhaps in 
great part, that dereliction of the most 
important, and naturally most attrac- 
tive knowledge, which marks the spirit 
of philosophy in the present day. 
Other causes, no doubt, and of a deep- 
er origin, have contributed to give te 
the faculties merely intellectual, their 
present usurped place in. philosophy : 
but the general ardent pursuit of phy- 
sical science appears necessarily to 
concur to the same effect :—Nor does 
there seem more reason to doubt, that 
the ultimate tendency of these studies 
in excess, is to d e and injure the 
faculties which they raise up in the 
first place to an unnatural and undue 
authority. , 
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MR EDITOR, 
I nave just been reading with much 
pleasure an article continued through 
two numbers of your work, in vindi- 
cation of professor Stewart’s philoso- 
phy, but am inclined, nevertheless, to 
take up discussion with the writer, if 
it may be permitted to do so at this 
distance of time, on a suggestion with 
which he closes his observations. 
** The phraseology,” he says, ‘‘ which 
these writers,” (the QuarterlyReviewers 
whose strictures gave occasion to the 
vindication) “have employed in contro- 

ing Mr Stewart’s doctrines, is so 
very different from his, as to occasion 
much embarrassment to one who 
wishes to form a judgment of the 
controversy.” ‘* They must be aware 
that this author has been at great 
pains to fix upon preeise and definite 


terms for the use of metaphysical 
writers.” ‘‘ If, indeed, they disapprove 
his phraseology, they may well be ex~ 
cused for not having adopted it, but 
they can hardly be excused for not 
having stated their objections to it, 
and pointed out the circumstances in 
which it differs from their own. But 
if they think that a correct, uniform, 
and definite phraseology is not of the 
utmost importance in logic and meta~ 
physics, then they maintain an opin- 
ion which is directly opposed to that 
of the greatest authorities on those 
subjects, and for which it was still 
more incumbent on them to assign 
their reasons.” 

Now, Sir, I ask, must the impugner of 
another’s doctrines, either adopt his lan- 
guage or give his reasons for Listen senting 
from it? I think it is a very arbitrary 
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controvert the principles of a system 
in intelligible ?—Why must 
I first controvert its p >— 
To me it would appear that one 
writer offering criticism on the philo- 
sophical writings of another, even if 
these comprehended an entire sys- 
tem of philosophy, and were of high 
and authority in the coun- 
try to which both belonged, may with 
perfect poy adopt any one of 
three courses. He may, if he pleases, 
‘write for the pupils of that philoso- 
phy ; and then, if he can do it with 
satisfaction to himself he may, as a 
facility and ‘an indulgence to them, 
adopt the language to which their 
minds have been formed—Or he may 
write to the philosophical world ; in 
which case it is open to him to use 


the of any ey OR system 
of phi hy to which he himself’ is 


, or-he may use what he con- 
ceives to bea more general language 
of metaphysics, current among philo- 
sophers at large :—Or, finally, writing 
oud es these ee to all the 

understandings of an intelligent 
nation besides, he may use—let me 
speak without offence—his mother- 


tongue :—he may use, I should ima- 
gine, a natural language, free from 
any limitations assigned by one sys- 


tem of phi hy or another, and 
which, edepting teat to natural truth, 
will be found to adapt itself also to 

natural understanding. 
Why the Quarterly Reviewers, from 
having neither adopted Mr Stewart's 
nor assigned reasons for dis- 





Cet, 
to hold that correct and ie ee 


guage is not important in phi ¥: 
T find it still more difficalt to under. 
stand. The charge is. severe: 
would seem to me to have requi 
other - to rest “y 
But with respect to the charge 
holding a uniform language to be # 
important, in philosophy, and to 
general tenor of the whole , 
which insists so much upon the value 
or necessity of a language fixed an 
defined for the use of Shilosephted 
writers—as this involves matter of 
much more general argument, and 
was chiefly in my mind in beginni 
to write at all—on this subject I "will 
venture to speak a little more at large, 

Iam aware that much importance 
has often been ascribed by writers in 
philosophy, to thus limiting and fix- 
ing the signification of words ;. and 
that much labour has been bestowed 
on the object of thus establishing a 
clear and correct philosophical lan. 
guage. But to my own mind, I con. 
fess, there has always appeared some- 
thing harsh and unsatisfactory in the 
method of proceeding ; and at vari+ 
ance, I should say, with the nature 
of language itself, nor have I been 
well able to comprehend the grounds 
of its alleged importance. The pro- 
ceeding of which I speak, it will be 
understood, is the assigning to words 
of common language a meaning either 
more enlarged or more restrained than 
that which they commonly bear, and — 
so rendering them applicable to philo- 
sophical use. 

One purpose I conceive for which a 
metaphysical writer may be induced 
to adopt words to meanings of his 
own, is to give names to new ideas. 
An original mind bending its intense 
action on any branch of science, and; 
by such action, if I may say so, caus+ 
ing it to unfold its natural growth, 
as the power of such minds in such 
_— does indeed produce know- 
ledge, and give to science a being of 
which the ee already existed 
in nature, but did not before take 
their form ;—An original mind thus 
creating science, produces new concep- 
tions and new forms of thought, 
which in the exposition of ‘such 
science may require new names, either 
because the language will not furnish 
them expression, even with much ‘cits 
cumlocution, or because, being meé+ 
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egwarily of continual recurrence in 
) ge ition, there is needed for 
thm 3 


poe Seen 
the y but the great o 
garity of continual circumlocution. In 
guch cases it has been customary, I be- 
lieve, either to form new words within 
the language, if its genius allowed it, or 
to adapt words from some other lan~ 
. In either case, the harshness 
of the new-formed words has not of- 
fended in the language of science, and 
they have grad y » with the 
extension of know , into the lan- 
of the country. 
is case I have stated, rather to 
it from the consideration of 
the present question than in part of 
it. The Lg Fm of oe 
ing a language of phi » applies 
i hess su Solte” and thee Prcas 
which are already familiar in philo- 
sophy, and for which expression has 
hitherto been sought in language 
of the country. It appears to some 
writer whose thoughts are more pre- 
cise, or he fancies so, than those 
of others who have treated the same 
subject before him, that they have 
used certain terms too laxly or 
vaguely—by which I should under- 
stand variably, for any vagueness or 
laxity in the signification of a word 
on any single occasion, can mean 
merely that the conception which the 
passage should express is so obscurely 
and sy topes A expressed, as not to 
assign exact signification of each 
of its terms, which would be no more 
in effect than that such a particular 
sentence was ill-written, which could 
plainly be no ground for proposing 
any general alteration in guage. 
The vagueness or laxity of significa- 
therefore, which Sires ager 
ing to assign the meaning o 
a vol ae be a variable signifi- 
cation. The inconvenience or evil it 
is intended to remedy must be, that 
the meaning of any such word is so 
unfixed in the popular language, that 
philosophical writers themselves have 
used it, some with one application, or 
one extent of meaning, and some with 
another ; or the same writers differ- 
ently, at different times. But still 
what is the inconvenience? If every 


ioh to 


- passage in itself were justly written, 


it should assign the meaning in which 
the wéed.ia th 


ere used leave no 
EJ 


rom for obscurity. But I presume, 
fe wot “happens is this. The me- 
ou. VI. 
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taphysical writer, having exceedin; 


does by degrees 
come hae = ma variable 
signification occurring expres- 
sion, that peculiar suming. which 
they there possess, more ily than 
any other. So that his own mind no 
longer needs with the term those cir- 
cumstances of concomitant expression, 
which would otherwise be necessary 
to suggest and determine the peculiar 
acceptation. His mind leaps, as it 
were, to that acceptation which is so 
familiar. And in writing he no long- 
er conceives tlie different state of ether 
men’s minds from his own in this res- 
pect; but writing to them, as he 
speaks to himself, he uses a too ellip- 
tical expression, and sets before them 
a term which he distinctly under- 
stands, unaccompanied by those qua- 
lifying circumstances which should 
determine or even suggest its peculiar 
meaning. To him, perhaps, it would 
bear his own i meaning, 
under circumstances which to other 
minds would determine another sig- 
nification. 

Under the force of this kind of ha- 
bitual impression of certain terms, an 
inquirer of great force of mind, and 
great clearness and distinctness of 
thought, might, it should seem, in 
writing, use misleading expressions. 
And yet it would seem to me, that in 
such a case, nothing more than the 
knowledge of his writings, and such 
acquaintance as they mi ive with 
the habits of his mind, w be re- 

uired to remove such error, and to 
clear up occasional obscurity. 

If in the minds of different writers 
the same word has acquired, in other 
senses, this kind of ap riation,— 
there is room, it is e t, for still 

eater obscurity and error in the con- 

ion of associations with which its 
use will be attended in passing from 
one of these writers to another. And 
the obscurity and error which may 
thus attach themselves to writings of 
great merit and value, are the incon- 
venience and evil which I conceive it 
is intended to remedy, when it is pro- 
posed to fix the param meaning 
of the words of language. 

But still I am not able to un- 
derstand the remedy ; for I can find 
in it, after all, " ing else than the 
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disorder it is designed to remove. 
Fou what does the writer in effect, 


who limits by definition the meaning 
of his terms? He does that expressly 
and avowedly which others have per- 
unconsciously done. He takes the 
word from its large free use in the lan- 
guage, and attaches it especially to the 
meaning, which, in his own metaphy- 
ion, is its most important 
meaning. For himself such defini- 
tions may be of avail; they are a 
to clear up obscurity from his 
language; they are a glossary 
annexed to his writings. But beyond 
this, for general application in philo- 
sophy, how do they seem to be avail- 
e? The peculiar uses of terms 


and important, and if on these, or on 
any other , they are of autho- 
rity with public, will carry 


to a certain degree into public use his 
own unconscious 4 jation of 
terms ; they will e their expres- 
sion intelligible ; and, if there is good 
reason, impress its peculiarity 

tly on the language of phi- 

y, and at last on the 

of the country. What other authori- 
ty can any writer attach to his own 
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peculiar expressions, to his.own limi 
tation of terms, than that ane 
= to his — and his works >— 
All inquirers of original thought 
candidates alike for! fixing the ren 
of language; all oa their own 
meaning on its words with a force 
which is the force of their own minds. 
He whose paramount authority over. 
bears his competitors, and leaves to 
his successors no choice but to adopt 
his language, has, with or without de- 
finition, fixed the language of philo~ 
sophy. Whilst he who falls short of 
this authority, however carefully he 
may have limited and defined his sig. 
nifications, falls back into the number 
of those who, by their peculiarity of 
expression, have prepared obscurity 
for the writings of others, and, except 
to the most exact and studious of their 
readers, have left it upon their own. 
It would seem to me, that the best 
a metaphysical writer can do for him- 
self with respect to the important 
terms of philosophy, is to be consist- 
ent with himself in using them ; and 
the best he can do for others, to dis- 
turb them as little as possible from 
their natural signification in the lan- 
guage to which they —_— 
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LOUIS XVIII. AND THE FRENCH ROYALISTS. 


Tue character of Louis XVIII. has 
been so long obscured, formerly by his 
exile, and latterly by the eclipsing 
IR cas tak Uo: coy youre bak 
one must loo irty years 
to find any traces of his real disposi- 
tion, which is the more material, un- 
der circumstances, inasmuch 
as it has'given rise to the reproach so 
commonly thrown out against the Ul- 
tras of France, that they are ‘ more 
roar the King. A little ex- 
into the early history of the 
agen Nw eae that it was — 
ible to s Royalist than 
is XVIII. was in those days of 
Wy hat h 
e cannot suspect that he was pa- 
ralysed by the same vile and odious 
motives which excited the activity of 


Philip Egalité ; but undoubtedly the 


circumstance in which he stood, of 
the second in succession to the 
crown, and the first in succession to 


the regency, ought, as a matter of 


mere good taste, to have made his af- 
fection towards his unhappy and per- 
secuted brother, a little more promi- 
nent. It was surely a singular and 
unlucky coincidence, that he should 
be, of all his family, after the Dau- 
phin, the nearest to the throne, and 
yo Egalité, the pore the Jaco- 

ins. It is true that this disgraceful 
popularity was softened down by the 
very qualities which perhaps contri- 
buted to create it. His manners were 
low ; his tastes were rather worse than 
his manners, and whatever abilities he 
may have possessed, were so buried 
under the sensuality and selfishness of 
his mode of life, that they gave neither 
hopes nor fears to the discontented nor 
to the loyal. Observe, we k of 
thirty years ago. It is to be , 
and indeed there is reason to believe, 
that these thirty years of adversity 
(if the king considered that to be ad- 
versity during which he never wanted 
two courses) may have in some degree 
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improved the personal character of this 
i But it is surely not too much 
to say, that somewhat of his original 
and. natural indolence and selfishness 
is likely still to adhere to him, and to 
render him as indifferent to what may 
be the state of France under his 
brother, as he was to what 
was the state of France under his el- 
der brother. 
In 1789, a patriotic wit attributes to 
each of the mo family a song, <4 


first line of which is supposed to 
characteristic. The Count D’Artois 
sings, 


‘I am a soldier and a gentleman,” 
but the Comte de Provence (Louis 
XVIII.) only mutters, 

“Iam no king ; and, what is worse, no 


Again—in another jeu d'esprit, also 
from a jot pen, where Sentai 
tic residences in the different streets of 
Paris are assigned to the royal family, 
Egalité is lodged in the Rue de Louis 
le Grand ; the Count D’ Artois (whose 
devotion to his brother was so honour- 


able that even his enemies respected © 


it,) is placed in the Place Royale, 
while Monsieur (Louis XVIII.) is 
trundled into the Rue des Francs Bour- 
pew street, says St Foix, which 
its name from being inhabited by 
the lowest and meanest of the people. 
These not unimportant trifles are to 
be found in the Memoires pour servir 
a l'Histoire de 1789, p. 30 and 116. 
But this, you will perhaps say, is 
the malice of the Jacobins. Not al- 


Louis XVIII. and the French Royalists. 4s 


together; for the Jacobins detested 
M. D’ Artois ; yet, as we see, did him 
some kind of justice ; and why should 
we take it for granted that they did not 
also do justice to M. de Provence ? But 
let us see what the Royalists thought of 
i yy the 15th aes vt 
Actes des Apotres, p. 128, there is one'o 
those satirical fabs ‘called ‘by the 
French Noels: the verse in’ w: 
Louis XVIII is described, may be 
gece as an additional proof ‘of what 
the public opinion even of the Royalists 
of 1790, was with regard to him :— 


mi 9 
** Je crains trop de l’embarras ; 
‘* Mon frére est dans wn vilain pas, 
** Mais, helas! gu’il s’en tire.” 


which may be thus imitated— 
"+ Very active at: his plate, 

daepetdincew er my" myco 
the great, | 


In size he is Louis the ; 
And thus he half-hiccupp’d half-sung : 
“ Permit me to make my escapes: 
‘* I’m @ poor inoffensive good man ?: 
- § My brother, who's ina d———d scrape, 
** Must get out o’t as well as he can.” 
We think one may now safély say, 
that it is no. very great crime in the 
French Royalists to be more Royalist 
than Louis the X VIIIth, who Pssica' 
his brother, his king, ‘ ina 
scrape, is ted as leaving him 
* to get out f nee aire eaten 





EXTRACTS FROM THE “ PRATO FIORITO,” ON THE VICE OF DANCING, 


MR EDITOR, 
The godly book above mentioned late- 
ly furnished me some important les- 
sons, or familiar examples, relative to 
the sin of usury, which, you agreed 
with me in thinking peculiarly appo- 
site and instructive, on the eve of the 
meeting of a new Parliament, where- 
in it was apprehended that matters of 
this nature might undergo a great 
deal of discussion, and require the sa- 
lutary check of ancient experience, to 
restrain too licentious spirit of 
modern innévation. ‘The close of the 
first séssion of the same Parliament in- 
duces me to refer again to the same 
valuable repertory of monastic lore with 
@ like view of benefiting such of my 


Protestant country-men, or women, as 
may not be too zealous in the cause of 
our reformed religion to think of a- 
vailing themselves of the wisdom of 
the scarlet lady ; and the first subject 
which I happen to hit upon is one 
which appears to me, of all others, to 
afford an useful field -for reflection at 
the termination of a London season. 
It is the following, 
‘* How damnable and detectable a thing, 
At ee Se is vain and disso- 
ute en 
~ Lib. 1. Cap X. 


‘** Truly,” observes our pious and elo- 
uent author, “ one of the most singular 
ollies .committed man and woman a- 
mong the vanities of this world, is light and 








Profanity of Dancing. 
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to trace the origin and 
of this “ dissolute and las- 
civious exercise” to the devils in Hell, 
what time the Israelites, after a 


to dancing round the molten calf in the 
desert ; and he then enumerates the 
several unbecoming actions, by which 
(as he strongly expresses it,) “‘ young 
men and maidens, while cing, 
do (as it were) crucify again their 
Redeemer.” And first, he observes, 
** they find a sort of sensual grati- 
fication in, and moreover obtain the 
lause of the c gry by the act 
leaping as high as they are able— 
not g that in exact proportion 
to the altitude of every leap will be 
the depth to which they are doomed 
to sink in Hell.” Secondly, “ it often- 
times happens that dancers spread out 
and extend their arms in order to give 
apa e energy to their performance, 
y which stretching out of the arms 
in this profane amusement they dis- 
play a manifest disregard of the holy 
crucifix, the figure whereof they so 
irreverently imitate.” The lifting of 
the head and voice are in like manner 





Loe, 
construed into acts of undesigned, 
nevertheless most impious, ; 
and he finishes his exordium by a'warns 
ing, peculiarly terrible to the classof 
male and female dandies, that the 
more curious and vain their attire at 
these indecorous exhibitions, the more 
conspicyous will be the deformity and 
rudity of their appearance “at the 
day of judgment.” 

e shall select the third of the 
legends, or “ examples,” which follow 
these terrible denunciations. It shows 
“how certain persons, dancing on 
Christmas eve, were unable to cease 
dancing for a whole year after. 
wards. 


It is written in the * Speculum 
Historiale,” how in a certain town in 
Saxony, where was a church dedicated 
to St Magnus the mertyr, in the tenth 
year of Emperor Honorius, just 
when the first mass was begun upon 
Christmas Eve, some vain young ped 
ple, at the instigation of the devil, 
were set a dancing and singing ina 
dissolute manner hard by the ae 
in such manner that they hi 
and disturbed the divine service— 
Whereupon the priest, moved with a 
holy and just indignation, commanded 
them to be still, and to give over this 
accursed vanity. But the aforesaid 
miserable sinners, for all that was said 
to them, and commanded them, would 
never cease from that execrable 
faneness and devilish mischief. Upon 
which the priest, inflamed with zeal, 
cried out in. a loud voice—‘ May it 
please God and St Magnus that:ye all 
continue to sing and dance after this 
fashion for an entire year to come from 
henceforward.” Wonderful to relate ! 
So did . ee of that holy man 

revail, that, by divine permission, 
tose wretched nervous, (being fifteen 
in number, and three of them ae 
did, in fact, so continue dancing an 
skipping about for a whole year toge- 
ther ; nor did any rain fall upon them 
during all that time, nor did they feel 
cold, nor heat, nor hunger, nor thirst; 
nor did they ever tire ; nor did their 
garments wax old, nor their shoes 
wear out. But as if they were beside 
themselves, like to people 
with phrenzy, or idiots, they kept 
singing and dancing continually, 
and day. weategeheset eg it 
the bishop, who gave them absolution, 
and reconciled them before the altar 


of St Magms. Which having beet 
6 
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-the three women suddenly ex- 
and the rest slept for three days 

gad nights successively, and afterwards 

i ce > their nm that they 
‘thought worthy to work miracles 

Sedeoth. And some of them that 

lived wwe manifested the punish- 

ment of their offence in dreadful trem- 
of their limbs, which they suf- 
aolavin unto the day of their death. 
The sixth example relates how a 

in of noble family, and “ of mar- 
beauty, according to the flesh,” 
became extremely anxious to go and 
join in the festivities and balls of this 
world; and, being restrained in her 
evil inclinations by her pious parents, 
waxed therefore very sad and sorrow- 

ful indeed. In which state being vi- 

dited by a holy man, to whom she 

made confession of her vain wishes, he 
asked her, whether, if it were propos- 
ed to her, by the privation of a single 
day’s pleasure, to secure the enjoy- 
ment of a whole year’s dancing and 
junketing, without interruptions, she 
would not agree to the bargain? And, 
having answered that certainly she 
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would do so with the greatest alacrity, 
the good man therefore read her a ser- 
mon, (which I may be excused for not 
inserting at length,) the object of 
which was to prove that, by her pre- 
sent denial of similar enjoyments on 
earth, she would secure to herself an 
eternity of them in heaven ; and this 
he founded upon three texts—1, From 
the prophet Jeremiah, “‘ Tu ornabe~ 
ris tympanis tuis, et ieris choro 
ludentium, &c.” 2. From the Psalms, 
** Prevenerant principes uncti 
Psallentibus in medio juvenculorum 
tympanistrianum.” _ And 3. From the 
Hymn of the Virgins, “ quacunque 
deges, Virgines sequuntur, atque lau- 
dibus post te canentes cursitant.”— 
And with these sacred promises the 
simple maiden was so much moved 
that she instantly became influenced 
with holy desires, and after dedicating 
her virginity to Christ, went, at the 
expiration of five years, to enjoy the 
literal accomplishment of her compact, 
in footing and jigging it to-all eter- 


nity. ' 





- A EUROPEAN NATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


Tr is rather curious to recall to our re- 
collection the States of Europe as the 
os in rast the ‘Saeind 

were, at t time, su to 
hold relatively to each other. The 
following list is extracted from the 
celebrated Abbé de St Pierre’s plan for 
a European diet.—Ann. Polit. tom 2, 
p. 613. 

1, The Emperor of Austria 


F 
P 
F 


2. The King of France 
3 The King of Spain 
4. The King of Portugal 
5. The King of England 
6. The States of Holland 
% The King of 
8. The King of Sweden 
9. The King of Poland 
10. The Enipress of Russia 
11, The Pope 
12. The King of Prussia 
13. The Elector of Bavaria 
14. The Elector Palatine 
15. The Swiss’ 

The Ecclesiastical Electorates 

The i 

The 

The 


See 
fff 


brated “ reverie” ~ Fleury 
of a European diet to be 
deputies from each of thie 


Fd 
& 


it 


-_ 
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above named powers, to determine all 
differences by a kind of judicial deci- 
sion, and thus to ensure eternal peace, 
appears now-a-days much less vision= 
ary than it did in 1737. In truth, 
the Congresses of Vienna, Paris, and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in which the four 
great powers, Austria, England, Prus~ 
sia, and Russia, (France being admit- 
ted latterly to the conferences, ) settled 
all the questions relative to the divi- 
sion and policy of the great European 
family, were diets upon M. de St 
Pierre's principle. And it will be well 
for mankind if a continuation of the 
same system shall lead to the a: y 
result which the philanthropic Abbé 
contemplated, of a general and lasting 
peace. Why should it not? Why 
should a shot be fired in Euro 
when Austria, England, France, Ho 
land, Prussia, Russia, and Spain, form 
a tribunal to mediate between powers 
who may have a difference, and a unit-~ 
ed force to punish any country which 
should dare to commit aggression upon 
another. 

Financial difficulties are the origin 
of all national discontents and political 
revolutions. It would be hard to find 
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a serious sedition in European history 
which has not had an immediate con- 
nexion with taxation. Now, war is 
the great cause of financial difficulties, 
and if the European congress shall 
render wars infrequent, and great 
military establishments, pro tanto, 
unnecessary, they will raise more ef- 
fectual barriers against future revolu- 
tions than any other possible device of 
human wisdom can create. But alas, 
this wise system (if even to be perse- 
vered in) is only for the future. The 
French revolution, and above all, the 
gigantic ambition of “ its child and 
champion,” Bonaparte, have entailed 
upon Europe a load of expense and 
financial pressure which may, perhaps, 
be the germ of new troubles. They 


COet, 
also have created a mili spirit. 

which has rendered war rey 
speculation of great masses of the pos 
pulation of all Europe ; and they have. 
unfortunately concluded with consoli« 
dating the triumph of their mischie. 


vous principles, by the impunity which . 


has been extended to ali, and the rg. 
wards which have been lavished og 
most of the surviving criminals of that 
atrocious revolution. 

Let us hope, however, that the 
several governments have internal 
strength to enable them to weather 
the present difficulties, and thatthe 
judicial union of the sovereigns may 
continue to decide upon all national 
differences, and thus deliver mankind 
from internal wars for the future, 

M. 





ANA. 


I. Every one kaows that in Burns’ 
song which begins, 
s¢ Is there for honest poverty ?” 

the bard indulged in a /evelling strain 
of sentiments, which some of his rea- 
ders have blamed ; yet one of the most 
forcible stanzas might have been bor- 
rowed (if Burns had ever borrowed) 
from a person who was not likely to 
have a levelling principles, 
or to have underrated the authority of 
the princes of the earth. I mean King 
Lewis the XIV. of haughty and mag- 
nificent memory. 

Burns says, 

“* A king may mak a belted knight, 

A etait dans, and a’ that ; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Gude faith he maunna fa’ that.” 

Freron tells us, that Lewis, walking 
one day in the garden of Versailles, 
with all his nobles around him unco- 
vered, directed Mansard, an able ar- 
chitect and amiable man, who was, it 
seems, unwell, to put on his hat—the 
courtiers looked astonished at so great 
a condescension, but the monarch re- 
buked them by saying, “ gentlemen, 
I can make as me | dukes as I please, 
but I never could make a man like 
Mansard.” Freron, vol. ix. p. 36. 

II. The Jesuits of Dole had two fine 
convents and estates, the one called 
L’Are (the bow) in Lorrain, and La 
Fléche (the arrow) in Anjou; when 
the latter was given them by com | 
the IV. the following distich appeared, 


Arcum dola dedit, dedit illis alma Sagittem 
Francia, quis chordum, quem meruere, da- 
bit ? Howell's Fam. Epist..’ 


Dole gave these monks the bow—a shaft, 


e 
But who will give, what they deserve, 3 


string ! 

The anagram is pleasant; but, it 
seems, the Jesuits know how to have 
two strings to their bow. 

III. Pope exposes, in admirable 
poetry, the idle vanity of those whose 
———ancient, but ignoble blood, . 
Has on Some scoundrels ever since the 


But I never have met this folly more 
strikingly exemplified than in an ac- 
count of the family of Rosencrantz, in 
Hofman’s Historical Portraits of the 
Worthies of Denmark. “ This family, 
through a long train of descents of 

rsons filling the highest offices, offers 
ew events worthy of attention, except 
that one nobleman of this name was 
executed for forging, and another ba- 
nished for a libel.” 

IV. A curious Trial by Jury.— 
Christiern the II. had a mistress named 
Dyvele with whom he suspected one 
of his nobles, named Forben Oxe, to 
have been too familiar. She, however, 
died, and after her death the king 
asked Oxe to tell him sincerely if his 
suspicions were well founded. I own, 
said Oxe, I tried, but never could suc- 
ceed with her. The furious king or- 
dered Oxe to be tried for this intend- 
ed crime before the senate—he was, of 
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course, acquitted ; if, said the enraged of the most absurd self-love, as the story 
ae orclated tyrant, his neck were of Narcissus itself—But Ovid paint- 
as thick as-an ox’s, I would have his edhismaniac witha soft and harmonious 
pead. He called, therefore, together pencil ; Rousseau’s portrait of himself 
twelve peasants, and forming a square isin the style of Spagnoletto—Amongst 
with four spears, into which they en- other fine sentiments which he means 
tered, (an odd jury box,) he forbade for philosophy, he says, “ In labour- 
them to te till they should have ing to acquire my own esteem, (it does 
to their verdict upon Oxe. The not seem to have required much la- 
peasants, lexed what todo, returned bour,) I have learned to do very well 
aspecial verdict which would havedone without the esteem of others.” Thus 
no discredit to a jury of Jesuits—“‘ We the clear and christian duty of satisfy 
ennot try him,” said they, ‘‘ when ing, in the first place, ones own con- 
his own confessions have already con- science is parodied by Rousseau into 
demned him.” This was enough for an expression of that morbid vanity 
Christiern, and poor Oxe did lose his which can extract internal satisfac- 
head accordingly.—Frer. ix. 54. tion from the disapprobation of all 
« V. That aolien Rousseau wrote toa mankind. M. 
farce called Narcissus a preface as full 





HORZ CANTABRIGIENSES. 


No IV. 
Academicae Luctus, et Gratulationes. 


MR EDITOR, 
Ir has often struck me, that an interesting article might be mipplied from the 
yb 


neglected (and, in some instances, rare) volumes, known gene: the titles 
Luctus and Gratulationes, of the two English Universities. From long desue- 
tude it has now become matter of history, that these learned bodies were accus« 
tomed during nearly two centuries—for I cannot trace the practice to a remoter 
date—to celebrate e event, sad or sprightly, which could be supposed to 
interest the nation or it's chief magistrate. An accession; a royal marriage ; 
the birth, or the decease, of a prince or a princess; the recovery, restoration, 
or return of a sovereign ; the successes of a war, or the conclusion of a peace ; 
the restitution of a public library; nay, the deaths even of illustrious or in- 
genious subjects—Sir Philip Sidney, Mr Camden, Mr Edward King ( Lycidas), 
General Monk, Sir Bevill Grenvill, or Dr Radcliffe—elicited the “‘ melodious 
tears,” or the not less melodious smiles, of the Cambridge* and Oxford muses. 
My own shelves furnish almost all those of the following dates: 


1. 1586. Death of Sir Philip Sidney.—Acad. Cant. Lacryme, per A. Nevyllum. 1587. 
2— Peplus, &c. Oxon. 1587. 

.— Exequiz, &c. Oxon. 1589. 

4 1603. Aetession of James I.—Acad. Oxon. Pietas, &c. 

5. 1612. Death of Henry Prince of Wales.—Epicedium Cant. &c. 

6. 1619. enemerornne Queen Anne.—Lacryme Cant. &c. 

T. 1624, snnnrnroneee William Camden.—Camdeni Insignia, &c. Oxon. 

8. 1638. Birth of Duke of York.—Vitis Caroline Genma altera, &c. ad vada Isidis. 
9. 1637. @ Princess.—Yvvwdie Musarum Cant. &c. 
10. ——— Death of Edward King.—Justa Edouardo King, &c. Cant. 1638. 
1l. 1641. Return of Charles I. from Scotland.—Irenodia Cant. &. 
12, —— —Eucharistica Oxon. &c. 























* America herself, in at least one instance, has not disdained to the mother-island, 
In 1761 appeared, from the Boston press, in an elegantly printed volume, upon the sub- 
ject of the Accession, ‘‘ Pietas et Gratulatio Collegii veer pats oper (Harvard College, 
Cambridge) apud Novanglos.” It’s dedication, as contrasted the grounds of the rup- 
ture which a few years afterward severed the two countries, supplies an additional in- 
stance, if indeed any such be wanting, of the ightedness of man. —— how- 
ever, with an unconscious equi affirms, that ‘* the commencing reign will form a new 
#ra for North America!” All the compositions, thirty-one in number, with the exception 
of that of the President, are anonymous ; though some of them would not have disgraced a 
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13, a Marriage of Prince of Orange and Princess Mary.—Teors.ue Anglo-Bataya 
; ¥ ¥ Pari plusquamn Virgineo, &e. 03 
14. 1643. Return of Queen from Holland.—Musarum Oxon. Exilarngm, &e. 
15. —— Death of Sir Bevil Grenvill.—Oxford Verses, &c. (Reprinted, London, 1684) 
16. 1654. Peace with annonce > Pacis, Kc. Cant. ra 
19. ae ; usarum Oxon. EAravpogie, Genti Togate ad 
Isidis Celeusma Metricum. ™ 
18. 1660. Restoration.— Acad. Cant. Las, hs &e. 
19. —— Death of Duke of Gloucester —Epicedia Acad. Oxon. &c. 
20. 1669. mvenennnnve Queen Dowager Henrietta.—Threni Cant. &c. 
21. 1670. wnnnnnnne Henrietta, Duchess of Orange.—Lacryme Cant. &c. 
22. —— Duke of Albemarle.—Threnodia Cant. &c. 
23. 1671. Anne, Duchess of York.—-Epicedia Cant. &c. 
24. 1677. Marriage of Prince of Orange and Princess Mary.—Epithalamium Cant, &¢, 
25. 1683. Marriage of George of Denmark and Princess Anne.—Hymenzus Cant, 
26. 1685. Accession of James II.—Mestissimez ac Letissime Acad. Cant. &c. 
poe Supplex Recognitio, &c. et Pietas Acad. Oxon. &e, 
1688. Birth of Duke of Cornwall.—Genethliacon, &c. Cant. 
1695. Death of Queen Mary.—Lacryme Cant. &c. 
30. —— —Pietas Univ. Oxon. &c. 
1697. Return of William III. after Peace of Ryswick.—Gratulatio Acad. Cant. &e. 
1700. Death of Duke of Gloucester.—Threnodia Acad. Cant. &c. 
1702. Accession of Anne.—Acad. Cant. Carmina, &c. 
— —Pietas Univ. Oxon. &c. et Gratulatio, &c. 
35. —— -—Comitia Philologica in Honorem Annz, &c. Oxon. 
1704. National Successcs.—Plausus Musarum, &c. Oxon. 
1714. Accession of George I.—Mestissime ac Letissime Acad. Cant. Carmina, &c. 
33. ——. —Pietas Univ. Oxon. &c. et Gratulatio, &c. 
39. 1715. Death of Dr Radcliffe —Exequiz, &c. Oxon. 
40. 1727. Accession of George II.—Luctus Acad. Cant. &c. et Gaudia, &c. ; 
41. 1733. Marriage of Prince of Orange and Princess Anne.—Gratulatio Acad. Cant, &e. 
42. 1736. Frederick Prince of Wales. 
43. 1738. Death of Queen Caroline.—Pietas Acad. Cant. &c. 
“A — Oxon. &c. 
45. 1751. Frederick Prince of Wales.—Epicedia Acad. Cant. &c. 
4. — Oxoniensia, &c. 
47. 1755. Restitution of Public Library.—Carmina ad Thomam Holles, &c. Cant, 
48. 1760. * Accession of George I1I.—l\.uctus Acad. Cant. &c. et Gratulatio, &c. 
49. a Pietas Acad. my &e. 
50. 1761. Marriage of George IiI.—Gratulatio Acad. Cant. &c. 
61. — ¥ ui Epithalamium Acad. Oxon. &c. 
52. 1762. Birth of George Prince of Wales.—Gratulatio Acad. Cant. &c. 
53. —— Solennis Acad. Oxon. &c. 


54. 1763. Peace of Paris.—Gratulatio Acad. Cant. §e. 


Beside these, however, (and in general it may be observed, that upon most 
of these occasions, except where the subject was strictly local, both universities 
came forward) others were published—in 1631, on a royal Birth; in the year 
following, on the King’s Decbvery from illness ; on the Peace Westphalia, 
I believe, in 1648; and, a century afterward, on that of la-Chapelle : 
with several more in 1691, 1708, &c. &c. which stronger memories, or 
wealthier libraries, will supply. t 

In some of the above are found the names of Herbert, Crashaw, Cowley, 
Milton, Locke, Barrow, Prior, Bentley, Jortin, and Gray—an illustrious 
decade! But such names, alas! are only the rari nantes in gurgite vaste; 
and even Gray's hexameters, in 1736, were not deemed worthy, by -his 
friend and editor, of being preserved from the common fate. “ Adula- 
tory verses of this kind (Mr Mason observes), however well written, de 
serve not to be transmitted to posterity; and, indeed, are usually buried, 
as they ought to be, in the trash with which they are surrounded. 
Every person, who feels himself a poet, ought to be above prostituting’ his 
powers on such occasions ; and extreme youth (as was the case with Gray, 



































* It was upon this, or the preceding similar occasion, that the Epigram “* While Cam 


and Isis, &c.” made its 
+ Ihave not named the “* Luctus Britannici,” on the Death of Dryden (fol. Lond. 
1700), because it is not exclusively academical. 
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twenty) is the only thing that can apologise for his having done it.” Yet the 

compliments, or condolences, of Cowley and Marvell have been printed in their 

respective works ; and the double-tongued Duport, with his inexhaustible urn, 
which (like that of the witty and unprincipled Dr South) flowed even during 
the Protectorate, when more loyal tongues were silent, fills nearly half his 

“ Muse Subsecive”* with verses of this description. Notwithstanding the 

protest of Mason, indeed who himself however both wrote, and reprinted 

what he wrote, (J! Pacifico) upon the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, at the age 
of twenty-three, I feel assured that one interesting duodecimo might be formed, 
by a ju icious selector, out of these numerous quartos and folios. Tantula 
sunt vatum corpuscula! Neither is it unpleasant, even in less polished com- 

itions, to mark the cloud-streaked east, which announces the coming day ; 
and to observe, that Cowley from the first was quaint, and Milton sublime, 
and Barrow copious. Here we see embryo judges and hana secretaries of state 
and prime ministers themselves, first imping their wings for loftier flights. It 
is occasionally, also, not without it’s uses to biography ; nor will it pass with- 
out a smile from the reader, that the two eventful years of 1688 and 1715 are 
here only celebrated for the birth of the Pretender and the death of Dr Radcliffe !! 

Since the year 1763, however, as if the frequency of the recent demand had 
exhausted the academical Hippocrene, great events of various kinds have 
passed without receiving any poetical notice from either university. ‘The al- 
most unprecedented fecundity of the queen, which, from the speedy recurrence 
of births, must have drained the imaginations of the most inventive—the paci- 
fication with America—his majesty’s illness in 1788, and his recovery—the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales—the truce of Amiens—the imperial visit— 
Trafalgar, and Waterloo—and (last, not least) the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte and her royal infant—what a succession of subjects! 

But the public, it may be apprehended, have lost little by the discon- 
tinuance of the customs in question ; and as little the poets themselves. The 
verses were any composed, no doubt, by the school-fellows or friends of 
those under whose names they appeared ; and time has abundantly repaid 
the generosity of the writer, for what was regarded perhaps at the moment as a 
sacrifice, by leaving his own name undiscoverable. Such, we must admit, is their 
general character, that if public records and parish-registers had not come in 
timely aid of college-numbers, the “‘ sacred bard,” in a large plurality of in- 
stances, it is to be feared, would have failed to protect his subject from the 
“ long night” of oblivion. 

Exercises of this kind, however, are now presumptively at an end ; and Lau- 
reates and Academies will hereafter, probably for ever,. te spared the necessity 
of crying, Poscimur. . 

Before I conclude, I will throw together the names of a few of the lofty or 
learned contributors upon each occasion ; marking, by italics, such as recur 
in subsequent years. Mere heads of houses, noblemen, &c., the ‘‘ mob of gen- 
tlemen” sch , are of course omitted. 

No, 4. 1603. J Howson, Th. Ravis, J. Rainold, and Rich. Kilby (all translators of the 
Bible) Geo. Abbats (for so the Archbishop, then Dean of Winchester, 
spelled his name) Henry Marten, Lord. Wentworth, aged 11, and his 
brother, aged 8 ! Rich. Carpenter, Jac. Cooke, Geo. Hakewill, Arthur 
Duck, J. Leynthal, Rich. Corbett, Thos. Cooper, Geo. Webbe, J. Pri- 
deaux, E. Coles, and J. Hamden. 

It may be noticed, as a striking fact, that the Oxford University-press 
at this time wanted types for a third line of Hebrew—typographo deer- 
ant characteres ! p. 10. 
5. 1612. Andr. Downe (Tr.), Jos. Blaxton, Rich. Moundeford,—Balcanquall, GEO. 
HERBERT (the divine), Fra. White, Theoph. Wodenote, and Dens. Holles 
This was the era of chronograms and acrostichs, mesostichs, &c. 
6. 1619. J. Hacket, Edm. Dickinson, Dudley North, Norton Knatchbull, James Wil- 
lett, Ralph Winterton, and Abr. Whelock. 
Anagrams were now very general. 





* In my copy, however, which formerly belonged Ex dono, &c., to his friend Profes- 
sor Widdrington, along with a copy of remuneratory verses, is candidly inserted the fol- 
lowing patagraph :—J. Duportus clarissimi, cujusque vitam egregiis carminibus exornat, ut 
em = plurimis virtutibus abundasse, qui alienas sic amavit. 
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7. 1624. Br. Twyne, Sidn. Godolphin, Will. Strode, Hen. Elsynge, Car. Deodati, and 


J. Harmar. 
In the collections of 1631, 1632, 1633, and 1637 occur the contributions 
of Milton’s friend, Edward King. 

8. 1638. Brian Duppa, J. Rous, W. Cartwright, Rob. Waring, Geo. Ashwell, J, 
Halsey, Tho. Greaves, Fra. Rous, Hen. Killigrew, and Jasper Mayne. 

9. 1637. Tho. Comber, Hen. Fern, James Duport, P. Samways, Hen. More, J. Sher. 
man, Ralph Widdrington, Ed. Rainbowe, J. Wallis, Th. Norton, Ed, 
Penruddoke, And. Marvell, Ricu. Crasnaw, and Apr. CowLey. 

10. 1637. Tho. Farnaby, J. Cleveland, and J. Miron ‘(Lycidas).’ 

11. 1641. Rich. Sterne, Edw. Dering, W. Dillingham, Ja. Tabor, Ralph Cudworth 
Abr. Cowley, and Oliver St. John. : 

12. ——-_ A. Woodhead, E. Gayton, T. Tullice, Hen. Vaughan, and J. Fell. 

13.—— Rich. Zouch, Ralph Bathurst, and J. Hall. 

14. 1643. Dudley Diggs. 

15. 1643. Ric. Baylie, Tho. Lamplugh, Hen. Harington, and Pet. Wyche. 

The Oxford verses often conclude with a copy by Leon. Lichfield, the Univer. 
sity-printer. 

16. 1654. J. Arrowsmith, B. Whichcot, Fra. Glisson, Tho. Fuller, and Geo. Bright. 

17. 1654. J. Owen,—Bagshawe, Nath. Crewe, Rob. South, J. Locke, J. Forde, and J. 
Ailmer. 

18. 1660. W. Disney, and Isaac Barrow (and in the three ensuing numbers), 

19. ———_ Edw. Pocock, J. Dolben, J. Speed, Fra. Turner, and Steph. Penton. 

20. 1669. J. Pearson, J. Spencer, and 7. Gak. 

21. 1670. J. Battely, R. Garth, L. Milbourne, and Leo. Welstead. 

22. —— R. Creyghton, W. Saywell, T. Gataker, and Nat. Lee. 

23. 1671. T. W. (oolston ?) and J. Byrom. 

24. 1677. R. Duke, Jos. Barnes, J. Glanvill, W. Fleetwood, and J. Hartcliffe. 

25. 1683. Rob. Jenkin, Matt. Scrivener, and H. Gore. 

26. 1685. Geo. Harbin, Charles Dryden, Geo. Stepney, Hen. Wharton, Tho. Johnson, 
Jac. Winstanly, W. Wotton, Tho. Baker, M. Prior, and Geo. Stanhope. 

27. ——-_ Tho. Hyde, Edw. Bernard, Edw. Pococke, Geo. Smalridge, and Arthur 
Mainwaring. 

28. 1688. Bevill Higgons. 

29. 1695. J. Covel, And. Snape, Fra. Hare, Rich. Cumberland, Tho. Sherlock, J. 
Trevor, A. Blackwell, James Upton, Will. Shippen, W. Willymot, Cha. 
Daubuz—Hoadly, and Ambrose Phillips. 

30. 1695. H. Aldrich, Tho. Hanmer, Edm. Chishull, J. Freind, Hen. Sacheverell, J. 
Shadwell, Basil Kennett, Ant. Alsop, J. Potter, E. Thwaites, and Christ. 
Codrington. 

31. 1697. H. Bland, Rob. Walpole, and Pet. Needham. 

32. 1700. Marquis of Blandford, Rich. BENTLEY, W. Sherlock, Tho. Pilgrim, Tho. 
Ralph, and Pet. Allix. 

33. 1702. Tho. Rymer, and A. A. Sykes. 

34.——  W. Elstob, R. Boyle, W. Pulteney, J. Hilldrop, J. Cockman, W. Oldisworth, 
and Peter Foulkes. 

36. 1704. Tho. Cockman. 

37. 1714. J. Markland, Zach. Pearce, and Roger Long. 

38. Rich. Grey, Rich. Rawlinson, Ralph Assheton, and Dighy Qgtes. 

39. 1715. Phil. Barton, and J. Trenchard. 

40. 1727. Rich. Dawes, ‘Tho. Hayter, W. Battie, Rich. Mountney, J. Jortin, S. 
Pegge,—Seward, and Dr J. Taylor. 

41. 1733. Phil. Yonge, J. Garnett, W. Cooke, and C. Anstey. 

42. 1736. Tuo. Gray. 

43. 1738. Geo. Harvest, W. Whitehead, Israel Lyons, J. Upton, and Edm. Keene. 

4A. —— Rog. Newdigate, J. Coneybeare, James Merrick, Edw. Bentham, Wellbore 
Ellis, Jos. Trapp, J. Shipley, and Jus. Spence. 

45. 1751. J. Green, W. George, J. Hallam, Geo. Baker, Beilby Porteus, Fr. Mon- 
tagu, J. Hinchliffe, Erasmus Darwin, J. Foster, J. Parkhurst, R. Cum- 
berland, J. Cranwell, Fra. Maseres, and J. Symonds. 

46. ——- Lord North, Tho. Hunt, Rob. Lowth, Tho. Warton, Tho. Tyrwhitt, Benj. 
Kennicott, Rich. Hill, Henry Flood, B. Blayney, Cha. Jenkinson, Edw. 
R. Mores, C. M. Cracherode, and Matt. Lewis. 

47. 1755. Rob. Glynn, Cha. Emily, Rob. Tyrwhitt, Rich. Furmer, Elijah Impey, and 
Edw. Tew. 

48. 1760. S. Ogden, J. Langhorne, R. Croftes, Benj. Heath, T. Zouch, J. Halifar, 
Tho. Powys, Hor. Mann, Joah Bates, and J. Law. 

49. ——_ Brownlow North, Shute Barrington, James Macdonald, Lewis Bagot, Fra. 
Mundy, Fra. Stone, J. Cleaver, and W. Cleaver. 
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-50. 1161. Edm. Law, J. Lettice, 8. Berdmore, and Geo. Hardinge. 

51. ——' Sam. Bishop, J. Jekyll, J. Napleton, Abel Moysey, and Lucas Pepys. 

52. 1762. Visc. Fitzwilliam, Rob. Graham, W. Hayley, and J. Hey. 

53. —— H. J. Pye, Edm. Cartwright, Henry Courtenay, J. Symmons, W. Eden, and 
Giles Rooke. 

54. 1763. Luke Gardiner, W. Bennet, and James Scott. 
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Ar the close of the last season it was 
our intention not to have renewed 
these notices. From a habit of per- 
tually referring the degraded and 
worthless state of the Modern Drama 
to the enormous size of the regular 
theatres, we had become quite weary 
of attending to them at all. And the 
causes which had brought about this 
evil increased our disgust tenfold. It 
was absolutely provoking, and not to 
be thought of with common patience, 
that the most enlightened amusement 
of the most enlightened people in the 
world should be sacrificed to the paltry 
and short-sighted views of a joint-stock 
company, and a wealthy individual ; 
and these feelings were not likely to 
be much allayed by the reflection, that 
the only hope in which we could take 
refuge from them was, either that 
these blind-folded money-seekers would 
sooner or later be compelled, for want 
of resources, to desist from carrying on 
the war against good taste, or that, by 
some fortunate accident or other, their 
rival theatres would, on some fine 
frosty night, illuminate the metropolis 
in the form of rival bon-fires. In 
saying this, it must not be supposed 
that we think lightly of the inconve- 
nience and distress that either of these 
alternatives would cause: But they 
are actually the on/y alternatives; and 
the evils that would result from them 
are not for a moment to be put in 
— with the good. 

The truth is, we were fairly tired of 
our task—chiefly because we felt that 
it was a task, and that, therefore, it 
was not likely to be performed with 
either utility or amusement to the 
reader or ourselves. But we really do 
think that a great and important 
change has within these few months 
taken place in the prospects of our na- 
tional drama; and that the crisis of 
its affairs is very near at hand. 

In consequence of the exclusive pa- 
tentees of the regular drama not hav- 
ing dared to rouse the public feeling 
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by thrusting forward, too forcibly, 
claims that are manifestly founded in 
bad policy and injustice, several of the 
minor theatres have been gradually 
changing their former character, and 
assuming something of a regular and 
classical air. They have been engag- 
ing some of our first-rate actors, and 
making approaches to the performance 
of the legitimate Drama: And their 
houses, not requiring to be construct- 
ed on the principles of a whispering- 
gallery, have been filled accordingly. 

In the mean time, Old Drury, as we 
predicted that she would, has given up 
the ghost ; and the persons who hast- 
ened her death have cunningly con- 
trived to pass off her body, as the bar- 
ber did that of Little Hunch-back, 
upon their neighbour, Mr Elliston, 
whose evil genius has instigated him 
to embark his whole property in mak- 
ing some experiments upon the said 
body—for he fancies it to be only in a 
state of Asphixia. He will find him- 
self mistaken, however. He may try 
to infuse fresh breath into it by puff- 
ing it with newspaper bellows; and 
endeavour to make the blood re-flow 
by warming it with patent stoves, or 
rubbing the palsied members with 
(attic) salt, if he can procure any ;— 
but all will be of no avail. A few 
convulsive movements may perhaps en- 
sue,—like those produced by galva- 
nism :—but they will have no other 
effect than to startle the spectators, 
and perhaps, from the enormous size 
of the subject, permanently injure the 
operator. 

Add to this auspicious state of things 
the circumstance of Mr Kean being 
about to leave England for two or three 
years, and thus withdraw his atlas 
shoulders from the support of this 
monstrous monopoly, and we cannot 
help anticipating a speedy end to it, 
and to all its mischievous conse- 
quences. 

We may then, perhaps, live to see our 
theatrical establishments assume some- 
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thing like the following arrangement : 
—The King’s Theatre to be appro- 
priated exclusively to Italian operas ;— 
Covent-Garden to be converted into an 
English Académie de Musique for the 
encouragement of a grand national 
Opera and Ballet ;—the internal part 
of Drury-Lane to be entirely re-mo- 
delled, and contracted to a moderate 
size, and a new Theatre on a similar 
plan.built—these two for the exclu- 
sive representation of the legitimate 
English Drama, including Tragedy, 
Comedy, and Farce. Perhaps the mi- 
nor theatres might then safely remain 
under their present restriction : but we 
see no very good reason why it would 
not be for the benefit of all parties that 
they should be free from any restric- 
tion whatever. 

With the distant prospect of this 
change before us,—and perhaps with 
some faint hope of being able to con- 
tribute our mite towards bringing it 
about,—we are tempted to continue 
our Notices of what is going forward 
in the theatrical world.—But lest our 
temper should be thought to have been 
somewhat soured since we at first pro- 
posed a little good-natured gossip with 
the reader, we must fairly confess that 


we no longer sit down to our task con 

amore ; and that we cannot help every 

now and then exclaiming to ourselves, 
‘* A plague o’ both your houses !” 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Steward. 

Tue first novelty of the season has 
been a Comedy at this theatre. It is 
called Tue Stewanrp ; and is said to 
be “ founded on” Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter. But it is, in fact, nothing 
more than a revival of that piece, with 
some a and insignificant altera- 
tions. This comedy has evidently been 
brought forward at the present time, 
not from any intrinsic attractions of 
its own, but from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of its containing characters 
extremely well adapted to display the 
talents of some favourite performers : 
principally Mr Macready and Mr W. 
Farren. Yet the comedy is not with- 
out a degree of merit in itself. The 
character of Monpaunt ( Macready ) 
is drawn with considerable force, truth, 
and consistency ; and that of Irrm 
(Farren) is ‘finished with great care 
and skill.—There is also a good deal of 
interest excited during the — 
and developement of the plot ; and the 


(Oct. 
dialogue, if it seldom delights, as 

dom offends good per on = 
however, scarcely any originality in the 
piece ; and it was not at all worth re. 
viving for itself.—Holcroft shewed 
some skill in the manner in which he 
availed himself of the materials fur- 
nished by previous writers; but he 
had no creative power of his own. He 
produced no work that will live, be- 
cause, though he could dove-tail the 
dead parts together, he could not in. 
fuse a vital principal into them. But 
the grand fault of this comedy is its 
extreme seriousness. It has, in fact, 
no pretensions to the title of a comedy 
at all. It must be a strange, and not 
a very “ happy alchemy of mind” that 
can extract mirth from the gloomy in- 
vectives of a self-made misanthrope— 
or the misery and remorse of a ruined 
gamester—or the agonies and despair 
of a father who believes that he has 
been instrumental in the seduction of 
his own child. Yet these are the in- 
gredients of the chief character,— 
Mordaunt.—Neither is there much to 
compel laughter in the spectacle of a 
cunning scoundrel successfully plotting 
the destruction of his benefactor—or 
the insane curses and imprecations of 
the same person, when his machina- 
tions are laid bare by an accomplice, 
as great a villain as himself.—Nay, it 


is quite possible to refrain from smiles; 


even at witnessing the misery of a 
loving and virtuous wife neglected by 
her husband ; or the sighs and tears 
of a lovely and innocent daughter, de- 
serted by her parent. In fact, there is 
nothing less comic than the sufferings 
even of the wicked, except those of 
the good: and this comedy consists of 
little else but one or the other. And 

et, notwithstanding this great fault, 
it has been completely successful: 
chiefly, as we think, in consequence 
of the admirable manner in which it is 
performed throughout. Every charac- 
ter in the piece, without exception or 
qualification, was played as well as it 
could be. We are only able to notice, 
in particular, those of Item and Mor- 
daunt, by Mr W. Farren, and Mr 
Macready. 

Item, the villanous old Steward who 
gives the title to the play, while tot- 
tering on the brink of the grave, is 
ready to barter his own body and soul, 
and those of all his kind, to gratify his 
filthy passion for lucre. He crouches 
down to the earth, and creeps after his 
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victims, like a cat following her prey. 
His features are as hard Suk oxtheae 
as those of the coin on which he dotes. 
You can see that money is the means 

the end of his existence. He 
loves it for itself alone. It is his food 
and raiment—the breath of his life— 
the blood of his heart—the sum of his 
daily thoughts and his nightly dreams. 
—He kneels to it when he goes to rest. 
It is his only hope—his only good— 
his only god. “And when, at last, all 
that he possesses of it is suddenly and 
unexpectedly snatched away from him, 
he raves and rages about, like a tiger 
that has lost her young. His teeth 
grind against each other—his eyes 
glare, and seem bursting from their 
sockets—his voice gushes forth at in- 
tervals, or is lost in hurried and im- 
potent attempts at expression. Then, 
fora moment, he drops on his knees, 
his eyes fill with tears, and “ hands 
are in an agony of supplication. 
But the next moment, findi : that all 


is in vain, he starts upon his feet again 
urs forth a torrent of curses and 
imprecations—and then rushes away, 
as if in despairing and hopeless search 
after his lost idol. 
The whole performance, and parti- 
cularly the last scene, was really fine ; 


and we cannot help noticing that what 
hasalways before struck us as a great de- 
fect in Mr Farren’s acting, was, on the 
contrary, a beauty in this. We mean 
the hard and fixed expression of his 
countenance. In all the early part of 
the character his features looked as if 
they were carved out of box-wood, and 
were only to be moved by stratagem ; 
but, in the last scene, their free, loose, 
and wild expression formed a natural 
and admirable contrast to this. We are 
happy in this opportunity of doing 
justice to the talents of an actor of 
whom we have hitherto neglected to 
speak as he deserves. 

We never before saw Mr Macready 
play so well as in the highly sensitive, 
yet ruined, guilty, and desperate Mor- 
daunt. It was a very fine perform- 
ance—full of deep pathos, strong pas- 
sion, and exquisite judgment. ‘The 
scene in which he believes himself to 
have been instrumental in the ruin of 
his own child exhibited wer 
_ and vehemence, occasio: a se 

and heightened by beautifully pathetic 
and affecting contrasts: and the whole 
was worthy of the rank which this 
gentleman is entitled to claim, as the 
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second actor on the English stage. 
We think, too, that in this, and in the 
few other characters of the same class, 
which Mr Macready has performed, he 
has shewn that he possesses more of 
the air.and manner of a gentleman than 
any other actor of this day. Mr Kean 
has none at all: But then he seldom 
wants it, and can alwhys afford to do 
without it. Mr Young is undoubtedly 
a gentleman: But yet there is a little 
appearance of self-conceit and affecta- 
tion about him. He seems to feel 
himself so much of a gentleman that 
he need not care to trouble himself 
about the matter. His gentility sits 
rather too loosely about him: like a 
well cut coat that has the fault of be- 
ing a little too large. But he isa gen- 
tleman, nevertheless. Mr C. Kemble, 
too, can assume the tone and style of 
good society: But it is generally accom- 
panied by an air of proud self-con- 
sciousness, as if he were something 
above it. And so he is. When he 
plays a part that requires this, he 
seems to do it under an apparent sense 
of degradation, as if he felt himself to 
be descending from the regions of Ro- 
mance and Poetry, to which he more 
ye belongs. But Mr Macready, 
in the level part of this character, and 
in some others, has seemed to us to 
exhibit that very rare acquirement, a 
perfectly unconstrained and graceful 
style of expression, accompanied by a 
cool, quiet, and unconscious self-pos- 
session, in which the manners of a 
gentleman consist. We do not mean 
to attach any very high value to this 
acquirement, in an actor; but if it 
were more prevalent on the stage, it 
would sooner than any thing else, con- 
tribute to raise the profession to that 
rank in public estimation, which it 
might and should hold :—for it is pro- 
bable that there is more natural intel- 
lect, and more acquired information 
and knowledge of the world, among 
actors, than would be found in an 
equal number of the members of any 
other profession whatever, taken in- 
discriminately. 
Miss Tree, and Mr Phillips. 

Two new singers have been engaged 
at this Theatre: Miss M. Tree from 
Bath ; and Mr Phillips, who sang at 
the English Opera some years ago. 

Of Miss Tree we have seen but 
little—yet enough to be very much 
pleased with her. Her voice is not at 
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all powerful; but it is perfectly clear 
and sweet in the upper notes, and 
some of the lower ones have a fine, 
rich, glowing tone—like the musical 
murmur of the honey-bee. She has 
also an extremely good natural taste, 
and appears to have been well taught. 
Her powers, to be sure, are very li- 
mited,—that is to say, she cannot do 
what had much better be left undone : 
She can neither startle nor astonish— 
but merely communicate delight. Her 
execution is laboured and difficult to 
herself—and therefore it gives neither 
pleasure nor surprise. But when she 
trusts to simplicity and nature, which 
she really appears to do as much as the 
present state of musical taste will per- 
mit her,—there is a purity and sweet- 
ness of expression about her singing 
that is quite delightful. In the Maid 
of thc Mill she introduces Moore’s bal- 
lad of “ Young Love ;” and we never 
remember to have heard any given with 
more exquisite finish and more deli- 

‘cious effect.—There is also something 
' pleasing and lady-like about her per- 
son and manners—accompanied, how- 
ever, by a little stiffness, that will soon 
wear off: But we like her the better 
for it at present. 

_ Of Mr Phillips we should be loath 
to speak at all, unless we were pretty 
sure that he had rather we should say 
any thing of him than nothing. As 
the subject, however, is not a very im- 
portant one, and as our opinion on it 
seems to differ in toto from that of the 
public, we shall not undertake the in- 
vidious and useless task of expressing 
it ; but shall substitute our individual 
feeling in its stead. We must, how- 
ever, vindicate our good-nature by say- 
ing that we do this entirely out of 
respect to him; and as what he will 
consider a much less evil than that of 
passing him over in silence. We do 
feel, then, that, in the way of amuse- 
ment, we never yet encountered any 
thing so disagreeable as Mr Phillips's 
singing—ezcept his acting. We should 
actually be tempted to stay away from 
hearing Miss Tree, when this gentle- 
man orms with her, but that it 
would be quite unavailing: for his 
open mouth, like that of a Dutch nut- 
cracker—his ‘‘ Cupid’s two eyes” —his 
portentous frown—and his perpetual 
finger—absolutely haunt us.—But it 
is easy to perceive that Mr Phillips 
can make himself perfectly happy with- 
out our good word—for his audience 


seem td consider him as a very accomé 
plished singer, and moreover, a yey 
graceful and agreeable person: and he 
evidently thinks that it would be q 
great piece of presumption in him t 
differ in opinion from so large and’en. 
lightened a body. 

On Wednesday the 6th an afterpiere 
called the Gnome King, was produced 
at this Theatre. It is not a kind of 
Drama to require much criticism. The 
story is simply this:—The Princess 
Stella, a young lady who, as her name 
indicates, is addicted to star-gazing, 
and who frequently indulges in moon. 
light walks at a very late hour of the 
evening, is, in one of these excursions, 
seen by a certain Gnome King—a per. 
son who is also given to night-wans 
derings, but who, when at home, ree 
sides in the centre of the earth. This 
monarch of miners straitway falls des- 
perately in love with the lady, and 
having by a clever stratagem (for all 
things are fair in love) contrived to 
get her in his power, he sinks down to 
his kingdom, and carries her with him. 
—Immediately the news of this acci« 
dent transpires, the lady’s betrothed 
husband, Duke Sigismund, goes to 
consult a cunning man who lives at 
some distance, in a place similar to 
that “‘ Where Vulcan forged the bolts 
of Jove.” This person informs the 
lover of his mistress’s unpleasant situa- 
tion, and the probable means of extti- 
cating her from it—and by his diree- 
tion Sigismund goes in search of her. 
Arriving at a blasted heath, he boldly 


though not very prudently commits: 
himself to the guidance of a dove, at‘ 


whose instigation he throws himselfinto 
a sort of steam-coach, lighted with gas, 
which conveys him safely to his jour- 
ney’s end.—In the mean time the 
Gnome King has treated his fair cap- 
tive in-the handsomest possible man- 
ner ; but not being gifted with such 
personal attractions as his young rival, 
she seems determined. to reject his ad- 
dresses—when just at the moment 
that she is indulging in a little pardon- 
able coquetry with him, and he has 
rather unadvisedly laid his sceptre, and 
with it all his supernatural power, at 
her feet, her favoured lover arrives 
from outside the earth, snatches up the 
said sceptre, and by virtue of its power, 
sends his rival in a very summary, and, 
considering the polite manner in which 
he had conducted himself towards the 
lady, certainly nota very justifiable man- 
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ner, down tosup with Pluto. The lovers 
then, by their newly acquired power, 
convey themselves home again, and 
all is- well—The lady, no doubt, effec 
tually cured of her passion for moon- 
light, and the Gnome King fully con- 
vinced of the extreme folly of ventur- 
ing out of one’s element. 

We are not at all disposed to quarrel 
with a piece of this kind, now and 
then—and the Gnome King is the best 
of its class we have seen for a long 
while. ‘The language is rather too 
ambitious sometimes ; and in one part 
it indulges itself in a very strange, and 
quite a novel freak: the scene is in 
Germany ; but the characters of course 
all speak English, except one: The 
sovereign Duke, Stella’s papa, chooses 
to express himself’ in the regular stage 
jargon “‘ appointed to be spoken” by 
Swiss valets and other German adven- 
turers, when they happen to be engaged 
in scenes which are laid in England. 
But probably this arrangement was 
made for the accommodation of Mr 
Farley ; who, to say the truth, speaks 
broken English much better than he 
does sound.— There is some pleasant 


musi: composed by Mr Bishop; and , 


the plot is sufficiently interesting to 
keep the attention alive ;—but the 
scenery is, of course, intended to be 
the chief attraction, and it is truly 
splendid and beautiful. ‘The first 
scene, supposed to represent the centre 
of the earth, and that of the fairy 
bower prepared by the Gnome King 
for the reception of his fair captive, 
are better than any thing of the kind 
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ie we remember to have seen ; but 
they are greatly surpassed that of 
the lake with the distant pt of the 
Giant Mountains.—This was really an 
exquisitely beautiful and correct natu 
ral picture. 

This piece is said to be written by 
Mr es suppose, Mr Rey- 
nolds the Dramatist. It is but fair to 
make this distinction—for there is an- 
other person of that name—a gay and 
witty young writer who would proba- 
bly, on more accounts than one, be 
very loath to deprive his name-sake of 
whatever credit may belong to such 
literary labours as these. 


Since the first part of this article 
was written it appears that Mr Kean 
is still to form part of the Drury Lane 
Company, having abandoned his plan 
of going to America. We hope the 
talk about it was not coquetry, after 
all. Such arts are entirely beneath 
him. Mr Ellison has also announced 
his intention of, next season, re-model- 
ling the whole internal arrangement of 
this theatre, and contracting it to a 
moderate size! So, to this complexion 
it is come at last! But is this an- 
nouncement to be taken without qua- 
lification? Will he persevere in his 
plan if the theatre, in tts present form, 
should answer his purposes—that is to 
say, pay him? We shall see. Until 
he does, however, we cannot even wish 
him success—and when he does we can 
do more than wish, we can promise it 
to him. 
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September—October. 


[This little article, which is too lively to be omitted, touches on part of the same ground 
with the preceding one, and was sent to us in the belief that our dramatic friend had 


ceased his ingenious lucubrations. 


Tuts is the famous period, then, when 
London is dull even to a proverb, and 
the country is endured for thirty or 
forty days. 

We—(who are a sort of parodoxical 
unit of that renowned aggregate body 
whose ethereal spirits are transmuted 
once a month into letter-press, in the 
shape of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine,) we, in all our anonymous dig- 
nity, are now lying stretched out on a 
chintz-covered sofa in the great city 
of London, We hearken to messages 
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and flying news from every quarter 
where the wild winds blow, and we 
debate, and, in our wisdom, determine 
upon the merit or importance of all. 
If, peradventure, ought of interest oc- 
cur, straight we pin it down upon our 
sheet of foolscap, and impress the fu- 
gitive into our service. 

We have communications from the 
Stock Exchange and the Fleet ; from 
Slaughter’s Coffee-house and Newgate 
market ; from the Traveller’s club 
(where each member must have tra- 
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velled his 600 miles) and the Weaver's 
company ; from Covent Garden, and 
the west end of the town, and the society 
for the Suppression of Vice ; we lounge 
through the theatres, and glance some- 
what carelessly at the company, and 
we are admitted to an unmolested view 
of the great square of Lincoln’s Inn, 
which is Seunlly so full of bustle, but 
now like 

‘* A world left empty of its throng.” 

Every thing wears a strange aspect. 
The hotel-keepers are painting their 
houses—the jewellers stand invitingly 
at their thresholds—the milliner has a 
petition in her face—and the beggar is 
not to beresisted—the linen-drapersare 
laying in their stock of winter patterns 
—the doctor has leave to enjoy him- 
self—the lawyer ceases from his toil— 
the tailor’s measure is an “ idle in- 
strument”—and the roll of a carriage 
is heard no more. 

There is something melancholy in 
all this ; the spirit of assimilation car- 
ries us back to the past in a moment— 
to palaces of old, to temples, to towers 
almost forgotten—to pillars and tombs, 
and the scite of memorable cities of 
which now scarcely the dust remains. 

There is nothing that induces me- 


— contemplation more than the 


sight of a great city in silence and de- 
sertion. A rural scene, however quiet 
andremote, has charms of earth, and air, 
and sky, that generate a livelier feeling. 
The heart expands to take in all its 
beauties} the eye looks gratefully up 
to the wide heavens, and the senses are 
delighted with odours and flowers. 
We seem to be making acquaintance 
with nature, and we look forward to 
ong and improvements—there is a 
novelty in her shifting charms which 
amuses the spirit, and there is expec- 
tation to prevent it from sinking. But 
a city in its pillared solitude s of 
nothing but the past. It is the same 
as ever, or it has even a more mourn- 
ful face. We never think of the time 
to come, unless it be to speculate up- 
on probable decay. The seasons seem 
to have passed. Expectation, and en- 
erent, and fear, and dismay, may 

ve been, but they are gone for ever. 
It is not merely solitude, but it is so- 
litude without novelty, or apprehen- 
sion, or hope. 

And what has this to do with Lon- 
don? Why, in truth, our part (the 
west) of the town, wears some such 
an aspect now. Palmyra and Egyp-~ 
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tian Thebes seem, at times, to. 
been translated hither by that mi 
African magician, so famous a remover 
of buildings in the time of Aladdin, 
Atother times, while we wander 

the more lonely streets, we are tempted 
to consider ourselves in the marble 
— discoursed of in oriental story; 
and when we come upon a human be. 
ing at a sudden turn, his footstep falls 
upon our ear like the one solitary voice 
that broke the silence of that enchant. 
ed spot. 

But to quit the west end of the 
town for “ fresh woods and pastures 
new.” Intelligent reader! shouldest 
thou chance to arrive in London short. 
ly after thou readest this Magazine, 
hie thee unto the theatres—there are 
something still worth thy seeing. There 
is, first, at 
Covent GarpEn. The Steward. A 
“* Mr Mordent,” on becoming the 
husband of a titled lady, disowns the 
child of a former humble mar. 
riage. He runs in extravagance, and 
is involved, as a matter of course, 
Honest ‘‘ Jtem,” his steward, is the 
person who principally assists him one 
wards to his ruin. He has a frie too 
who lends him money, and then re- 
quests that he will play the orator for 
him with a young girl whom he (the 
friend) wishes to seduce. Mr M. cons 
sents to this after the proper allowance 
of struggles, and the young girl turns 
out to be his own deserted child. The 
affair terminates in the usual man- 
ner, and reconciliations, and forgive« 
ness, and love, and marriage, and pu- 
nishment, as the case may be, are vise 
tributed among the good, the erring, 
and the bad. Macready is very great 
in this play, though, at times, we 
thought rather too violent ; his words 
are almost lost occasionally in his deep 
guttural tone. Why does he resort to 
this trick? The second tragedian on 
the stage need not do this to render 
himself conspicuous. We know no 
one who so well depicts suppressed 
emotion as he, saving, perhaps, Kean ; 
but Kean’s manner (for instance in the 
trial scene in the Iron Chest) is more 
in re and ghastly ; Macready is 
like the storm that mutters before it 
bursts. Farren, although he does not 
play Sir Anthony Absolute half, as 
well as Dowton, is at all times a clever 
actor, but in “ Item,” in his ss 
avarice and his smiling roguery, 
lastly, in the fearful, though almost 
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Indicrous; indications of a miser’s des- 
pair, he is surpessingly excellent. 
There is Jones too with his foot mer- 
curial; and Emery with a face like a 
shining copper kettle boiling over with 
indignation at his master’s follies. 

Tue Lyceum. This little theatre 
is always lively and pleasant. One is 
not crowded so much as at Covent 
Garden, and there are always three or 
four good comic performers, and half 
a dozen clever little actresses, who do 
their best to entertain us, and succeed. 
There is Dowton so excellent in his 
infirmity of impatience. There is Har- 
ley with his merriment insisting upon 
a sympathetic grin. There is Wrench, 
the most easy of actors, on good terms 
with himself and every body else.— 
There is Wilkinson, the most forlorn 
of comedians, letting his tragical mirth 
escape at every pore, like the water 
from the tub of the Danaides. There 
is Chatterley, who appears always to 
have just risen from dinner, round, 
little, and half animated by some in- 
toxicating spirit, like the dumpling 
with quicksilver in it which the conju- 
ror displays. And T’.. P. Cooke, a good- 
looking man of five feet eleven inches, 
or thereabouts. And now we come to 
the ladies. They are all young, and 
it is quite pleasant to look at them. 
Miss Kelly is first and foremost here 
as in other places. She is beyond com- 
petition the cleverest and most versa- 
tile actress on the stage—we have felt 
more deeply her sobs than even the 
imposing tragedy of Miss O’Neill ; but 
in comedy who is like her? She laughs, 
and weeps, and dances, and jokes, and 
sings, till many persons not being able 
to fix their admiration upon one pro- 
minent excellence, are content to split 
their praise, and so defraud her of her 
due in each. Miss Stevenson is the 
most earnest of young women, and like 
@ rogue in grain. And Mrs Chatterly 
is a ie pleasing actress, and has an 
eastern languish in her eye altogether 
becoming. 

And now, kind reader, hast thou 
ever seen Miss Carew ? if not, go ; and 
if thou be not vanquished by her sweet 
and melting voice, then art thou made 
of stone. Many a time have we, in the 
idle month of September, gone to the 
Lyceum, and planting ourselves on the 
first row of the pit, or in the stage box, 
sat looking through our eye-glass till 
we forgot every thing but her. The cri- 
“7 say 7 she imitates Miss Stephens 

ou. VI. 
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—she does = 45 » but she will 
rid of that fault, 4 dhe can attbed'to 
do without it. Miss Stephens has the 
most melodious voice on the English 
stage, and this young girl seems to 
come nearest to her. She is quite as 
animated as Miss S., and has not quite 
so much simplicity—we believe that 
is the word—and then, we do not wish 
to conceal this, she appears to us to be 
handsomer. Do not fancy, however, 
that we have been beguiled by her face 
into an eulogium, but go and see her ; 
and admire as thou valuest us. 

And now, what further can we say? 
there is really such a dearth of su 
jects 
** How now, how now, what say the citi- 

zens ?” 

Ha! we had forgot. We thank the 

Duke of Gloster for his hint. Yes— 

there is a schism in the city. Turtle 

is no longer exclusively worshipped.— 

That English Osiris has been shaken 

from his pedestal. The citizens have 

found other fish to fry, and have ac- 

quired an appetite for higher things.— 

Pudding gives place at last to fame.— 

The sheriffs have become ambitious.— 

They sigh for pre-eminence in office, 

and the chain of office (we do not like 

the badge) becomes an object of dis- 

pute. Guildhall trembles with the 

sound. They debate with an anger 

and a“ vehemence which the Mayor 

himself cannot silence or a — 

And is it come to this ? Gods ! shall all 

this be borne? shall not dinners be eaten 

in quiet, and has port lost its power to 

sooth ? The sheriffs may like talking, 

and be content with livery applause, 

but. 

‘* Non omnes arbusta juvant humilesque 

myrice.” 

We beg to mention things of more 
consequence. Majora Canamus, as the 
poet says. Discussion is all very well 

in its way, and for a short period ; but 
is a noisy stomach to be hushed with 
words? We say these things openly, 

and let the sheriffs take it as they list. 
We do not bite our thumbs at them, 
but we bite our thumbs: and will, if 
it so please us, be even melancholy, and 
murmur in secret. If the sheriffs will 
be ambitious and virtuous, let them 
in God’s name begin; but shall we, 
therefore, have no “ cakes and ale?” 
Let any man who has taken his beef 
(two pounds) and his bottle regularly 
for the last twenty years, think well of 
our protest ; and 2 he disagree with 
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us, we would ask him what he has 

ined by feeding thus devoutly so 
long: We say to the city “‘ Look to 
it =e 

These reflections came upon us in 
consequence of the complaint of a citi- 
zen, whose dinner was spoiled, because, 
forsooth, he thought it right to hear 
the termination of the city debate. He 
stayed, though he felt that the mutton 
was that instant burning, and the pud- 
ding below was even as a cinder. We 
are not allowed to mention the name 
of this patriotic individual ; but did 
any of the Romans ever do as much 
in their Apician time?—This story 
nearly overcame us when we heard it, 
as we were walking in the Green Park 
before breakfast. We were walking 
swiftly, and our appetite (never dull 
went on increasing in proportion to our 
speed. We cannot but say that we 
sympathized heartily with Mr 
We were moved even to commiseration. 
Nothing could have allayed our appe- 
tite or our feelings but the sight of a 
friend. It was a friend, though we our- 
selves knew him but by our brethren’sre- 
port. It was Tims. Yes, it was ‘Tims 


London. 
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Oct, 
indeed, worn with travel, and lean! 
with excessive exercise ; he was 
hidden by a beard of three days, but 
we noted his small gray eye peeping 
over these bristly palisadoes, recon. 
noitering and evincing a quickness and 
anxiety about his baggage that none 
but a Londoner who has travelled dis. 
plays. We saw him at the coach on 
the 4th of October. ‘‘ What name?” 
said the coachman in a fearful voice, 
He answered, “‘ Tims—Mister Tims” —~ 
a big portmanter, and a ‘at box—anda 
gun, coachy, in a vood case.” Gentle 
sounds! but we knew him before.— 
We could not have been mistaken.— 
Like Charles de Mcor, he might have 
said, * Dost thou know this Tims!” 
and he would have stood revealed at 
once. I forgot for a few moments even 
my breakfast. This could not last long. 
I heard divers internal sounds, unquiet, 
and fierce, as the barking dogs of 
Scylla, that required immediate and 
serious attention. We went home, 
Tims and ourself, and of the quartern 
loaf and twelve eggs which greeted our 
eyes, in the space of thirty minutes no- 
thing but the shells remained. 





A DAY IN GLEN-AVEN.* 


WE havesometimes x over otir vo- 


lumes on superstitions, fairies, witches, 
seers, and so forth, in our own snug 
library in Edinburgh, when, perhaps, 
the sound of chariot-wheels carrying 
belles and beaux to route, ball or sup- 

, rattled along the street, or the 
i voice of some watchman pro- 
claimed the absence of all danger, na- 
tural or preternatural. At such times 
and in such situations, what cares one 
for fairies or seers of the wild moun- 
tains? An absolute ghost itself would 
fail to produce any effect upon us, and 
we feel that we could ask it, without 
flurry, ‘to take a chair and a look at 
the Friday’s Advertiser. We are all 
very philosophical and incredulous a- 
bout the solitary phantoms of antres 
vast and deserts idle, when we feel 
ourselves one of a hundred and fifty 
thousand snug citizens, ‘ some sipping 


“ 
2 
mane. some sipping tea,” and prepares 


ing to “ bundle in” into one of the 
three-bedded rooms in a tenement of 
fourteen stories. “What could a ghost 
do with itself in Edinburgh? Would 
it sleep in a hotel, or go into furnished 
lodgings? Or would it cool its heels 
in a common stair? All metropolitan 
ghosts have behaved most unspiritual- 
ly—witness she of Cocklane. They 
have contented themselves with a little 
scratching of boards—occasional mis- 
laying of tooth-brushes—the overset- 
ting of a stray utensil—or the malici- 
oussubstitution ofa pair of small clothes 
in the room of a petticoat. Farther 
than pranks like these the tame vil- 
latic ghost seldom proceeds—and as 
such accidents may, without much 
difficuity, be attributed to human 
agency, the blame is more frequently 
laid on the chambermaid than the spi- 





* This article ought to have been in our Jast Number. 


We have now all returned to 


our studies ; and purpose being very staid and orderly for some months to come. 
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yit, and by the inhabitants of great 
towns, a ghost is generally thought 
to be very like a whale. 

But walk by yourself into the High- 
lands of Scotland—traverse wide black 
moors through the driving mists— 
come suddenly on lonesome and roar- 
ing waterfalls—sit by the dashing 
waves of dreary lochs—lose yourself 
for a whole wild and stormy day in a 
savage glen, or a dark pine-forest— 
scale mountains in company with the 
sunbeams, the shadows,. the clouds, 
and the red-deer—sleep all night by 
yourself in some deserted shieling—or 
in the hut of a solitary herdsman—be- 
come a man of the mountains—let 
your eyes be fed on their colours, and 

our ears filled with their music, till 
out; soul, imagination, life, are all 
melted into and interfused with the 
awful shapes, hues, and sounds of the 
earth you tread, and of the heavens that 
overshadow you; and you will then 
know the force and the meaning of the 
word Superstition, and start, in those 
sublime solitudes, to think how darkly 
and how obscurely meet the bounda- 
ries of truth and illusion, and how 
mingled is the long tumultuous array 
of real forms and imaginary phantoms! 

We are now sitting by the side of 
Loch-Aven, a scene of utter solitude. 
The stream that issues from it flows 
eight or ten miles through a narrow 
winding glen before it reaches a hu- 
man dwelling, and that is a single one 
in the desert. For several miles far- 
ther down, Glen-Aven is still solitary, 
and even then admits, as with reluc- 
tance, the small tree-sheltered cottage 
and its patch of green pasture or little 
corn field. But all around us, where 
we now sit, stretch the mountainous 
moors of Lord Fife—Sir James Grant 
—and the Duke of Gordon—and the 
only mark of feet is a black narrow 
path winding through the heather, 
by which the cattle from Strathspey 
are sometimes brought across the hills 
to join the great road that leads them 
to the Lowlands. We have left our 
Tent on the distant banks of the Dee 
—and have our little library in our 
knapsack. The Secret Commonwealth, 
by Mr Robert Kirk of Aberfoile, 1691 
—Martin’s Account of the Isles—Mrs 
Grant on the Superstitions of the 
Highlands—and the Queen’s Wake. 
A young Highlander is sitting by our 
side, who has never been out of the 
hearing of the storms of his native 
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hills—and me sk 9 ahd 
dreary mind is charged. wi their 
wildest traditions. owe the; 
Queen’s Wake and read the following’ 
very poetical note : 


Glen-Avin.—P. 104, 


“* There are many ‘scenes among the 
Grampian deserts which amaze the traveller’ 
who ventures to explore them ; and in the 
most pathless wastes the most striking land- 
scapes are often concealed. Glen-Avin ex-. 
ceeds them all in what may be termed stern 
and solemn grandeur. It is indeed a sub 
lime solitude, in which the principle feature, 
is deformity ; yet that deformity is mixed 
with lines of wild beauty, such as an exten- 
sive lake, with its islets and bays, the strag- 
gling trees, and the spots of shaded green ; 
and, altogether, it is such a scene as man 
has rarely looked upon. I spent a summer 
day in visiting it, . The, hills were clear of 
mist, yet the heavens were extremely dark 
—the effect upon the scene phos all 
description. My mind, during .the whole 
day, experienced the same sort of sensation 
as if I had been in a dream; and on re- 
turning from the excursion, I did not won- 
der at the superstition of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, who ‘believe it to be the sum- 
mer haunt of innumerable tribes‘of fairies, 
and many other spirits, some of whom seem 
to be the most fantastic, and to behave in 
the most eccentric manner, of any I ever 
before heard of. Though the glen is up- 
wards of twenty miles in length, and of 
prodigious extent, it contains no human 

abitation. It lies in the west comer of 
Banffshire, in the very middle of the Gram- 
pian hills.” 


s* Oft had that seer, at break of morn, 
Beheld the fahm glide o’er the fell. 
P. 106. 


‘* Fahm is a little ugly monster, who fre- 
quents the summits of the mountains a- 
round Glen-Avin, and no other place in the 
world that I know of. My guide, D. 
M‘Queen, declared that he himself seen 
him ; and, by his description, Fahm appears 
to be no native of this world, but an occa- 
sional visitant, whose intentions are evil and 
— He is only seen about the break 
of day, and on the highest verge of the 
mountain. His head is twice as large as 
his whole body beside; and if any living 
creature cross the track over which he has 
passed before the sun shine upon it, certain 
death is the consequence.. The head of that 
person or animal instantly begins to swell, 
grows to an immense size, and finally bursts. 
Such a disease is really incident to ne on 
those heights, and in several parts of the 


kingdom, where the grounds are elevated to 
a great height above the sea; but in no 
place save Glen-Avin is Fahm blamed for 
it.” 
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Nothing can be better than this, our 
dear James, but what were you dream- 
ing of when you spoke of a long loch 
i i Loch-Aven is now 
before our eyes, a small loch of about 
two and Fd Ray in circum- 
ference ;—an ong dreary glen at 
whose head it lies, with now and then 
a lovely spot of n turf at the con- 
fluence of some little torrent with the 
Aven, is much more impressive to the 

tion than any lake. 

Let us see what Mr Kirk says of the 
Highland fairies. He observes, that the 

és, or good people, are of a middle 
nature between man and angel, “ some- 
whatof the nature of a condensed cloud, 
and best seen in twilight.” Some of 
them are fed by sucking “ into some 
fine spiritous liquors, that pierce like 
pure oil or air, while others prey on 
n like crows or mice.” In one part of 

e tract, he hints, that they “ eat only 
the aerial and ethereal parts ;” and in 
another, the most spiritous matter 
for prolonging life—‘‘such as aquavite 
is among liquids.” They are sometimes 
lieard to bake bread, strike hammers, 
and do “ such like services within the 
little hillocks they haunt.” Their or- 
dinary dwellings are any cranie or cleft 
of the earth where the air enters; 
** for there is no such thing as a pure 
i in the universe.” It is 
now the lot of humanity to “ labour 
for these abstruse people ;” but before 
the earth was so overrun by us, they 
had their own tillage, and the “ prent 
of their furrows are yet to be seen on 
the shoulders of very high hills.” 
They remove to other lodgings at the 
inning of each quarter of the year, 

so travelling till doomsday ;” and at 
such times, when their camelion-like 
bodies swim in the air, “ with bag and 
begenee, seers, and men of second 
sigh t, have many terrifying encounters 
with them even on highways.” On 


this account, our author states, that 
the Scottish-Irish keep church duly 
every first Sunday of the quarter to 
hallow themselves, though, he adds, 
they aa not perhaps be seen there 


again the next quarter. Their 
houses, though invisible to v eyes, 
are large and fair, “like Rachland and 
other enchanted islands—having fir- 
lights, continual lamps, and fires with- 
out fuel to sustain them.” It is re- 
markable of all fairies, that their appa- 
rel and speech is like that of the is 


ple and country under which 


live. Hence in the Highlands they 
all wear plaids and variegated gar. 
ments, and are heard to speak choicg 
Gaelic. They do not, however, 
much, “ and it is by way of whist. 
ling, clear not rough.” The fairy. 
women are said to “ spin very fine— 
to dry, to tossue, and embroyder”—~ 
their webs, however, being in all prow 
bability ‘‘ curious cobwebs, impalpa. 
ble rainbows of a phantastic imitation 
of the actions of more terrestrical mor 
tals.” They have “aristocratical laws,” 
but. no observable religion, and dis« 
appear at the holy name. Yet not. 
withstanding this imputation against 
them of want of religion, Mr Kirk 
mentions, ‘‘ that a very young maid, 
who lived near to my last residence, 
in one night learned a large piece of 
poetry, by the frequent repetition of 
it from one of our nimble and cours 
teous spirits, whereof a part was pious, 
the rest superstitious (for I have no 
copy of it), and no person was ever 
heard to repeat it before, nor was the 
maid capable to repeat it herself.” 
They have also many disastrous doings 
of their own—as convocations, fight« 
ing, gashes, wounds, and burials, both 
in the earth and air. With respect to 
their procreation, Mr Kirk says, “ that 
the air being a body as well as earth, 
no reason can be given why there may 
not be particles of ‘ more vivific’ spirit 
formed of it for procreation ; and if 
our aping darlings did not thus pros 
create, their whole number would be 
exhausted after a considerable space 
of time.” Though, upon the whole, 
they prefer doing harm to doing good, 
yet they do not all the harm in their 
power; and though never perceived 
to be in very great pain, yet are usually 
rather sullen and silent. They are 
said to have “ many pleasant toyish 
books ; but the operation of these pieces 
only appears in some paroxysms of an- 
tic corybantic jollity, as if ravished 
and prompted by a new spirit enter~ 
ing into them, at that instant, slighter 
and merrier than their own.” Of the 
Bible they know nothing, “‘ save col- 
lected parcels for charms and counter- 
charms.” They are observed to dwin- 
dle and decay at a certain period, all 
about one age. Their weapons are 
never of iron, but of a yellow soft 
flint, “ shaped like a barbed arrow- 
head ;” and as to their skill in archery, 
Mr Kirk says, “ that they are not in- 
fallible Benjaminites, hitting at a hair's 
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preadth, nor are they wholly unvan- 
quishable. Those persons who are un- 
sanctified, and hence pierced or wound- 
ed by such weapons, which makes 
them do somewhat very unlike their 
former practice, causing a sudden al- 
teration, yet the cause of it impercep- 
tible, are called Fey.” With respect 
to their moral character in general, Mr 
Kirk justly observes, that whatever 
may be thought of it in fairy-land, 
“hidostealing is an indictable offence : 
their trysting, in the shape of suc- 
cule, with young men is also highly 
jmegular ; but, on the whole, they are 
not so much given “ to swearing or 
intemperance as to envy, spite, hypo- 
crisy, lying, and _ dissimulation”—a 
pretty account of the fuiries, or good 


€ 
Pon the whole, the fairy superstition, 
as described by Mr Kirk, is not a very 
Jeasant one. ‘The fairies of the Low- 
ie of Scotland are a more beautiful 
and harmless race, and seem to afford 
a better field of poetry. But we sus- 
pect, that if ‘ Fairy-Land” be at- 
tempted by any poet, (and we per- 
ceive a poem with that name an- 
nounced by Mr Wilson, author of 
the Isle of Palms), he must make it a 
world of his own imagination ; for there 
is so much inconsistency and contra 
diction, and even so much of what is 
unhappy or debasing in the Fairy- 
creed of all nations, that unless a poet 
takes to himself a right to deal with 
its inhabitants as he chooses, it seems 
impossible that his poem should be a 
pleasing one. The Highlanders are 
certainly a melancholy people; and 
hence, have attributed to their fairies, 
a dim and indistinct character of fear 
andsotrow. The Seers, too, or second- 
sight men, who are, by their very gift, 
always melancholy, having seen fairies 
more frequently than other persons, 
have given a dreary picture of them 
and their pursuits. Without, there- 
fore, endeavouring to seek for the ori- 
gin of the Celtic Fairies, and to shew, 
that from the history of the times in 
which the superstition arose, they must 
necessarily have assumed something of 
a mournful and unfriendly nature—it 
is plain, that from the very tempera- 
ment of the Highlanders, their imagin- 
ary creatures would, generation after 
generation, be touched with darker 
and still darker hues; till at last the 
superstition would, on the whole, be 
one of fear and danger, and but occa- 
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sionally enlivened by ter and 
gentler fancies, as the minds of scers 
or bards, (at once priests and oracles 
of superstition) were withdrawn from 
the gloomy and grim aspect of the 
mountains, to those verdant mounds 
and fragrant birch-woods, so beautiful 
amidst the desolation, and which, in 
happier and more pleasant dreams, 
were imagined to be the dwellings of 
the er People. Such dwellings are 
beautifully described by Mrs Grant, in 
her account of the popular superstition 
of the Highlands. 


*¢ In the narrow part of the valley through 
which the Spey makes its way rel the pa- 
rish of Laggan downwards to that of Kin- 
gussie, there is some scenery of a very sin- 
gular character. To the south, the Spey is 
seen making some fine bends round the 
foot of wooded hills. It is bordered by a 
narrow stripe of meadow, of the richest ver- 
dure, and fringed with an edging of beauti- 
ful shrubbery. On the north side rises, with 
precipitous boldness, Craigow, or the Black 
Rock, the symbol and boundary of the clan 
who inhabit the valley. It is very black 
indeed, yet glitters in the sun, from the 
many aa streams — descend from its 
steep, indeed icular surface. 

* In the face af this lofty rock are many 
apertures, occasioned by the rolling down of 
portions of the stone, from which echoing 
noises are often heard. 

‘* This scene of terror overlooks the soft 
features of a landscape below, that is suffi- 
cient, with this association, to remind us of 
what has been said of * Beauty sleeping in 
the lap of horror.” 

** An eminence, as you approach towards 
the entrance to the strait, appears covered 
with regularly-formed hillocks, of a conical 
form, and of different sizes, clothed with a 
kind of dwarf birch, extremely light-looking 
and fanciful, sighing and trembling to every 
gale, and breathing odours after a calm 
evening shower, or rich dewy morning. 

** In the depth of the v aa there is a 
lochan (the dimimutive of loch), of super- 
lative beauty. It is a round, clear, and 
shallow bason, richly fringed with water 
lilies, and presenting the clearest mirror to 
the steep wooded banks on the south, and 
the rugged face of the lofty and solemn 
sock which frowns darkly to the north. 

** On the summit, scarce approachable 
by human foot, is the only nest of the goss- 
hawk now known to remain in Scotland ; 
and in the memory of the author, the neat- 
est farm to this awful precipice was held by 
the tenure of taking down, every year, one 
of the young of this rare bird, for the lord 
of the soil. 

** The screaming of the birds of prey on 
the summit, the roaring of petty water-falls 
down its sides, and the frequent falls of 
shivered stone from the surface, made a 
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melancholy comfusion of sounds, very aw- 
ful and incomprehensible to the travellers 
below, who could only proceed on a ve 
narrow path on the edge of the lake, an 
under the side of this gloomy rock. 

*¢ This singular spot has too many mi- 
nute beauties to be pictured in description. 
All its terrors, and all its beauties, however, 


conspire to give it the air of a nook, sepa- 
sated by conmunlieg barriers for some pur- 
of enchantment. 

*¢ It did not require a belief in fairies to 
look round for them in this romantic scene. 
If one had merely heard of them, an invo- 
luntary operation of fancy would summon 
them to a place so suited for their habita- 
tion.”’ 

* * a ” * * 

** The fairy mounts, or little regularly 
formed cones, which abound so much in 
the Highlands, have been, from time im- 
memorial, accounted the abode of fairies. 
In some places, as at the foot of the moun- 
tain Corryarick, on the south side, a large 

of ground is entirely covered with 
ad These are most regularly formed of 
equal size, and covered with the bilberry 
and fox-glove. 

*‘ This, it is to be remarked, is a place 
famous for the perishing of travellers in the 
snow. 

** All along that road, numbers of these 
conical hillocks are seen rising in dry gra- 


velly ground, and thickly covered with 


heath ; whereas, at Lochan Uvie, they rise 
at a broader base, with a conical summit, 
to the height of eight or ten feet, and are 
covered with diminutive birch. The per- 
fect regularity of their form, their resem- 
blance to aA other, and the light fo- 
liage constantly playing round them, gives 
a singular and fantastic appearance to the 
scenery. 

** Here the fairies are supposed to dwell, 
and the children’s nursery tales are full of 
wonders performed by the secret dwellers of 
these omhans, or fairy hillocks. 

*¢ I knew myself an old gentleman, who, 
though nervous, and a little inclined to the 
visionary, was ** much too wise to walk in- 
to a well,” and travelled, bought, and sold, 
like other people. 

** He was also much too wise to travel 
by night. In the day, however, he fre- 
quently passed the road I have been de- 
scribing. 

** Far from human dwellings, near the 
foot of Corryarick, he used to hear, in pass- 
ing near these tomhans, the fairies turning 
their bread on the girdle, and find the smell 
of the oatcakes they were toasting waken 
appetite very forcibly. This I believe that 
he believed; yet I believe, at the same 
time, that if he had as many things to think 
back on, and anticipate, as people who live 
in the world, he would not have heard so 
well what was going on in these hillocks. 

** He was, indeed, the only person I ever 
knew admitted to so near a cognizance of 

1 


* [oet, 
the domestic economy of these fantastie 
sprites; and, to say truth, his own fri 
were wont to smile at his details with com, 
placent but suspicious silence. 

** But the youths, who were 
to lead, during the spring months, a wild 
and solitary life, tending cattle among the 
hills of that dreary district, were often, ‘ag 
they said, cheered by the music of small 
sweet pipes, issuing from these awe-inspir. 
ing hillocks. These impressions are 
given, and deeply fixed by little 
which the children learn almost in in. 
fancy, of which the mystic intercourse be. 
twixt fairies and the children of mo 
are the subject. These hold the same 
with them, that Tom Thumb and Jack the 
Giant-killer do with our children; with thig 
difference, that our nursery tales of wonder 
have also something of the ludicrous min, 
gled with them. , 

‘** Our children learn very soon to 
with ridicule and contempt, the objects of 
terror-mingled wonder, by which their ima. 
ginations were first excited. , 

** Not so the little Highlander! There 
was something like music which Collins 
gives to Despair, in the tales he first heard, 
conveyed in strains, of whose expression one 
might truly say, 

** By fits twas sad, by starts ’twas wild.” 


** One of these, which I have heard chil- 
dren at a very early age sing, and which is 
just to them the Babes in the Wood, I can 
never forget. The affecting simplicity of 
the tune, the strange wild imagery, and | 
the marks of remote antiquity in the little 
narrative, gave it the greatest interest to me, 
who delight in tracing back poetry to its in- 
fancy. 

** A little girl had been innocently be- 
loved by a fairy, who dwelt in a tomhan 
near her mother’s habitation. She had three 
brothers, who were the favourites of her 
mother. She herself was treated harshly, 
and tasked beyond her strength: Her em- 
ployment was to go every morning and cut 
a@ certain quantity of turf from dry heath 
ground, for immediate fuel ; and this wi 
some uncouth and primitive implement. 

** As she passed the hillock which con- 
tained her lover, he regularly put out his 
hand with a very sharp knife, of such power, 
that it quickly and readily cut through all 
impediments. She returned cheerfully and 
early with her load of turf; and, as she 
passed by the hillock, she struck on it twice, 
and the fairy stretched out his hand 
the surface, and received the knife. 

The mother, however, told the brothers, 
that her daughter must certainly have had 
some aid to perform the allotted task 
They watched her, saw her receive the en- 
chanted knife, and forced it from her. They 
returned, struck the hillock, as she was 
wont to do, and when the fairy put out his 
hand, they cut it off with his own knife 
He drew in the bleeding arm in despalh 
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and this cruelty was the result of 
treachery on the part of his beloved, never 
saw her more.” 

Mr Kirk’s tract then treats of THE 
MEN OF SECOND SIGHT, who, he says, 
« do not discover’strange things when 
asked, but at fits and raptures, as if 
inspired with some genius at that in- 
stant, which before did not lurk in or 
about them. ‘Thus, I have frequent- 
ly spoken to one of them, who, in his 
transport, told he cut the bodice (of a 
fairy) in two with his iron weapon— 
at other times he out-wrestled some 
of them.” Certain solemnities are ob- 
served at investing a man with the 
privileges of the whole mystery of 
this second sight. He must run a 
tedder of hair (which bound a corpse 
to the bier) about his middle, and, 
bowing down his head, look through 
his legs backwards, until he see a fu- 
neral advance, and cross two marches. 
If, during this ceremony, the wind 
change, he is in peril of his life. The 
usual method for a curious person to 
get a transient sight of this otherwise 
invisible scene, is to put his left foot 
under the wizard’s right foot, and the 
seer’s hand on the inquirer’s head, 
who is to look over the wizard’s right 
shoulder, and ‘ then he will see a 
multitude of wights, like furious har- 
die men, flocking to him hastily from 
all quarters, as thick as atoms in the 
air.” This power of second sight is 
native in some, and descended from 
their ancestors, and “‘ acquired as an 
artificial improvement of their natural 
sight to others.” My Lord Talbot, in 
his “ Letter to the Honourable Ro- 
bert Boyle, on the Predictions made 
by Seers,” (appended to Mr Kirk’s 
tract) says, ‘‘ that sometimes people 
come to it in age, who had it not 
when young, nor could any tell by 
what means produced. It is a trouble 
to most of them who are subject to it, 
and they would be rid of it at any 
rate, if they could. The sight is of 
no long duration, only continuing so 
long as they can keep their eyes steady 
without twinkling.” 

‘ That which generally is seen by them, 
are the species of living creatures, and of 
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inanimate Things, which was in Motion, 
such as Ships, and Habits upon Persons. 
They never sie the Species of any Person 
who is already dead. What they foirsie 
fails not to exist in the Mode, and in that 
Place where it cqrers tothem. They can- 
not well know what Space of Time shall in- 
terveen between the Apparition and the 
real Existence: But some of the hardiest 
and longest Experience have some Rules 
for Conjectures ; as, if they sie a Man with 
a shrowding Sheet in the Apparition, they 
will conjecture at the Nearness or Remote- 
ness of his Death by the more or less of his 
Bodie that is covered by it. They will or- 
dinarily sie their absent Friends, tho’ at a 
great Distance, sometymes no less than 
from America to Scotland, sitting, standing, 
or walking in some certain Place ; and then 
they conclude with a Assurance that they 
will sie them so and there. If a Man be 
in love with a Woman, they will ordinarily 
sie the Species of that Man standing by her, 
and so likewise if a Woman be in love ; and 
they conjecture at their Enjoyments (of 
each other) by the Species touching (of) the 
Person, or appearing at a distance from her 
(if they enjoy not one another.) If they sie 
the Species of any Person who is sick to die, 
they sie them covered over with the shrowd- 
ing sheet.” 

My Lord Talbot concludes his ac- 
count of the seers by asserting, that 
‘* severals who did see the second sight 
when in the Highlands or Isles, yet 
when transported to live in other 
countries, especially in America, they 
quite lose this qualitie, as was told me 
by a gentleman who knew some of 
them in Barbadoes, who did see no 
vision there, although he knew them 
to be seers when they lived in the 
Isles of Scotland.” 

If any person doubts of the exist- 
ence of second-sight men, let him read 
Theophilus Insulanus, whose treatise is 

“appended to Mr Kirk’s Secret Com- 
monwealth. Upwards of fourscore 
well authenticated instances of their 
power are therein given. After 
studying them, our readers, so far 
from laughing at Dr Johnson for his 
credulity on this subject, will rather 
wonder how any suspicion could ever 
have entered his mind of the truth of 
the manifold wild stories recorded of 
the Highland Seers.* But it is....... 
(Cetera desunt.) 





_ * Mr Kirk says, ** Doth not Satan interpose, in such cases, by many subtile unthought 
insinuations, as to him who let the-Fly or Familiar go out of the box, and yet found the 
Sy of his own putting in as serviceable as the other would have been.” In an account of 
the murder of Archbishop Sharpe, it is mentioned, that from a box, found in his pocket, 


flew out a large bee—a circumstance which 
derstand. Does this throw any light on it ? 


Mr Kirkpatrick Sharpe says he does not un- 
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Tuere is an amiable vanity about 
artists which opens their study doors 
to all visitants, and not only welcomes 
them to view works of finished beauty 
and excellence, but conducts them in- 
to the shady recesses of their shops, 
where they are called’ upon to ad- 
mire sew Oy and modelling tools, 
and praise portfolios of rude and im- 
perfect outline, and applaud a lump of 
clay before it has assumed “ the port 
of Neptune, or the girth of Mars.”— 
Artists possess a greater consciousness 
of genius than poets, who never exact- 
ed praise for what they have blotted, 
nor have called on the world since the 
time of Milton to worship unfinished 
verse, because the bards were nothing 
pleased with what they had done. To 
this habit of praise we are, however, 
indebted for much amusement, and 
we appprehend the titled and the po- 
lite owe more of their ‘“ pleasant 
drowsyhed” and political stupor to 
morning wanderings among sculptors 
clay, and painters portfolios, than to 


all the productions of living poets— . 


from those of the mere metre ballad- 
monger up to those who run so 
smooth on the even road of blank 
verse. 

To share in those high delights, 
I have been tempted to saunter among 
the studies of artists, and truly I have 
felt much more delight and edification 
than I can hope to communicate b 
description to your readers. Hig 
names attracted first, and I called on 
a sculptor who came forth to receive 
me clad in a gown smeared with the 
clay of a dozen attempts to celebrate 
the heroes of Gazettes Extraordinary. 
His hands were also covered with this 
professional dough ; for as bears lick 
their deformed cubs into their own 
shape with their tongues, so sculptors 
scratch their clay into human resem- 
blance with their claws. I was con- 
ducted into his study, which resembled 
the land of the Cimmerians from the 
scantiness of light, and a den of the 
anthropophagi from the broken and 
torn members of human figures with 
which the floor was covered. In this 


dark domain it was some time before 
all its curious contents became visi- 
ble ; my conductor said he wished al- 
ways to meditate and model in a kind 
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of twilight; it engendered sublime 
ideas, and there was a grandeur in'the 
indistinctness which it spread over al} 
his productions. He made his study 
windows of horn like those of Phidias: 
for he wished to see all things through 
a Greek medium. When a great mo. 
nument came into market, and he mo. 
delled for nothing else, he carefull 

dismissed all remembrance of the sub. 
ject from -his mind, the gross mortal 
matter subsided, and the pure ethereal 
essence rose ; this he took care to seize 
and embody as it floated before him, 
By this precess the subject was spirit. 
ualized ; the Greeks made their heroes 
into gods when they died ; he did the 
same for the thankless moderns. He 


. admired all that was of Greek origin, 


and had employed much of his time 
in rendering obscure, by classical 
designs, every ancient and luminous 
poem. He had fashioned many gods, 
and also beings which he called alle. 
gorical ; he had made a larger and a 
smaller piece of clay which he called 
Hercules fondling Hebe ; it resembled 
the lion laying his gentle claw on the 
neck of the most magnanimous kid, 
Dress was an abomination, and veiled 
all that was lovely and divine in sculp- 
ture. Other artists loved gentlemen 
leathered and spurred, and buried gene- 
rals on the field of battle without pul- 
ling off their boots. He loved the 
beauty of unincumbered nature ; his 
ideas had been adopted by ladies of 
eminent rank; and he admired the 
gentlemen of the Highland districts in 
Caledonia, who had not suffered cer- 
tain parts of their freeborn bodies to 
be wrapt up and swaddled. Eve, he 
was certain looked much handsomer 
in the sight of man before the adven- 
ture of the sinful fig-leaf. It was 
nonsense to heed the temperature of 
climates ; he despised it himself, and 
shewed me a naked Hannibal crossing 
the Alps up to the ancles in snow— 
He talked of the royal academy, the 
institution was unprosperous, students 
went there to mimic the Greek 
lections of the lecturer, to make mou! 
at Phidias, and puns upon Praxitiles. 
They had not the studious spirit of 
Grecian youths, and knew little of 
Greek sculpture, though its history 
had been impressed on their minds it 
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three lectures out of six. He applaud. 
edacertain artist who ca all his 
to wear shoes resembling the 

onian sandal, but this, he was 

sorry to find, helped little to reclaim 
vagrant attention, impart sense, or 
elevate the grovelling intellect of their 
cloudy and comfortless region to the 
sublime of Grecian excellence. 
He had conceived some mighty na- 
tional designs, and would di them 
to mankind when their actions were 
worthy of them. ute present was an 
undeserving age; nothing was passa~ 
ble but what was well dressed ; pub- 
lic taste was become tyrannical, and 


insisted that Englishmen should nei- 
ther wear Greek nor gowns, and 
the million had lavished more admira- 


tion upon the simple representation of 
paemts uchient , than on all the 
sublime fictions of modern art. Our 
private monuments had sunk from 
their stilted allegorical elevation to the 
low eminence of coif-clad dames and 
snooded damsels ; from the dark su- 
blimity of personification, to the pal- 
grossness of forms of flesh and 
, and our public monuments were 
become mere phs of Gazettes, 
siucapenbank etn test, and so 
many battalions in pantaloons. Eng- 
lish sculpture was sinking with public 
taste; he had long preached without 
success to support it ; eloquence had a 
better fate in the days of Phidias ; we 
were grown as bad as the Romans who 
lavished their talents in sculpturing 
corpulent senators or hordes of barba- 
rians from the Rhine and the Da- 
nube. You are now taking leave, said 
he, as he bestowed a parting bow, of 
the last of ancient English sculptors. 
I had next the good fortune to find 
out the abode of a youthful sculptor, 
who had commenced his career under 
most favourable auspices, having in- 
vented a new dress for Minerva, and 
a new labour for Hercules. This had 
attracted the envy of his brother ar- 
tists. He conducted me to his repo- 
sitory of designs, and showed me a mo- 
nument in memory of a man who had 
perished in battle. The design was a 
mixed allegory ; substance was mingled 
with shadow and shadow with sub- 
stance ; human beings shook hands 
with their personified virtues ; and the 
dying hero was attended by the forms 
his own valour and wisdom. This 
he reckoned the reconcilement of an- 
cient and modern art. The ideas of 
Vot. VI. 


. The Scotchman in London. 





the mere body th ir fa~ 
culties in an “ bore.” He had 
cleared his wa this ancient 
mist, and both soul and body 


visible ; other artists concealed the vir- 
tues and the soul in the mortal frame ; 
he dislodged them, and thus multi« 
plied the resources of art. This he 
conceived was a newidea in sculpture— 
in which new ideas were much wanted 
—and it was left to his talents to ren- 
der it popular and permanent. He 
directed my attention particularly to 
the figures of Valourand Wisdom. The 
latter had always been represented in 
matron-like ies, and nothing had 
ever appeared naked about the former 
but his sword—this had made a moody 
poet sing, 

** By valour'’s armed and awful side.” 
The main beauty in his invention was 
a happy deviation from all rules in ei- 
ther poetry or prose; he sheathed his 
wisdom in complete steel, and to valour 
he said as the poet said to Venus, 

‘* Thy best armour is thy nakedness,” 
and sent him to battle like an ancient 
Caledonian. I also saw a sketch for 
a national work, in which I Sy eer 
something like an outline of the field of 
Waterloo. The genius of Wellington 
was stalking before the Duke himself, 
laying waste the ranks of Napoleon, 
whe wl hurried from the encounter 
by flight and fear. What I principally 

mired was a cartridge-box belonging 
to the 42d Regiment slung across the 
shoulders of the gigantic figure. From 
this the artist drew my attention to 
the perilous situation of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, who was writhing under 
the pangs of amputation, though per- 
formed by the fair hands of a female 
angel. 

I parted with this ingenious young 
uetiialin and went to the shop of 
another artist, who had rendered his 
name lastingly famous, by figuring 
Britannia mounted on a sea-horse, 
which was harnessed to an Indian 
canoe. He introduced me to the vi- 
cinity of a mountain mass of clay, 
which bore a faint resemblance to hu-« 
manity, but more from substance than 
form. This the artist said was a figure 
of St George mauling the great = 
with a crucifix. When it was finished 
he would allow the world to find out 
the ia areas had a particu- 
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lar facility in wringing a ing from 
eel aoninang settee 
B them. He meant it darkly to 
the some ee < French 
, at a gentleman who usually 
seen ted the meaning of his designs 
had put this construction on it; but 
for himself he had not made up his 
mind on the matter; he felt himself 
in the situation of the Scottish bard, 
“ it might turn out a sang, 
Scseson 
London was much too limited for 
pears Aor design, and he = 
to combat the perverse ignorance 0: 
his neigh "x = well as overcome the 
sad taste e present generation. 
jn areyne we aha 9 the ee and 
dragon out e earth under the figure 
of the Saint, but an adjoining pro~ 
prietor had interfered lest his house 
should be undermined ; but he would 
make the Saint fight the monster on 
foot, and this would make an agreeable 
variety. He had proposed to one of 
the committees which conduct matters 
of public taste to carve two of the 
aa Welch mew into a 
ellington and the Regent ; but an 
eminent ier from Smithfield had 
im, lest London should lose 
its hopes of bee — for a 
coming year. eir helmets might 
— . walled —_ and — 
ight have continued to graze on their 
ample sides. These stupendous con- 


ceptions were crushed from the taste 
of the age for trifles. He was comb. 
pes to forsake Plinlimmon and stand 
y St George. He had done much 
for the sculpture of the present age, 
and had been repaid with neglect. He 
seduced M from the service of 
the heathen, and placed him on Bris 
tish pay ; and he brought Apollo and 
his lyre to charm a man whom all the 
poetry of mere mortals could neither 
elevate nor delight. He presented 
a new helmet to Britannia, which 
made her a goddess as good as new, 
and he gave her a thunderbolt well 
worth a forest of her old s . ln 
spite of all these high services, how. 
ever, the world had sadly neglect. 
ed him; his place was become as 
a desert, and the grass on his: pre~ 
mises, seldom trodden by the foot of 
man, grew with a most mortifying 
iligence and luxuriance. As he pro- 
ed, a lump of clay, which for 
some time had resisted every attempt 
of the artist to fashion it into a head 
of St George, dropped from the sum- 
mit, and ied my declaiming con- 
ductor in a mass, out of which I found 
it difficult to extricate him. Having 
rescued him from this imminent peril, 
from materials which, in the metaphy- 
sical language of Cowiey, threatened 
to become both his death and monu« 
ment, I departed with the belief, that 
though dwarfish in stature he stalked 
a giant in his own esteem. 





Horiana ; or, Sketches of Pugilisu. 


BY ONE OF THE FANCY. 


No IV. 


pee tr and Slack —_ men of 
principle integrity, as well as 

nius ial ne tes on when defeated, 
they were entitled to say, “ all is lost 
except our honour.” The muse of 
history has no cause to blush for them ; 
they lie buried in the great road, not 
the cross-ways of fame, and from their 
tombs, “‘ siste viator,” calls the tra- 
veller to solemn thought and loftiest 
meditation. Such ever is the destiny 
of Virtue, against whom Misfortune 
contends in vain, and on whose crown 
of imperishable laurels Time himself 
laments. to find his scythe fall impo- 


tent and edgeless. But Bill Stevens 
the Nailer was not a pugilist of this 
kidney. ‘“‘ His conquests,” says Mr 
Egan, “ at one time were so numer- 
ous, that he sat down like the great 
Alexander, weeping that he had no 
more heroes to overcome. But gold, 
amare gold, seduced him from his 

onesty, and ever afterwards, as he 
most justly deserved to be, he was 
without a friend to back him.” The 
Nailer had not worn the crown above a 
twelvemonth and a day, when it was 
knocked off his brows by George Meggs, 
a Bristol collier. “ Stevens scarcely, 
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ew how to make a fight of it, and 
een drive wan” shout as he 
pleased 5 and after seventeen minutes 
in humbugging the spectators, Stevens 
ave in. sporting men were pro- 
al swindled on the occasion, and 
Ae Nailer had the impudence to ac- 
knowledge, soon after, that he was 
tipped handsomely to lose the battle. 
e nailers and blacksmiths of the 
lis were finely spoke to by the 
loss of this battle ; and it is said, that 
a celebrated engraving, now extant, of 
a blacksmith’s shop, where the Nailer 
had worked, the men of which had 
sported their little cash upon his head, 
was taken from their hearing he had 
lost the battle. 
‘ T saw a smith stand with his hammer thus, 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news, 
Fn ae Pe shears and measure in his 
Standing on sli , which his nimble haste 
Hed falely Gea cae contrary feet,” &c. 
From the year 1761 to 1783, the 
championship was in a very unsettled 
state, “ and knocked about quickly 
from one nob to another, as there 
were few heads to be found whom the 
conqueror’s cap could fit for any 
length of time.” There was, however, 
no want of sharp fighting ; but there 
was no great master-genius among 
ilists in those days—like Scott or 
yron among our present bards ; and 
really we feel as if criticism would be 
thrown away upon the Meggs, the 
Jackaws, the Shepherds, and Lambs, 
who were about as good boxers—as 
Duke, Pomfret, Fenton, Broom, &c. 
were poets. Darts and Death were 
at the best fighting men 
spoken of by Mr Egan in his chapter 
entitled “‘ Miscellaneous Pugilism ;” 
and though there are a good many 
others, whom, by mentioning in this 
Magazine, we might 
** Eternize here on earth,” 


yet shall we imitate the example of 
our master, Milton, and pass them all 
over as he did the many dozen of de- 
vils whom he would not condescend to 
name. 


“* Therefore eternal silence be their doom.” 


But one hero there was who fought 
and conquered during this very de- 
bateable period, whom, for our ver 
souls, we cannot pass by in this Mil- 
tonic manner ; and it is with the high« 
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est national pride, blended with’ the 
deepest shame, that we, as an Irish- 
man, write down, in large 
the name of Peter Corcoran. 


might be said to be the best man of his time; 
was five feet eleven inches in height, well 
limbs, and of prodigious 


y- * 

his fam pugilist, that it 
was aot lng in reaching Landon, 

coran accompanied sod . 
other fight boy, and it so fell aan 
ter and his friend, for was the tight. 
est thing thay bad about iamn ¢ but, not- 
withstanding this scarcity of rhino, hunger 


‘ 
: 
ti 
i 
: 


ets at all; and a Jeautiful little shoulder of 
mutton, ae up at a butcher’s 80 
on the ing imagination of 


Sastened un- 
gty Peter, that he Not pass it, and in- 
stantly went in to know the price. Some 
difference i ing the terms, 


ae a ee 
mingham as a pugilist, istingui 

a ape dept Sig atemer 5 c= 
that he should have a little sport with these 
hay-makers, as he termed them; but, in 
the sequel, it turned out somewhat different. 
Peter, who had:not only felt himself baulk- 
ed of his beautiful little joint, but insulted 
also, exclaimed, with all the fervour of the 
brogue, ‘ By ——, Mr Butcher, but you 
have too much prate—and for half a pin, 
I’d bate the mutton about your greasy car- 
cass!" Paddy had ly uttered these 
words, when the butcher shewed fight, and 
a regular sct-to commenced ; a concourse of 
people soon collected, and Peter, with his 
clumsy thumps, served out the knight of 
the cleaver in the presence of his neigh- 
bours, and knocked down his 
as a fighting man in the course of a few 
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had taught their pupils so well, that man 
of them were able to beat their masters !’ 


and who, undoubtedly, 
mane ane ge) that could be ¢y 
on with an certainty, either 
the turf or at the oe . bs 
it, or uets, backed his coun’ 
Sage aman ut to make his lovee 
sure, on t previous to the 
presented Darts with one hundeed ~ 
not even to try to win the battle, but posi. 
tively to lose it, Surely no 
sportsman could commit such a bare-faced 
robbery! And, upon the best inf i 
we are assured, that Darts, in his B 
was never half man enough for Corcoran ! 

** Sam Peters, who fought Peter at Wal. 
tham-Abbey, in Essex, was the best man, 
according to Corcoran’s own account, that 
ever set-to with him. It was a complete ham. 
mering fight ; and, at the expiration of ten 
minutes, Peters declared he was satisfied ; 
and Corcoran’s body for several days after. 
wards was entirely black, the bruises’ were 
so extremely severe. 

“‘ Corcoran, who had hitherto heat all 
the men which had been brought against him, 
and whose powers appeared not in the least 

iminished, was now doomed to sink fast into 
obscurity, from his memorable contest with 
Sellers, a West Countryman. There isa 
considerable mystery hanging over that 
transaction, and it was most und ‘ 
- Se Ne ee ee 
776, general opinion o sporting 
world, that it was a complete do! it being 
well understood that Sellers was deficient in 
science and bottom when placed in competi- 
tion with Peter. 
hundred guineas, and decided at Staines, 
On the set-to, Peter (who had always fought 
for victory previous to this combat,) began, 
as usual, and drove Sellers about the stage 
like a shuttle-cock, and put ina blow #9 
erful in its effect, as to knock down Sel. 
who fell at a considerable distance 
from him. The odds were considerably 
high on Peter; who, as if recollecting that 
he had done too much, immediately suffer. 
ed himself, so as to make it have the 
pearance of a fight, to be beat about the 
for ten mmutes, when he in! 
This contest, if it can be so » took 
twenty-three minutes. ‘The knowing ones 
were completely dished, at least, those who 
were in the secret, and the poor Paddies 
were literally ruined, as many of them had 
backed their darling boy with every farthing 
they possessed. St Giles was in a complete 
uproar with mutterings and disapprobation 
at Peter’s conduct ! , 

“* Previous to the fight, Peter’s house 
was almost destitute of any liquor—and he 
had been threatened with an execution for 
rent, &c.; but in a day or two after the 
of apie the house pated pcr Pree -" sorts 

irits, &c., with plenty of new 
pots ; the inside and out painted, and every 
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Alas! ‘we cannot, when thinking of 
Bill Stevens and Peter Corcoran, ex- 


ni 
sea? See. 
i 3sEETEee 


“* Heu pietas, heu prisca fides, invictaque bello 


Dextra !” 

But the age of Johnson and Big Ben 
succeeds, and while we exclaim— 
‘* Visions of glory shaze our aching sight,” 
we also find that our limits render 
it necessary that we defer our account 
of those distinguished Gluttons to ano- 
ther Number. 





MR EDITOR, 2 
Wuoxver has taken a Fon ms awe 
view of the science and practice of 
music, must feel much mn ar in the 

i t by a Co mdent in 
your Twenty-Eighth Sanher-adue- 
ries which are by no means answered 
in the succeeding one. 

It happens, however, that our mo- 
dern musical professors seem to think 
a philosophical view of the subject to- 
tally unnecessary—confining them- 
selves to the routine of — = 

lying to ev uestion beyond that 
wih the rycen the 
nature of the key.” 

So far indeed they are right. It is 
the nature of the key ; but if they are 
asked, “ why it is the nature of the 
key?” their science is at an end. Just 
like the Indians, who place the world 
upon an elephant, and the elephant 
upon a tortoise, but are puzzled when 
=a “ what the tortoise stands up- 
on ” . 

Even the best writers give up cer- 
tain points in despair, saying, that 
they can only refer certain musical 
phenomena “ to the will of the Crea- 
tor,” and decline any farther investi- 
gation of the intermediate causes ; 
and well indeed ma’ do s0, ar- 
guing up to musical feeling and ex~ 
pression from the vibrations of the 
minor chord, or to the more artificial 
arrangement of a keyed instrument. 

But, sir; I can i your Querist, 
that he will find a plain, ready, and 
simple solution to all his doubts and 

culties in a small work, published 
by Sherwood & Co. about four years 
ago, under the humble and unassum- 
ing title of the “ Piano-forte Pocket 
Companion ;” a work whose object is 


QUERIES. 


to meet the first doubts and difficul- 
ties that spring up in the mind of the 
musical tyro, in the. execution of 
which it explains (by means of a new 
but simple theory, in perfect conso- 
nance with all received musical facts) 
all the questions left unanswered by 
the most scientific writers. It is true 
that this theory is assumed in the first 
instance ; but its proofs and explana- 
tions ge hand in hand, so as to be in- 
telligible to the youngest beginner, 
and, I should conceive, convincing to 
the most inquisitive. 

The theory is, that musical sounds 
have their origin in human feeling, 
and therefore spring up first in the 
human mind ; that utterance is given 
to them by the human voice, in con- 
sonance with which are the powers of 
sonorous inanimate bodies; and that 
they are carried back to the mind by 
the human ear. 

It assumes, that when a human bo- 
dy is in a state of musical perfection, 
then the mind, the larynx, and the 
ear, are all tuned in perfect unison, 
which unison may be disturbed in 
any one of them by certain causes, 
when the disturbed member 
its key, and tunes the other two in 
unison with that change. 


It shews that each of these, in a state 
of nature, or infancy, prompts to the 
utterance of sounds, which, under the 
influence of the first, are uttered in 
certain intervals, ascending in the ma+ 


jor key,.and under the influence of 


the second, are uttered in similar in- 
tervals descending in the minor key. 
It shews that the first is that natu» 
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ral octave of the human voice, with 
which the ascending middle octave of 
C major, in a piano-forte or organ, is 

in unison ; and that the second 
is that natural octave of the human 
voice, with which the descending mid- 
dle octave of C minor is tuned in uni- 


son,—the key of A natural being so 
only in regard to the artificial arrange- 
ment of the tones and keys on the in- 


strument. 

It shews that all the doubts and 
difficulties, in regard to the minor key, 
are easily explicable on the principle 
of its being naturally a descending key, 

_ the flats and sharps in its ascent being 

merely artificial ; and that the trans- 

ition of the last semitone in descent 

as nothing more than a natural modu- 

lation into a major key, after relieving 

the feelings by the utterance of sounds 
in a minor octave. 

It advances the anatomical theory, 
that the major key is the natural con- 
sequence of a braced fibre, of a braced 
and contracted larynx ; and that the 
‘minor key is the natural consequence 


of a relaxed fibre, of a relaxed»ang’ 
widened ay yt also, that the tym 
e ¥ 


panum of human ear is @ sé¥ieg 
musical fibres capable of being tuned 


every possible key of each mood, who 
vibrations, elicited by unisona iad 
concords, give bodily as well as men. 
tal pleasure ; or if elicited by discords, 
or sounds out of tune, give bodily ag 
well as mental pain; but, in both 
cases, pleasure and pain being inter. 
woven, just as the point of a 
knife applied to the sole of the foot 
may either tickle or lacerate, 

It shews that the common phrase 
of being out of tune is literally true, 
and explanatory of various difficulties; 
and it reconciles the whole artificial 
arrangements and variations of differ. 
ent instruments to its own general 
principle. 


I may close by observing, that al. 
most every one of the Musical Queries 
is in itself a proof of the truth of this 
new theory.— Yours, 

Icnotus, 





ON THE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY.” 


No VI. 


Tats is a posthumous publication, 
and has been given to the world, we 
understand, by the author’s executors, 
Mr John Keats, Mr Vincent Novello, 
and Mr Benjamin Haydon. Such, at 
least, is the town-talk. We wish that 
these gentlemen had given us a short 
life of their deceased friend ; but that, 
to be sure, would have been a delicate 
task. We have heard it whispered, 
that they found among his papers a 
quire of hot-pressed wire-wove, gilt 
Autobiography. Why not publish se- 
lect portions of that? Neither have 
they given us a Face. This was un- 
kind, for’ no man admired his face 
more than poor Hunt ; and many and 
oft is the time that we have stood by 
him, at pond and stream, when he 
tried to catch a reflected glimpse of 
his “ perked-up mouth” and “ crisp 
curls” in the liquid element. The 
blame of this omission lies entirely at 
Mr Haydon’s door, and we call upon 
him to justify himself before the pub- 
lic. A great historical painter like 


Haydon ought not to paint portraits 
of ordinary men—mere statesmen or 
warriors—your Cannings and your 
Wellingtons, and so forth ; but 

belong to a higher order of beings, and 
the Raphael of the Cockneys need not 


to have blushed to paint the divine 


countenance of their Milton. 

But we must put up the best wu 
we can with the want of a Life a 
Face, and rest satisfied with the i 
of the mind. It is not easy to explain 
why Leigh Hunt, the most fierce de- 
mocrat and demagogue of his day, and 
whose habits and courses of life were 
altogether so very vulgar, should have 
been so fond of dedications to great 
people. ‘ My dear Byron,” was quite 
a bright thought ; and we have some- 
times imagined what “ confusion 
worse confounded” must have reigned 
in the box at Hampstead, when the 
maid-servant wee bap his = i 
more especially if it pened to 
washing-day. 

“ Even in our ashes live their wonted fires,” 





* Foliage; or Poems Original and Translated ; by Leigh Hunt. London, C. and J. 


1818. 
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and accordingly we have now a post- 


umous dedication, begin * My 
= Sir John.” Oh! what a falling 


_ off is there! Why, had the Cockney 


ived a few) years longer, he might 
have descended, into a plain, paltry 
«« My dear Sir ;” and then there would 
have been an end of all his greatness. 
From “ My dear Lord,”. the ascent 
would haye been easy to “‘ My dear 
Duke;” thence to “‘ My dear Regent ;” 
and when earthly potentate could not 
satisfy the bard’s ambition, he might 
have dedicated a half-guinea volume 
to Pan or Apollo. 

The main features of this posthu- 
mous volume are, we are told, “‘ a love 
of sociality, of the country, and of the 
fine imagination of the Greeks ;” and 
it is on that account dedicated to Sir 
John Swinburne, Bart. whom “ a ra- 
tional piety and a manly patriotism 
does not hinder from putting the 
Phidian Jupiter over his organ and 
flowers at the end of his room.” This 
isa very mystical sentence. Rational 
piety and manly patriotism, as far as 
we can see, need no more hinder Sir 
John Swinburne from doing that, 
than from wearing buckskin-breeches 
and boots when he takes a morning ride, 
or from having a turkey-carpet in his 
drawing-room. But both rational piety 
and manly patriotism ought, in our opin- 
ion, to prevent Sir John Swinburne 
from admiring either the story of Ri- 
mini or the Examiner newspaper ; for 
the first is an affected piece of immor- 
ality, and the second has for twelve 
years past been endeavouring to sap 
the foundations of all social institu- 
tions, and of the Christian religion. 
Sir John Swinburne is, we believe, a 
highly respectable person, and must 
hate and ise licentiousness, sedi- 
tion, and impiety. A dedication to 
him, by a writer who so largely dealt 
in all of these as the late Leigh Hunt, 
is a gross public insult, not to himself 
alone, but to the country-gentlemen 
of England. 

Let us see in what way the deceased 
Cockney exhibits his love of sociality 

of the country—and of the fine im- 
agination of the Greeks. 


I. His love of sociality, '*~ 
_ Few traits of this amiable disposi- 
tion are discernible in the chief poem 
of this collection, the Nymphs. On 
contrary, Mr Hunt seems desirous 
to have these fair ladies entirely to 
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himself, and figures away in the char- 
acter of the Grand Signor. ‘Thé fol- 
lowing -is a sketch of part. of his se- 
raglio. 
Most exquisite it was indeed to see 
How those blithe damsels guided variously, 
Before, behind, beside. Some forward stood 
As in well-managed chariots, or pursued 
Their trusting way as in self-moving ones ; 
And some sat up, or as in tilted chair 
With = back seemed slumbering through 
e air, 
Or leaned their cheek against a pillowy place 
As if upon their smiling, mer hess 
They felt the air, or heard aerial tunes. 
Some we like maids who sit to: wash their 
eet 
On rounded banks beside a rivulet ; 
Some sat in shade beneath a curving jut 
As at a small hill’s foot ; ‘ 
And some behind upon g sunny mound 
With twinkling eyes. Another only shewed 
On the far side a foot and leg, that glowed 
Under the cloud ; a sweeping back another, 
Turning her from us like a suckling mother ; 
She next, a side, lifting her arms to tie 
Her locks into a flowing knot ; and she 
That ce her, a smooth down-arching 


igh 
Tapering with tremulous mass internally. 
Others lay partly sunk, as if in bed, 
Shewing a white raised bosom and dark head, 
And dropping out an arm. 


Several scores more of King Leigh the 
First’s Beauties are described by the 
pencil of his enamoured majesty— 
and at the conclusion we are told by 
him that 
Every lady bowed 

A little from its side without a word, 

And swept my lids with breathless lips serene, 
As Alan’s mouth was stooped to by a Queen. 


But we, ‘ who are ignorant of all no- 
ble theories,” must not presume to 
guess at the meaning of these free 
nymphs, or at the construction which 
Mr Hunt may have put on their con- 
descensions. 

The love of sociality, however, 
breaks out, at page 40, in a poem en- 
titled Fancy’s Party. Mr Hunt anda 
few choice ite are sipping tea in his 
parlour—and “‘cherishing their knees” 
at the fire, as he elsewhere snugly 
says—when it would that 
Harlequin of Sadler's Wells, who we 
believe was an intimate friend of 
Leigh’s, strikes the chimney-piece 
with his sword, 

And hey, what’s this? the walls, look, 
Are wrinkling as a skin does ; 

And now they are bent 

To a silken tent, 

And there are chrystal windows ; 
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moderate ones indeed ; and we know 
not what will be thought of them by 
those whom he calls “ the once cheer- 
ful gentry of this war and money- 

land.” Reader, if thou art an 


honest, stout coun uire, what 
the following debauch 


of two Cockney’s, Hunt and Hazlitt. 
Then tea made by one, who although my 
wife she be, 


If Jove were to drink it, would soon be his 
Hebe, 


Then silence a little, a creeping twilight, 
Then an egg for your supper with lettuces 


And a moon and friend’s arm to go home 
with at night. 

In this we have “ the love of 
sociality, of the country and of the fine 
imagination of the Greeks,” all in one. 
What does Sir John Swinburne think 
of the Phidian Jove at his fourth cup 
of tea, putting his spoon across it, or 
fairly turning the cup upside down, 
in imitation of the custom of Cock- 
signe, to ensure himself against the 

dilution? Then, think of the 
delicacy of the compliment paid to the 
lady who pours out the gun-powder ! 
eo ye drinking tea at Hampstead 
= Mr and Mrs Hunt, and Mr Haz- 
itt 


“ Cedite Romani Scriptores Cedite Graii.”” 
The affable arch-angel, supping with 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, is nothing 
to the Father of Gods and Men eating 
muffins ang ee Editor of a Sunday 
newspaper. There, Mr Benjamin Hay- 
don, is a d historical subject for 
Shut yourself up again 
seven years in sublime solitude, 
and Raphael and Michael Angelo are 
ee et _— now if 
Jupiter staid supper. S commons 
for a god who, in days of yore, went 
to on Juno’s bosom, of nec- 
tar ambrosia— 
An egg for his supper with lettuces white ! 
Then think of letting Jove decamp, 
without so much as once offering him 
a bed—leaning on the arm of Mr Wil- 





' LOet 

liam Hazlitt—and Perhaps oblige 

after all, to put up for night at 

Old Mother Red-Cap’s ! Mr Hunt 

then exultingly exclaims, soot ‘as he 

has got the Monarch of Olympus and 

the Lecturer at the Surrey Institution 

out of his house, 

Now this I call passing a few devout 

Beseeming a world that has friendahip wa 
lowers, 

That has lips also, made for still more tha, 
to chat to, 

And if it has rain has a rainbow for the 


Who ever supposed that lips. were 
made only to chat to? Their ordi 


.use is to chat with—and really all their 


other little agreeable offices are to 
universally acknowledged to allow 
Leigh Hunt to claim the honour of 


ery. 
Under the head of “ Love of Soci. 
ality” we now make room for 
one e more—from an epistle to 
Chaves Lamb, who has for many year 


pest been in the very repre 
bit of allowing Mr Hunt and Mr 


Hazlitt to suck his brains, at tee: 


drinkings and select suppers, to steal 
from him his ingenious fancies, and 
to send them out into the world wo 
fully bedizened in the uni 
form. Mr Coleridge, too, to be 
plundered in this way—and one even 
ing of his fine, rich, overflowing mo 
nologue would amply furnish out alec 
ture on poetry, or any shing ete at the 
Surrey Institution. Let that simple 
minded man of genius, Charles, Lamb, 
beware of such ungrateful plunderes 
—nor allow himself to be flattered. by 
their magnificent compliments. 
You'll guess why I can’t see the mov. 
covered streets, 
Without thinking of you and your visiting 
eats ! 
When a call to remembrance how you 
and one more, 
When I wanted it most, used to knock # 
my door. . 
For when the sad winds told us rain would 


come down, 
Or snow upon snow fairly clogged up the 


town, ; 
And dun yellow fogs brooded over its hit, 
So that scarcely a being was seen 


night, ‘ 
Then, then said olay pelert eer ond dear! 
“ Now inind what I tell you,—the L.'s will 


be here. 
So I poked up the flame, and shegot os 
the tea! a? |, 
And down we both sat, as prapareld as could 
be! rue 
5 
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And there, gure as fate, came the knock of 


| bing tanth the laugh and the 

orn, 

ree Well, how d’ye do?” 

“Then your palm tow’rds the fire, and your 
vot sir ghee rend being—wh 

shawls coats where 

- should be,— 

And due ** never saw’s” being paid to the 
weather 


We cherished our knees, and sat sipping 
together 
And leaving the world to the fogs and the 


hters, 
iii the pretensions of all sorts of 
writers. 


There is too much reason to believe, 
‘that this everlasting tea-drinking was 
the chief cause of Leigh Hunt’s death. 
The truth is, that he had for many 
years been sipping imitation-tea, a 
pleasant but deleterious preparation— 
more pernicious by far than the very 
worst port; and there can be little 
doubt, that if he had drunk about a 
bottle of black-strap in the fortnight, 
and forsworn thin potations altoge- 
ther, he might have been alive, and 
perhaps writing a sonnet at this very 
moment. 


Il. His love of the Country. 
Mr Hunt informs us, that of all the 
of the nt day he was the 
ndest of rural sceries. 


Or on some outward slope, with ruffling hair, 

Be level with the air ; 

For a new smiling sense has shot down 
through me, 


‘And from the clouds, like stars, bright eyes 


are beckoning to me. 
Having got into this situation, Mr 
Hunt did not long for his wonted cup 
for “ poetic women” 
“To have-their fill of pipes and leafy play- 
ing. 


What vast ideas of tobacco does “ fill 
of pipes” awaken! and what a game 
at romps is signified by “ leafy play- 
ing!” after this violent exertion the 
poet and his nymphs lie down to sleep. 
There lie they, lulled by little whiffling tones 
Of rills among the stones, 

pes rounder murinur, glib and flush, 


VoL. VI. ' 
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That laughs and tumbles, like a conscious 


? 
For joy of all its ap wsela ets 4 ,. 
The Head ih redheting them ;. and his grave will 
e frog, wit! enjoys apart, 
Till nr and then the nde is his 
eart , 
With brushing down to dip his dainty bill. 
How beautifully he describes the 
Hampstead clouds of heaven. 
And lo, there issued from beside the trees, 
Through the blue air, a most delicious sight, 
A troop of clouds, rich, separate, three parts 
white, 
As beautiful as pigeons that one sees 
Round a glad homestead reeling at their ease, 
But large, and slowly ; and what made the 
igh 


sight 

Such as I say, was not that piled white, 
Nor their more rosy backs, nor forward press 
Like sails, nor yet their surfy massiveness 
Light in it’s plenitude, like racks of snow. 

These are singing clouds, and ought 
to be introduced on the stage. 
As they stooped them near, 
Lo, I could ome 
How the smooth silver clouds, lasping with 


care, 
Make a bland music to the fawning air, 
Filling with such a roundly-slipping tune 
The hollow of the great attentive noon, 
That the tall sky seemed touched; and all 
the trees 
Thrilled with the coming harmonies ; 
And the fair waters looked as if they lay 
Their cheek against the sound, and so went 
kissed away. 

But it is needless to enter at greater 
length into Mr Hunt’s “ love of the 
es, for it all hangs on one aa 
principle—every grove has its n: 9 
and that is enough for the Br of 
the story of Rimini. 

You finer le of the earth, 
Nymphs of all names, and woodland Geni- 


uses, 
I see you, here and there, among the trees, 
Shrouded in noon-day respite of your mirth : 
This hum in air, which the still ear ives, 
Is your unquarrelling voice among the leaves; 
And now I find, whose are the laughs and 
stirrings 
That make the delicate birds dart so in 
whisks and whirrings. 

It is much to be regretted, that the 
deceased bard’s rural life was so limit- 
ed and local. - He had no other notion 
of that sublime expression, ‘sub Dio,” 
than merely “ out of doors.” One al- 
ways thinks of Leigh Hunt, on his 
rural excursions to and from Hamp- 
stead, in a great-coat or spencer, clogs 
over his shoes, and with an umbrella 
in his hand. He is always talking of 
lanes, and styles, and hedgerows, and 
clumps of trees, and cows 7 large 
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udders. He is the most suburban of 
poets. Hedied, as might have been 
prophesied, within a few hours saunter 
of the spot where he was born, and 
without having been once beyond the 
well-fenced meadows of his micro- 
cosm. ',Suppose for a moment, Leigh 
Hunt at sea—or on the summit of 
Mount Blanc! It is impossible. No. 
Hampstead was the only place for him. 


‘© With farmy fields in front and sloping 


Only: hear how he revels in the morn- 

ing before breakfast, when out on an 

adventurous constitutional stroll. 

Then northward what a range,—with heath 
and pond, : 

Nature’s own ground ; woods that let man- 
sions through, 

And cottaged vales with pillowy fields be- 


yond, 

And clump of darkening pines, and pros- 
pects blue, 

And that clear path through all, where daily 


meet 
Cool cheeks, and brilliant eyes, and morn- 

_  @lastic feet. 

Mr Hunt is the only poet who has 
considered the external world simply 
as the “ country,” in contradiction to 
the town—fields in place of squares, 
lanes vice streets, and trees as lieuten- 
ants of houses. That fine line of 
Campbell’s, 

* And look on nature with a poet’s eye,” 
must, to be applicable to him, be 
changed into, 

** Look on the country with a cockney’s 

eye.” 

It is true, that on one occasion Mr 
Hunt (see a former quotation) talks of 
having gone up in a balloon—but there 
is something Cockneyish even in that 
abject with all its beauty—and one 
thinks of the Aeronaut after his flight, 


returning to town in a post-chaise, 
with the shrivelled globe dled on 
the roof. 

HII. His love of the fine imagination 


of the Greeks. 

A man who could ask Jupiter if his 
tea was sweetened to his mind, must 
have a truly Greekish imagination of 
his own no doubt—and pray, where 


‘did Mr Hunt find that Hebe was a 


married lady with six children ? What 
does that great orthographist, aaaney 


Murray, think of spelling Apollo wit 

a final r, which Mr Hunt is in duty 
bound to do when he pronounces him 
Apollar? . But Mr Hunt used to read 
Homer, and to translate choice passages 


from the Iliad, on which Pope 
Couper bad wrought in vain, ™ 
Thrice did great Hector drag him b 
Backward, and loudly idiouted to a 


jans ; 
And thricedid the Ajaces, sprin ~strength’ 
Thrust him ag! yet still” he kept £ 


ground, 

Sure of his strength; and now and then 
rushed on 

Into the thick, and now and then stood still, 

Shouting great shouts; and not an inch 
gave he. 


When Iris invites Achilles to go to 
the rescue of the body of Patrocles, the 
son of Thetis replies to her, as if he 
were speaking to our old friend Mr 
Rees, in Paternoster-row, with a MS, 
for publication in his pocket. 

** But how am I éo go into the press?” 

In another place, Hunt makes Ho 
mer call a fountain ‘ clear and crisp,” 
which had he ever done, Apollo would 
have shot him instantly dead. There 
is something to us quite shocking in 
the idea of Hunt translating Homer— 
and his executors have much to an 
swer for in having made the fact pub. 


lic. 

The following description, though 
very conceited and passionless, seems 
to us the best thing the late Mr Hunt 
ever did “ in the poetical line.” But 
instead of breathing “ of the fine ima- 
gination of the Greeks,” it is nothing 
more than a copy in words of a pic 
ture in oil. Mr Hunt used to aad 
great lounger in picture-dealer’s shops, 
and was a sad bore among the artists, 
—who must feel much relieved by his 
death. Whenever you meet witha 
vivid image in his verses, you are sure 
that it is taken from a picture. Heis 
speaking of Polyphemus descending 
by night, 

To walk in his anguish about the green 


places, . 
And see where his mistress lay dreaming of 
Acis. 
I fancy him now, coming just where she 


He pes he close hewtherns, aaa 


Creeps 5 ; 
The moon slips from under the dark clouds, 
and throws 
A light, through the leaves, on her smil- 
ing repose. 
There, there Me lies, bower’d ;—a slope for 
bed ; 
One branch, like a hand, reaches over her 
head ; 
Half naked, half shrinking, with side-swel- 
ling grace, 
A crook’s *twixt her bosom, and crosses her 
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The crook of her shepherd $ and close to her 


ay he blows, which in sleep- 
ing she 


Lies 

og) cingehe sips gm pel 

The giant’s knees totter, with passions di- 
verse ; 

Ah, how can he bear it! Ah! what could 
be worse ! 

He’s ready to cry out, for anguish of heart + 

And tears himself off, lest she wake with a 
start. 

So much for our deceased friend’s 
Jove of sociality, the country, and 
the fine imagination of the Greeks.” — 
May we add a few specimens of 


IV. His love of himself. 

He gets Mrs L. H. to model a bust 
of him, and during the operation, he 
talks of becoming 

* Worthier of Apollo’s bough.” 

What is to be thought of a man 
writing a triumphal sonnet on his own 
bust, and publishing it—and what 
if that man be, at the best, but a small 
poetaster and newsmonger. Then fol- 
lows 2 sonnet to John Keats, 

Tis well you think me truly one of those 
Whose sense discerns the loveliness of 
things, &c. 

And_ then again comes another son- 
net on “‘ receiving a crown of ivy from 
the same.” 

A crown of ivy !—I submit my head 

To the young hand that gives it—young, ’tis 
true, 

But with a right, for ’tis a poet’s too. 

How pleasant the leaves feel! ! and how 

' they spread 

With ond broad angles, like a nodding 

sh 


Over both eyes! ! and how complete and 


new, 
As on my hand I lean, to feel them strew 
My sense with freshness, Fancy’s rustling 
bed ! 

This sonnet presents to us a very 
laughable picture, which, spite of Mr 
Hunt's decease, we hope there can be 
no great harm in enjoying. Mr John 
Keats was, we believe, at this time, a 
y apothecary, and if, hgmang = 
crowning poor Mr Hunt with ivy, he 
had clapped a blister upon his ion he 
would have acted in a way more suit- 
able to his profession. Such anopportu- 
nity probably never occurred again. 
Well—behold the Cockney—strutting 
about the room, for we hope there was 
no “ out of doors” exposure, with his 
ivy-crown, dressing gown, yellow 
breeches, and red slippers—followed, 
in all his movements by young Escula- 
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pius, and ever and anon coquetting. 
with himself in the magic mirror,. 
No doubt, he rung the bell. for the la- 
dies, and the children, and: the ser- 
vants, and probably sent out for his 
favourite ‘‘ washerwoman.” When 
he dressed for dinner;;did the ivy 
wreath ‘still continue to deck his regal 
temples ? Did he sip tea in it? Play 
a rubber at whist? And finally, did 
he go to bed in it—and, if so, did:he 
shroud its glories in a night-cap, or 
did he. lay his head on the pillow like 
Bacchus by the side of Ariadne? All 
these little interesting‘circumstantiali-. 
ties are, no. doubt, mentioned in his 
autobiography. ' 

But one sonnet—two. sonnets to 
John Keats, do not suffice—and we- 
have a third “ on the same.” , 
It is a lofty feeling, yet a kind, 

Thus to be topped with leaves ; to have & 
sense 

of F noage we ti pay ery 

As from great nature's ers, and be 
twined om 

With her old, sacred, verdurous ivy-bind, 

As though she hallowed with that sylvan 

ce, 

A head that bows to her benevolence, 

Midst pomp of fancied trumpets in the 
wind!it! : 

Tis what’s within us crowned. 

There is a pair of blockheads for 
you! John Keats had no more right 
to dress up Leigh Hunt in this absurd 
fashion, than he had to tar and feather 
him—and we do not doubt, that: if 
Leigh Hunt had ever had the misfor- 
tune te have been tarred and feathered, 
he would have written a sonnet on his 
plumification, and described himself as 
a Bird of Paradise. 

From John Keats the transition is 
not difficult to John Hamilton Rey- 
nolds—for he too had written lines on 
the story of Rimini—though by na- 
ture fit for far other occupation—and 
accordingly Mr Hunt returns him 
sonnet for sonnet. In it, Mr Rey- 
nolds, clever man as he is, is made to 
look very like a ninny. 

TO JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS, 
On his Lines upon the Story of Rimini. 
Reynolds, whose Muse, from out thy gentle 
mae and flow 
Holding a little cris, er, 
Care me in my A caahied bower, 
Where many fine-eyed Friendships and glad 


\ the biegh have looked in with 

Parting the s, have in wi 

hee faces, : f 

And thanked the song which had sufficient 
power 
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With Phebus to bring back a warmer hour, 
And turn his southern eyé to our green 
places. 

But the most insane of all the Idol- 
ators is at hand, in the of a cer- 
tain Doctor, whose name, lest it should 
injure his practice, we shall not men- 
tion, and who (upon his knees, we 

me,) makes an offering to the 
dol of Cockaigne or a tock or Mi1- 
Tons Harn! !!! 
To —— ——, M. D. 
On his giving me a Lock of Milton’s Hair. 
I felt my spirit leap, and look at thee 
Through my changed colour with glad 
stare ' 


When after shewing us this glorious hair, 
Thou didst turn short, and bending plea- 


santly 
With a hand gav’st the great lock ro 
An honouring gift indeed! which I will 
About me, while I breathe this strenuous 
That = his Apollonian tresses free. 


See what it is to be a favourite of 
Apollo! Apothecaries and physicians 
flock in upon you from every side.— 
And well might it be said of 

» M.D., in reference to Keats 
and Reynolds, 


[Oet: 
“* The force of nature could no farther gous 
To make one Fool, she joined ‘the other 

two.” 23; 


Two more sonnets follow on the 
same subject, and Mr Hunt, we are 
told, a short time before his death, 
had the lock of Milton’s hair put into 
a broach, in the figure of a naked Eve, 
and wore it, and the Mother of Mans 
kind, on the frill of his shirt. 

This fashion of firing off sonnets at 
each other was prevalent in the me 
tropolis a short time since among the 
bardlings, and was even more annoying 
than the detonating balls. We have 
heard them cracking off in the lobbies 
of the Theatres, and several exploded 
close to our ear one morning in Sir 
John Leicester's gallery, Like other 
nuisances of the kind, they are how 
laughed down; and, indeed, after 
Leigh Hunt's death, who was at the 
top of the fashion, it dwindled quite 
away, though sometimes even yet a 
stray sonneteer is to be found can+ 
tering along on his velocipede. 

In our next we hope to publish 
** Luctus” on the death of Mr Hunt, 
by Webb, Keats, and Co.—and also a 
funeral oration, by Mr Hazlitt, We 
ourselves intend to write his epitaph. 





DECORATIONS 
MR EDITOR, 

I wave read with some sorrow, and 

more shame, your correspondent’s 
to adorn Edinburgh with a 
Greek Temple. Is he serious? or does 
he write it as a satire upon Scottish 
invention? and is it true, that no 
living man is capable of conceiving a 
suitable structure to commemorate the 
glories of Scotland? That your cor- 
respondent shews good taste in ad- 
miring the Parthenon, who would 
deny—but he is unwise in reeommend- 
— restoration by his countrymen. 
The use to be made of ancient works, 
of the majestic remains of Grecian 
tness, is not to transfer them in 
the gross into marble or stone, to carry 
them off, pillar and rafter, like the 
fabled church of Loretto,—but to con- 
template and admire them, to elevate 
the mind and kindle a fire which may 
excite an emulation of their glories. 
But your correspondent thinks the 
sun of Scottish invention has sunk or 
has never risen : therefore, says he, let 
us not seek to create the new, but re- 


OF EDINBURGH. 


store the old ; let us make works which 
exercise the memory in recollections 
of Athens or Rome, rather than 
aspire after an hazardous reputation 
for originality. So thought the prus 
dent—the calculating—the painstak- 
ing people of America, and what have 
they done, and what are they daily 
doing? Your correspondent knows 
this—you cannot climb an eminence 
in the United States but you see 
Spartas, Thebes’s, and- Athens’s cn 
all sides, hills abound with classic 
names—here is Ethos—there is Athos, 
Parnassus is near, and beyond it arises 
mount Pelion, the very hill you’ have 
climbed is the “ Calicolone on ‘the 
Simio’s side.” 

‘* And what was Goose Creek once, is Tybet 

now.” 

Now all this is harmless enough, 
but what does it shew—all butan or 
ginal spirit. In the same taste 
may—and many people do baptize 
their children. I have seen Lucius 
Junius OFlanagan, which is- a6 
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norous and well roe name com- 
pared to others ;—what do you think 
of Mr Augustus Stokes, Cicero Cramp, 
Phidius Bubb, and Mr Michael An- 
Tailor. Something in the same 
le correspondent recommends, 
who, quoth he, has‘equalled the Par- 
thenon? Let us go build one. Nobody 
has equalled the [liad—why does Wal- 
ter Scott squander his golden time on 
nameless knights—on feudal barba- 
rians—let “‘ him” render Homer into 
his native tongue, and earn the im- 
mortality which awaits imitation and 
forsakesinvention. Remember your cor- 
dent does not say, ‘come letus go 
look at the Parthenon, contemplate its 
le beauty, then conceivesomething 
in the same lofty spirit to adorn our 
native city.” No, he says, imagine 
not you are capable of conceiving any 
thing excellent, your minds are im- 
potent of any exalted exertion, where 
you cannot lead, you should limp af- 
ter— Then by all means rear the 
Parthenon in Scottish stone—what 
have you to do with originality.” 
There are too many buildings in Edin- 
burgh already which remind one of 
other people’s productions—it is not my 
wish to increase the en 

Your correspondent, however, tries 
to sooth the insulted genius of his 
a? by assuring us that we have 
more than one architect equal to the 
task of executing a new Parthenon. 
Why, what has an architect to do when 
thestructure is commenced and the plan 
completed? Does he dig the foundations 
or hew the stones—or bed them in mor- 
tar by the line and the level ? or comes 
he to clap the mason on the back and 
cry, “ well done.” Conception, the 
great test of genius, is taken out of 
our hands—the illustrious Greeks have 
supplied us with that. Execution is 
the next—this is pioneers’ work. ‘The 
master spirit has measured. out the 
task, and his legion of lesser spirits 
fulfil it. 

It is the taste of men like your cor- 
respondent which has filled our church- 
és with monuments of British heroes, 
sages, and bards, in the garb of Greece 
and Rome—that has given Samuel 
Johnson a Roman toga and sandals— 
and an antique shield and helmet to 
Lord Chatham—that has sent Cap- 
tain Burgess stark naked with a sword 
in his hand to gain the weather gage 
and break = Aare line, and 
tlothed—and this is the error too of a 
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great man-—General Washington in 
the costume of Cincinnatus. Our 
vincial ballad-maker had better taste 
when he censured the statue of our 
Dutch King’ William. John High- 
landman in Glasgow sings— 
** And there she saw a meikle man 

Riding on a horse— 
And oh she pe a poor man, 

And no hae many claes ! 
The brogues pe a’ worn off hers feet, 

And she see a’ her taes !” 
On all sides we see monuments of our 
want of an original taste, and ancient 
works pressed into modern service, 
Your correspondent forgets the’ lines 
of the poet, 
‘* Each author was to him well known, 
Yet what he wrote was all his own.” 
Let none suppose I mean to censure 
these ancient and immortal works of 
Greece—that I do not feel their ex- 
cellence or the honour and the glory 
they confer. They are noble efforts of 
human genius, nor do I withhold my 
applause from the massive and solid | 
structures of the Egyptians—a people 
who consulted duration more than dis- 
play. But all those works illustrate 
the men and the time, and their resto- 
ration in Scotland will recal the de- 
parted glory of Greece and Egypt, and 
show the Scotch to be miserable co- 
pyists of fine marble in coarse stone. 
Let us not look at Scotland and her 
heroes and sages through Greek spec- 
tacles—let us make something such as 
Phidias might have done had he been 
a Scotchman. ‘There is abundance of 
genius extant for lofty undertakings. 
We are by no means deficient in na- 
tive works of an original spirit—look 
at the noble reliques,of Saxon and Go- 
thic architecture ; they want the sim- 
plicity, and perhaps the solidity, of the 
Greek temples ; but they are decidedly 
original—they reflect no other people 
—they remind us not of Greece or 
Egypt—and they have a solemn gran- 
deur, and richness, and variety, which 
do honour to the inventor. What 
does your correspondent say to this P— 
perhaps he calls it “ the entangled la- 
byrinth of blue-eyed barbarians.” Ad- 
miring the Gothic as I do, I mean not 
to recommend it—I mentioned it to 
show that originality was not a hope- 
less matter—that excellence was to be 
found elsewhere, and of later invention. 
The Greek has a nobler exterior than 
the Gothic, is perhaps less expensive 
in execution, and at all events more 
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massive and solid—matters of prime 
i ce: The exterior of a Gothic 
ing seems, at a distance, like a 
huge barn ; the Grecian, even in ruins, 
has a noble outside. But I cannot ex- 
tend this praise to the Parthenon, which 
presents an unvaried roof, and seems 
not to equal the beauty of some other 
ancient temples. I feel afraid the Cal- 
ton Hill, (if it is the Calton now that 
it once was, for I cannot look out at 
any window and see the tricks which 
improvement has_ been Playing with 
this admired rock), would be too large 
a base for this building, the mountain 
would devour the monument—you 
must have a building of colossal mag- 
nitude to associate with this mighty 
pedestal. I am surprised that your 
correspondent did not feel some classi- 
cal scruples about recommending a 
hill, even of solid rock, for the scite of 
his Parthenon ; he knows the Athe- 
nians were a curious and scrupulous 
people about the foundations for their 
national works—they looked forward 


* and contemplated defiance to the re- 


volutions of nature, as well as the 
machinations of man, and built one of 
their fairest temples in a morass, where 
it was less liable to earthquakes than 
on the summit of a hill. Your cor- 


a forgot this, else he mi 
ave advised you to build your monn. 
ment in the North Loch. ; % 
In conclusion, I may name a’ few 
matters I should have lamented; and 
which would have happened had all 
been arranged according to the style 
and taste of your correspondent—] 
should have lamented, had S$ 
clipped and squared his romantic 
Saxon drama by the straight line of 
Euripides—I should have lamented, 
had Milton chosen some potent: and 
well booted Greek for his hero ra 
ther than the Great Fiend—and 
of Hercules and “ Lacedemons hollow 
glen profound,” rather than of Belze. 
bub and the bottomless pit—I should 
have lamented, had Walter Scott lista 
ened to the voice of the critics—had 
not remonstrated in verse, 
** Nay, Erskine, nay, on the wild hill 
Let the wild heath-fiower flourish still ;” 
but thrown his immortal lays of chi- 
valry into the Ettrick or the Tweed, 
and squandered his powers on the 
demigods or the antediluvians.. All 
this I would have lamented, and though 
my sorrow might be less, I would consi- 
der a Scottish Parthenon something in 
the same taste.— Y our humble servant, 
A JOURNEYMAN MASON. 





EMIGRATION TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Wue the public mind is directed to 
any interesting and important subject, 
innumerable scribblers are ever on the 
alert with placards and pamphlets to 
amuse, if not to satisfy the popular 
curiosity. og ory and taking title 
pages serve to get off edition upon e- 
dition of the veriest trash, while books 
of the most solid information, if not 
wholly unknown, are very partially 


consulted. It may be, that men of 


real talent and knowledge feel some 
reluctance in appending their names to 
such undignified « and ephemeral tracts 
as are calculated in a short and hum- 
ble form to give information to the 
ignorant. Certain, however, it is, that 
upon questions of importance, seldom 
do those address the public who have 
already gained its respect by more ela- 
borate treatises, and who therefore are 
best — and entitled to write in 
detail. On the subject before us, 
Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope, 
we could indeed have wished that Mr 


Barrow had compressed, in the com. 
pass of a cheap pamphlet, all the valu- 
able information to be gleaned from 
his excellent “ travels to the interior 
of Southern Africa.” Instead of this, 
however, there have a ag 
Guide to the Cape of oat Hose &e. 
&c.” abounding in every variety of 
blunder and error, and also, “ the Cape 
of Good Hope Calendar,” a mere re 
print, with a flimsy preface, of the an- 
nual almanack, printed in the colony. 
These, nevertheless, have been puffed 
and placarded with most audacious 
quackery in every corner of the town. 
We have been at some pains to pro- 
cure every necessary information, and 
although in a former Number we ef 
deavoured to afford a general view of the 
Cape and its facilities, we are ind 
to dwell upon some points which we 
had not leisure just then to discuss; 
and moreover, as the subject itself is 
becoming hourly more extensively 
popular and seriously importatit, 
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1816.) Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. 79 


Colotiial Office in Downing Street 
beg a the two following circulars, 
which at once explain the encourage- 
mentand conditions held out by govern- 
ment on the subject of emigration to 


the Cape : 
No I. 


& Downing Street, London, 1819. 

« | have to acquaint you in reply to your 
letter of the that the 
following are the conditions under which it 
js proposed to give encou ent to emi- 

jon to the Cape of Hope. 

“ The sufferings to which many indivi- 
duals have been exposed, who have emi- 
grated to his Majesty’s foreign ions, 
unconnected and unprovided vith any capi- 
tal, or even the means of support, having 
ha 


ly burthensome to the colonies to 
they have proceeded, the government 
ve determined to confine the application 
of the money recently voted by address in 
the House of Commons, to those persons 
who possessing the means will engage to 
carry out, at the least, ten able-bodied indi- 
viduals above eighteen years of age, with or 
without families, the government always 
reserving to itself the right of selecting from 
the several offers made to them, those which 
may at upon examination to be most 
isi 


been very afflicting to themselves, and 
W 


_ “In order Pd give some wganr ar Po 
government, that the persons un in 

to make these phon Onn have the 
means of doing so, every person engaging 
to take out the abovementioned at 
of persons or families shall deposite at 
the rate of ten pounds (to be repaid as 
hereafter mentioned) for every family so 
taken-out, provided that the family does not 
consist of more than one man, one woman, 
and two children under fourteen years of 
age. All children above the number of two 
will be to be paid for, in addition to the de- 
sage abovementioned, in the proportion of 
ve pounds for every two children under 
fourteen years of age, and five pounds for 
every person between the ages of fourteen 

teen 


“ In consideration of this deposite, a pas- 
sage shall be provided at the expense of 
pera for the settlers, who shall also 

victualled from the time of their em- 
barkation until the time of their landing in 
the colony. 

“ A grant of land, under the conditions 
hereafter specified, shall be made to him at 
the rate of one hundred acres for every such 
person or family whom he so takes out ; 
one-third of the sum advanced to govern- 
ment on the outset, shall be repaid on 


landing, when the victualling at the ex- 
pense ef government shall cease. A fur- 
ther proportion of one-third shall be repaid 
as soon as it shall be certified to the gover- 
noc of 59 oxSany Set a sites sioner Se 

irection of the person taking them out, are 
actually located upon the land assigned to 
them, and the remainder at the expiration of 
three months from the date of their location. 

** If any parishes in which there may be 
a redundancy of po fom, ‘dal uate in 
selecting an intelligent individual to proceed 
to the Cape, with settlers under his direc- 
tion, not less in number, and of the descrip- 
tion abovementioned, and shall advance mo- 
ney in the proportion abovementioned, the 
government will grant land to such an indi- 
~— at _ rate of 100 acres for every head 
of a family, leaving the parish at liberty to 
make such poesia with the individual, or 
the settlers, as may be calculated -to prevent 
the parish becoming again chargeable with 
the maintenance of such settlers in the event 
of their return to this country. 

** But no offers of this kind will be ac- 
cepted, unless it shall be clear that the per- 
sons proposing to become settlers shall have 
distinctly given their consent, and the head 
of each family is not infirm or incapable of 
work. 

** It is further proposed, that in any case 
in which one hundred families proceed to- 
gether, and apply for leave to carry out 
with them a minister of their own persua- 
sion, government will, upon their being ac- 
tually located, assign a salary to the mi- 
nister whom they may have selected to ac- 
company them, if he shall be approved by 
the Secretary of State. 

** The lands will be granted at a quit rent 
to be fixed, which rent, however, will be re- 
mitted for the first ten years; and at the 
expiration of three years (during which the 
party and a number of families, in the pro- 
age of one for every hundred acres must 

ave resided on the estate,) the land shall 
be measured at the expense of government, 
and the holder shall obtain, without fee, his 
title thereto, on a perpetual quit rent, not 
exceeding in any case two pounds sterling, 
for every hundred acres; subject, however, 
to this clause beyond the usual reserva- 
tions* ; that the land shall become forfeited 
to ‘government, in case the shall a- 
bandon the estate, or not bring it into culti- 
vation within a given number of years. 

“* I am, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant. 

«* P. S. In order to ensure the arrival of 
the settlers at the Cape, at the beginning of 
the planting season, the t rts will not 
leave this country until the month of No- 
vember.” 





_ * The usual reservations are the right of the crown to mines of precious stones, of gold 
sat cree, and to make such roads as may be necessary for the convenience of the to= 
ly: 
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Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. 


No iL 


Downing Street, London, 
“* Srr,—In reply to your letter of the 
Basins ws coguaiat you, ths te ae 
jurst to int t as the - 
lar letter distinctly specie the nature and 
extent of the assistance which will be grant- 
ed to individuals who may be allowed to 
copier to Pe Cape of ~ 
Hope, er with the conditions under 
which alone that assistance can be given to 
them, it is necessary to refer you to 
jy mate wr Pre sal 
can be accepted which is not framed in con- 
formity with the offer of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment.| 
‘* With reference to your particular en- 
quiries ting the mode in which the 
views of the settlers may best be attained, 
I have to acquaint you, that it isnot in 
Karl Bathurst’s power to communicate to 
you that species of information, which can 


most ly be afforded by the practical 
ogliediontt, or obtained upon the spot. 

‘* The settlers will be located in the in- 
terior of the colony, not far from the coast ; 
and in allotting to them the lands which 
government have agreed to grant to them, 
their interests and their wishes will be con- 
sulted and attended to as far as may be 
consistent with the public interests of the 


“¢ The settlers will be enabled to purchase 
a limited quantity of agricultural imple- 
mtnts in the colony, at prime cost; al- 
though they are not debarred from taking 

ith them a moderate supply of these arti- 

as well as necessaries; and they will 
no difficulty in purchasing seed corn in 
colony. 

*‘ The settlers will not find habitations 
ready for their reception. 

** The persons under whose direction a 
party of settlers proceed, is at liberty to se- 
cure their services by any legal agreement 
into which they may think proper to enter. 

*¢ The new settlement will, of course, be 

erned according to the laws in force in 
the colony. 

«< In conclusion, I beg to observe, that it 
must be left to the persons taking out set- 
flers, to form their own opinion as to the a- 
mount of the pecuniary means with which 
they should be provided, in order to support 
the persons. placed under their directions, 
and ensure the success of their undertaking. 
*‘ I am, Sir, your most obedient ser- 
vant.” 


Such are the official documents. 
They have certainly been framed with 
very t and laudable caution.— 
Though it be highly impolitic to damp 
the spirit of enterprise, it is both wise 
and just, honestly to announce the 
terms upon which alone proposals can 
be received. That these terms have 
nothing to deter, is abundantly evi- 


tions that have been made, 

letter and in person, at Lord 

office. We understand, from 

good authority, that these have. a. 
mounted to upwards of ten thousand, 
Of the advantages and capabilities of 
this settlement we have given 

our most decided conviction. And if 
any fresh argument or further’ evi. 
dence were needed, we would confi. 
dently derive it from the great success 
that oe attended the meritorions ex. 
ertions of the Moravian brethren in 
South Africa. They have, indeed, 
made a wilderness into a fruitful land, 
and, a yet more arduous and grates 
ful conquest, they have converted the 
indolent degtaded Hottentot into an 
active moral member of society. The 
spot chosen for their chief’ settlement, 
Gnadenthall, was, a few years ago, 
perfect waste ; at present this missions 
ary settlement is one of the most beaus 
tiful and thriving villages in the cos 
lony. We cannot resist Saauaal 
Mr Barrow’s account of this deligh 
spot. 


(Oct, 
dent from the multiplicity of splice 
‘ 


¢ These people,” the Moravians, * haye 
been several years in the colony, for the'ex. 
press purpose of instructing the Hottentots 
in the doctrines of christianity, but me 
with little success, in the object of thet 
mission, under the Dutch government.— 
Early in the morning, I was awakened 
some of the finest voices I ever heard ; and, 
on looking out, saw a group of female Hot 
tentots sitting on the ground. It was Sun. 
day, and they had assembled thus early to 
chant the morning hymn. They were all 
neatly dressed in printed cotton gowns. A 
sight so very different ftom what we had hi- 
therto been in the habit of observing, with re 
gard to this unhappy class of beings, could 
not fail of being grateful. The missionaties 
themselves were men of a middle age; 
sar and decent in their dress, meek and 
umble in their deportment, but intelligent 


and lively in conversation, zealous in the 
cause of their mission, but free from bi 


gotry and enthusiasm. Every thing about 
the place partook of that neatness and sim 
plicity, which were the strongest featutes it 
the outline of this character. The churelf 
they had constructed, was a plain neat 
building ; their mill for grinding corn was 
superior to any in the colony ; their garden 
was in high order, and produced abundanee 
of vegetables for the use of the table. Ale 
most every thing that had been done wil 
the labour of their own hands. 

(missionary) had learned some pro- 
fession. One was well skilled in every 
branch of smith’s work, the second wass 
shoemaker, and the third a tailor. The 

6 
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ts Five in small huts dispersed over 
f' , to + Br of ‘which was oo a 
; ’ ground ‘or raising etables.— 
A sm and gardens wer very neat 
and cétnfortable, numbers of the poor in 
1d not so good, and few better. Such 
of the Hottentots as chuse to learn a trade, 
paid for their labour as soon ds they can 
hentng” teases cos: autho 
‘neigh ers § e 
ea brooms for sale, some breed poul- 
try, and others find — to > by 
cattle, , and horses. ere ap- 
sot ‘no sage vat dirthe part of the 
“mi ies to swell the catalogue of chris- 
tian converts. Their first great object 
getttied to be, to make men happy, that 
might afterwards become virtuous.” — 
Barrow’s Travels, vol. 1; pp. 308, 9, 10, 
3 E 
Nothing can be more encouraging 
to settlers than such a picture. Here 
are a few men opposed by the govern- 
ment then in being, meeting with 
every difficulty, and ing every ob- 
loquy, and-yet triumphing over all by 
their patience and perseverance. We 
have ourselves visited this Moravian 
village, and have found Mr Barrow’s 
description most exactly verified. No- 
thing can equal the cleanliness of the 
missionary houses, rendered, perhaps, 
more striking and acceptable from the 
contrast with the filthy and comfort- 
less habitations of the Dutch boor. 
The Zuure Veldt appears to be the 
sv of the colony where the new Eng- 
settlers are to be fixed. All ac- 


counts concur in representing this as 


me of the most fruitful parts of the 
colony. Since the Cape regiment has 
been withdrawn from the frontiers, 
the Kaffers have made frequent and 
destructive incursions along these lux- 
uriant though now almost deserted 
tracts. However, there is little to be 
dreaded from this barbarous people, 

the country be well socked 
with British farmers. ‘Though a cruel, 
the Kaffers are a cowardly people ; 
and the military efforts that are at this 
moment directed against them by the 
colonial government, will doubtless 
drive them beyond the frontier of the 
colony, (the great fish river,) and de- 
ter them, we trust effectually, from 


breaking. treaties which they have 
80 solemnly pledged, and yet so dis- 
gracefully —— A missionary 


settlement, called Theopelis, has been 

lately established here belonging to 

the London Missionary Society. What 

success has attended this reeent insti- 

tution we do not exactly know; but 
Vox. VI. 


we ate sorry to see, from’ the news- 
papers, that the commen enemy, the 
Kaffers, have made-an irruption, and 
stolen away the greater part of their 
cattle. If these marauders. are’ ‘not 
subdued’ by main force, ‘there will ‘be 
no end to their excesses. 
Great and increasing as are the fa~ 
cilities of the Cape, considered in an a~ 
gricultural view, there is another point 
most worthy of attention, and which 
we omitted in our former remarks on 
this subject ; and that is,’ its geogra~ 
phical situation. ' Its position on the 
globe is so commanding a feature, that 
the bare inspection of a must at 
once prove its importance and value in 
this respect. It has been not tly 
called the key to India. As a iniddle 
station between Great Britain and. In- 
dia, enjoying a mild temperature be~ 
tween the extremes of each, the 
is most adapted to form the habits and 
inure the constitution of the soldier 
for India. Among the recruits sent 
out direct from this country for this 
service, it has been said that not more 
than three out of five are calculated 
upon, as likely to be efficient on their 
arrival in India, and of those who ar- 
rive in tolerable health, @ great pro- 
portion may be expended in the sea- 
soning for so hot aclimate. But it is 
not only as a nursery for Indian troops 
that the Cape is important. Its cen- 
tral situation most peculiarly fits it 
for the p of commerce. — Its 
distance from New Holland is the voy~ 
age of three weeks, from Brazil ‘a 
month, from the West Indies six 
weeks, and two months from the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel.— 
With the east and west coasts of A- 
frica and the adjacent islands, it com- 
mands a ready communication at all 
seasons of the year. Strange, how- 
ever, to say, that the Cape has only 
been considered by the East India 
Company as a place of refreshment for 
their homeward-bound ships. The 
agent of the Company at the Cape, it 
is true, exposes occasionally to sale a 
few chests of tea, or bales of muslin 
and nankeen. All the other articles 
come out second hand from England 
at an enormous and extravagant price. 
Surely this is a narrow policy towards 
a colony now decidedly English. ‘It 
is a notorious fact,” says a late writer 
on the subject, “ that the present po- 
licy of the Company -has given rise to 
a very considerable contraband trade 
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-between America and the East Indies. 
‘That trade would certainly cease, if 
‘the Americans could come to an In- 
dian market at the Cape.” . 

‘We cannot close our remarks, with- 
out reverting toa subject, which we 
deem ‘of vital consequence to the wel- 
fare of this settlement ; namely, its 

ent and laws. | Whatever 
‘may be the views or the efforts of the 
colonial: secretary in this country ; 
however encouraging and practicable 
-may the prospects held out to 
the settler, still, if the governor at the 
Cape does not enter zealously and sin- 
-cerely into the project, it will assured- 
ly and fatally fail. If the matter be 
‘forced upon the local authorities, how- 
“ever the letter may be preserved, the 
-spirit of the plan will be defeated. It 
ind seem as a matter pre~ 
‘eluding doubt, that colonial governors 
should implicitly obey the wishes, and 
mote especially the commands of their 
‘superiors at home. So unaccustomed, 
however, as these governors are to be 
opposed ; so tenacious of authority, 
and jealous of dictation, as their si- 
‘tuation naturally makes them, pre~ 
-tences will never be wanting to evade 
-instructions from this country at all 
opposing their prejudices or their 
‘power. Were the laws of England, 
and a regular council established, in- 
stead of the confused and contradic- 
tory laws now in force, and the mere 
ipse dixit of the governor, the British 
emigrant might repair to the Cape in 
safety. At present there are few, we 
fear, who, having resided any length 
of time in the colony, will not deplore 
the monstrous union of undefined 
laws and despotic authority. 
Thus far we had written, when a 
hlet * was put into our hands, 
-from the pen of Mr Burchell. We 
~@re most happy in having an opportu- 
nity of qualifying our strictures on 
temporary tracts, by some quotations 
‘from these able and valuable ‘‘ Hints.” 
Mr Burchell has been for a length of 
time in South Africa, and has travel- 
led further, we believe, than any other 
Englishman into the interior. ‘There 
are few men better qualified to give in- 
formation respecting the Cape.—But 
we shall proceed to our extracts. 

** The facility with which the necessaries 

of life are procured, has perhaps been the 


energy which is a principal 
character of 


the present inhabitants of 
colony ; over whom a British 
rying with him the industry and 
of his own country, would have a thousand 
advantages, and would be the. means of 
bringing to light the real resources of the 
country, and of turning to profit many ya. 
luable productions, now passed by. unob. 
served, or ignorantly sup to be of no 
use. Those who have a family of children, 
of whom at least two or three are old 
to be useful, will derive many advantages 
from their numbers. The settlers are ad. 
vised to take with them a moderate stock of 
clothes, sufficient to last them for two or 
three years; such medicines as they may 
judge necessary ; agricultural and garden 
~ ements ; carpenter’s and smith’s toals; 

whatever manufactured articles 
may think requisite for domestic use ; but 
not to encumber themselves with any thing 
Not essentially necessary. A body of ¢olo. 
nists would require a large area of land 
fit for agriculture and pasture. . Thisvis 
nowhere to be found within the colony, 
except in the Zuure Veldt (Albany). 
This tract is about eighty miles by fifty, as 
measured on a map, or 100 by 60 of tr. 
velling distance. ‘The Sunday river bounds 
it on the west, the ocean on the south, the 
Great Fish river on the east, and the' i. 
habited part of the colony on the north: It 
is a beautiful and delightful country, varied 
with every diversity of scenery and surface; 
abounding in herbage, wood, and water; 
and having a soil capable of feeding large 
herds of cattle, and of se i = and 
vegetables more than sufficient for the 
ply of a numerous population. The gretae 
part of it is free from wood, and mayr- 
ceive the plough or spade immediately. 
Within the first twelvemonths a 0 
pe- 


Sms coterie t 


be reaped ; during which time, to 
immediate want, two or three crops 
tatoes may be raised. Here also the vine 
may be cultivated with complete success, 
ma, that lucrative branch of agricul my 
at last be shared by the British. To 
these advantages is superadded the impot- 
ant one of a line of coast of no less than 100 
miles, from which an immediate supply'6f 
fish may be procured towards the mrt of 
the infant settlement. The Great Fish river, 
at its mouth, is as broad as the Thames be- 
fow London, but is not navigable,.many 
miles upwards. A jutty carried out beyond 
the surf would ensure a safe ag for 
boats at most seasons. The fine u of 
the Nysma admits ships which have, salle 
out with cargoes of timber; and were 
possible to raise the sunken rocks at’its 
mouth, it would be the most eligible spot in 
the whole colony for a town. To 
the practice of well-digging would be.” 





* Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope, by William J. Burchell, Ba 


Hatchard. 2s. 6d. 1819, 
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gulble the value Of this part of Africa. The 
west town is Graaff- ét, which bids 
ee 
is y, where a 
is.all, that i uired for making landing 
a and easy. ‘Here the emigrants should 
disembark, and not at Cape Town.” 


To those of our readers who are in- 
terested in such matters, we earnestly 
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recommend the perusal of* this modest’ 
and intelligent pamphlet ;‘and we sin 
cerely trust the author may be induced 
by its success to fulfil ‘his promise, ‘of 
drawing up, for the use and guidance’ 
of emigrants, more detailed instruc- 
tions, accompanied by all the informa~ 
tion and advice essentially necessary 
upon the subject. , 





LIFE OF ANTONIO LAMBERTACCI. 


From the “ Historie Memorabili della Citta di Bologna da Gaspare Bombaci:” 


, 


(Continued from Vol. V. Page 59.) 


f'yex narrative of the events which 
followed immediately, or very short! 

after, upon those last recorded, shall 
be pursued in the words of our histo- 







nan. 

“Tmelda Lambertacci, and Boniface 
Gieremei, equal in birth, in the graces 
of person, and in years, to each other, 
became inspired by a reciprocal pas- 
sion ; and the obstacles which the an- 
tient feud of their parents opposed to 
its gratification, proved only a greater 
incitement to their amorous desires. 
The damsel, enflamed and agitated by 
the violence of her new passion, dis- 
covered plainly to her lover her heart 
in her looks, and betrayed to him her 
most secret thoughts by the changes 
of the colour in her cheek, as if they 
were painted on her countenance. 
The youth, well understanding the 
signs of love, so much the more re- 
joiced at these tokens of a reciprocal 
affection, as she was the more precious 
to him both by reason of her birth 
and of her beauty. He, at the same 
time, felt the torment of not being 
able to find means to obtain the entire 
possession of her, on account of the 
mutual hatred of their families, rather 
smothered than extinguished ; because 
although all occasion of offence was 
taken away by the reconciliation be- 
fore mentioned, nevertheless they (the 
two rival families) still abhorred the 
idea of union. Despairing, therefore, 
to obtain her in the way of marriage, 
ra iudging, from the mutual tokens 
they had interchanged, that it depend- 
edonly upon him to proceed farther, 
he devised the means of being with 
heras soon as possible, not less in or- 
der to satisfy the impatience of his 
own passion, than that he might not 
give time for the fickleness of the fe- 
male sex to elude him. ‘The agree- 
ment of their wishes, to which no- 


thing is difficult, made their path of 
conduct more easy ; nor did the fear 
of exposing himself’ to the danger of a 
thousand accidents retard him ; either 
because every one thinks, in. such 
cases, that. he is the favourité of for- 
tune, or because the satisfaction.of a 
vehement passion appears the most 
important object to him who enter- 
tains it, and because to evince, in the’ 
execution of his designs, less daring 
than a woman, is deemed the greatest 
disgrace, and the basest of infamy.. 
At the time and hour resolved. upon, 
Bonifacio was introduced, with the 
greatest possible secrecy, into the 
chamber of Imelda. The supreme. 
contentment, the ecstacy of joy, which 
they experienced, may be more readily 
imagined than it can be described ; 
and I shall say nothing more than 
that they would not have exchanged 
their* then present condition for the 
highest state of felicity ever granted 
to be enjoyed on earth. But contem- 
st a little how easily the designs of 
uman creatures are frustrated, and 
with what close connexion pleasure 
and misery are linked together! While 
they were thus engaged together, the 
brothers of the damsel, who were dis- 
porting themselves for the evening at 
an entertainment in the house of their 
neighbours, the Cacciaremici, received 
information of the fact, as is probable, 
from some of those who were most 
bound in honour and pa A have 
kept it secret ; and, immediately on 
being advertised of it, they silently 
broke away from their company, and 
on reaching their own mansion, one 
of them laid his hands on a poignard, — 
the point of which he anointed with 
poisonous unguent, and altogether 
softly and on tiptoe, approached the 
chamber-door ; on their opening which, 
Imelda, terrified, ‘fled to the other end 
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. ‘Bonifacio had scarce time to 

the influence of fear, before he 

nd, himself aanaee on the maton, 
and, pierced with’ many wounds, 
breathed (as it were) his soul out in 
the of his murderers, who threw 
the body into a. water-course that ran 
close by the walls of the house, while it 
yet palpitated with the last gasp of life. 
It is even to be believed that they 
would have done the same with their 
own sister, if it were not that either 
were troubled in their consciences 

by reason of that which they had al- 
ready committed, or else that, having 
t her through the apartment, 
they were unable to find her, and 
Fo not to lose time, _ flew 
to’ a. As soon as they were 
deiiersell,. Imelda, who i Bert trem- 
bled at the bare imaginations of the 
event, repenting herself of having a- 
bandoned to his fate the beloved ob- 


1 remifeck in order to conceal 


ject, without whom life could offer no- 
thing that is desirable to her imagina- 
tion, beating her bosom, and crying 
out upon herself as the cause of so 
cre calamity, followed the track of 

which led her to the spot where 
her rors lover had found, before 
his death, 


his place of sepulture. 
Thither having descended, and having 
there made discovery of the corpse, 


which yet retained some portion of 


ariimal heat and motion, she knelt 
down beside it, and as if it possessed 
the power of sense to understand her 

pressions, asked of it forgiveness 
for her offence in a him while 
alive, with so great tenderness, and 
such abundance of tears, that it would 


have excited compassion in 
less inexorable than death itself; 
then, throwing upon him to: kiss hig 
envenomed wounds, and imbibe with 
his life’s blood whatever of his spirit 
might yet linger amid the veins of 
its ancient habitation,—behold! on 4 
sudden she felt herself wax faint and 
feeble, and shortly thereafter lay res 
clined insensible on the bosom p jw 
slaughtered lover, not suspecting, while 
she breathed her last sigh, thas she 
owed her so speedy dissolution to an 
other cause than the vehemence of her 
grief and passion. Next morning the 
event was made public, and related in 
divers ways according to the interests 
and attachments of the relators.. Pub. 
lic assemblies, and secret cabals, were 
spread throughout the city, and when 
at last the truth became known, as the 
affair had really happened, some meq 
feared, and others hoped for, the com. 
mencement of new contests, as, in each 
individual, a regard for his own pri 
vate advancement, or for the publi 
weal, was most predominant. Never 
theless no immediate rising or com: 
motion ensued, both because the ae 
complices in the deed were at a dix 
tance, and because those of the Lam. 
bertacci who remained were satisfied 
with the vengeance taken by their ab 
sent brethren, while the Giereme 
could not but entertain the reflection 
that the injury committed by Boni 
facio was ll am of punishment; 
and therefore suppose it probable that 
they might not be able to excite any 
classes of men in favour of their quarts 
rel, 

(To be continued. ) 





EXTRACTS FROM THE “‘ HISTORIA MAJOR” OF MATTHEW PARIS, MONK OF 
ST ALBANS. : 


(Continued from Vol. V. p. 268.) 


I—The Author’s Reflections on the 
Norman Conquest. 


Here then we may behold the la- 


mentable overthrow of the realm of 


England, my beloved country! whose 
kings, in the early ages of their first 
dominion, barbarous in person and 
habit, warlike in manners, and hea- 
then in their religion, led their sub- 
jects to victory, and subdued their 
enemies equally by their cunning and 
their valour. But, when they were 
converted to the faith of Christ, they 
1 


surrendered themselyes by degrees'to 
the influence of religion, and 
the use of arms; many of them a 
suming the monastic habit ; and,/some 
at Rome, others in their own coum 
try, exchanging their temporal for# 
spiritual kingdom. Many, who still 
continued in the world during thet 
lives, founded churches and mona 
teries and treasuries for the poor, 

in short, completed all the good works 
of charity. ‘The whole island shines 
so refulgent with the light of martyrs, 
confessors, and holy virgins, that you 
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t hearing the illustrious 
nameof some new saint invoked within 
it, At length, however, charity grew 
cold, and the golden age was convert- 
ed into an age of clay: then the works 
o igion. fell into disuse, and (as 
once before happened in the invasion 
of the Danes, so now again in the ex- 
pulsion of the English 7 the men of 
Normandy) the sins of the people 
drew down their own destruction ae 
on their heads. For the nobles of the 
land, enslaved by their sensual appe- 
tites, no longer went early in the 
morning into the churches as Chris- 
tians are wont, but, in their bed- 
chambers, and in the arms of their 
wives, heard the matin service and 
masses read over to them in haste by 
some careless priest, and the clerks 
and those in orders were so destitute 
of learning, that one who knew his 

mar was an object of wonder to 
all the rest. Their potations all made 
in common, and they wasted whole 
days and_nights also, in that sort of 
study. They gorged themselves with 
food, and drank till they vomited at 
their banquets. However, you are not 
to. understand this of all men equally; 
it being well known that many among 
that nation, of all condition and dig- 
nities, were pleasing to God. 


pty enter any considerable 
, y y 


IL—The return of one from the Grave 
to visit and admonish his Companion. 
Related under the year 1072. 

Asour this time, there lived in a 

town of Britanny, called Nantes, two 

clerks, who from their boyhood had 
been so knit together in the bonds of 
friendship, that, if necessity required 
it, either would have sacrificed his life 
for the other. One day they agreed 
together, that, whichever of the two 
should first die, he should appear 
within thirty days to the survivor, 
whether sleeping or waking, in order 
to certify to him the state of things 
r, and what is the condition of 

souls after their departure from. the 
ly; so that, being sufficiently in- 
hereof, he might thenceforth 

know, which of the opinions main- 
tained by philosophers, concerning the 
was fittest to be embraced. For 
Platonist hold that the death of 
body doth not extinguish the soul, 

Gg Gal, i Seni, a from a dun- 

m whom it sprung; 
while the E picureans contrariwiseassert 


‘\ 


that the soul, when dismissed from the 
body, vanishes away into the air and is 
utterly dissolved; and Theologians, 
holding a still different opinion con- 
cerning it, maintain that souls have 
three distinet mansions assigned them 
after the dissolution of the body, one 
in heaven, another in purgatory, and 
the third in hell; and that, as those 
which are in hell shall in no wise be 
saved, so those which are in purga- 
tory shall receive mercy. Now it fel 
oie et shortly ya this mutual 
pledge was given and accepted, one of 
the friends departed Ag! sudden, 
without having confessed, or received 
the Viaticum. The other, who re- 
mained alive, thought continually of 
the promise made, but waited for its 
accomplishment till the end of the 
thirty days in vain.. After this time 
pe gta ho Teitee rip apne 
of the promise, he n to 

his mind again to other affairs, a 
lo! the dead man appeared, and 
thus accosted him, “ Dost thou know 
me?” he asked. ‘I do know thee,” 
answered his friend. ‘* Then,” said 


he, ‘* Oh my friend! my coming ma 

(if thou choosest) be af the xb 
importance to thee: to me it can avail 
nothing. For the judgment of God 


hath gone out against me, and I am 
doomed, miserable that I am, to ever- 
lasting torments.” Then the livi 
man promised that he would give 
his effects to the Sea po) to the 
r, and pass all his days nights 
iy continual prayer 8 fasti “os 
the redemption of his departed friend ; 
but the apparition answered. him, 
“© Nay, that which I have said is fix- 
ed; for, because I departed this life 
without repentance, the judgments of 
God are just, and by them I am 
lunged into the sulphureous gulf of 
hell, where, so long as the stars roll 
round the pole, and the waves of the 
sea break upon the shore, I shall 
continue to be tormented for my 
sins. Now, that thou mayest feeling- 
ly experience only one of my innus 
merable sufferings, stretch out thine 
hand to receive a drop of my bloody 
sweat.” The living man did as_he 
was directed, and thereby his skin 
and flesh were vochieaiad as by a 
burning caustic, and a hole was made 
in them, large enough to. receive a 
hazle nut; but, when he testified the 
greatness of his pain by his exclama- 
tions, “This mark” resumed the appa- 
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rition, “ will remain with thee till the 
day of thy death, in dreadful remem- 
brance of my posal Ky therefore ne- 
glect not this amazing remedy, but 
use it as the means of salvation ; while 
thou art yet able, reg thy ent, 
and therewith change thy mind also, so 
as thou mayest escape from the anger 
of thy Creator.” To this the living 
man pester, tug a word, the spectre 
looked upon him with a more stern 
countenance, ‘and said, ‘‘ miserable 
wretch! if thou doubtest, turn thee 
and read this writing.” And there- 
upon he stretched out his. hand, which 
was all over written with black cha- 
racters, in which Satan and all the 
legions of hell were matle to return 
thanks to the whole ecclesiastical or- 
der, for that, while they indul 
without restraint in their rey ea- 
sures, they only suffered the s of 
such as were subjected to their care, 
through their neglect, to descend to 
hell in such numbers that no former 
had ever seen the like. After 


which, the apparition vanished. The 
living man immediately distributed 
all his goods to the church and to the 
poor, and took upon him the holy habit 


at the monastery of Saint Melan, ad- 
monishing all present of what he had 
seen and baad ; who, seeing his sud- 
den conversion, exclaimed, “‘ Behold 
what the hand of the most High hath 


wrought !” 


WIi.—-The Character and Death of 
Walter, Bishop of Durham. Under 
the year 1075. 

In those days, Walter, Bishop of 

, occupying himself in secular 
concerns to the prejudice of the Pon- 
tifical Dignity, bought the Earldom 
of Northumberland of the King, and, 
acting in the capacity of Sheriff of 
the county, presided in the Courts of 

Laical Jurisdiction, and violently ex- 

torted immense sums of money out 

of all the inhabitants of his pro- 
vince, alike nobles and serfs; so that, 
at the last, the people, seeing them- 
selves reduced to extreme penury by 
his extortions and those of his ser- 
vants, became greatly indignant there- 
at, and meeting Fem in secret 
council, unanimously ordained one 
and all to attend the county court, 

armed to ey injuries, should neces- , 

sity demand it, Shortly after, the 

came to the court accordingly, wit 
spirits determined to exact justice for 


[Oe 
their several .wrongs, of which the 
made their complaint, demanding te. 
dress ; but the Bishop arbitrarily te 
plied, that he would fio them no juss 
tice for any wrong of which they s9 
complained, until they should ‘tn 
paid down to him four’ hundred 
pounds of lawful money. Then one 
speaking for the rest of them, asked 
license of the bishop to consult tgs 
gether about the bishop’s demand, 
that they might return their answer 
the more advisedly ; which license 
being obtained, while they were con. 
sulting together, one, on whose j 
ment they had all great reliance, 

said, in the language of his country, 
“* Short rede, good rede, slea a 
byshoppe ;” whereupon they all of 
one accord flew to arms, and the 
bishop was cruelly slain, with a hun. 
dred men of his train, on a spot close 
by the river Tine, where this fatal 
court had been held by him. 


IV.—Foundation of the Church of Line 
coln by Satnt Remigius. - Anno 1085.’ 
By this time the Normans had aes 
complished the will of God over the 
whole English nation, and hardly one 
nobleman of English birth remainéd 
in the kingdom, all being reduced to 
a state of servitude, in such sort, that 
it became a disgrace to be called an 
Engiehesen. Then did unjust im- 
posts and the worst customs spritig 
over the land; and, the ot mde 
in authority gave judgment according 
to law and justice, the greater was the 
oppression. They who were 
justiciaries were the authors of all in- 
justice. To steal a deer or wild 
was punished with the loss of sight; 
nor was there any man to resist such 
oppressive laws. For this cruel king 
loved beasts of chase as if he had been 
the father of them ; so that, at the 
last, following his evil counsels, he 
enacted that, even in towns where 
men hold discourse together, and im 
the churches themselves which ate 
consecrated to the worship of God, 
wild deer and other animals should 
be suffered to run about unrestrained. 
Whence it is proverbially asserted, 
that for thirty miles and more the 
fruitful country was converted into#® 
forest, and into the haunts of wild 
beasts. In the construction of castles, 
also, this king exceeded all his ‘pre 
decessors. Normandy had come 
him by hereditary right ; Maine he 
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had by the force of his arms; 
ind einen Ariperion, Bivaln to 
“yassalage ; he: rei alone in 
and; he held Scotland and 
under he yoke ; Me he was 
ta lover o e, that a maiden 
e a weight of gold might have 
walked. securely through the whole 
i A short time before this, he 
had given the bishopric of Dorchester 
to Remigius, a monk of Fescamp ; but 
it displeased that bishop to have so 
inconsiderable a town assigned him 
for his see, when in the same diocese 
was the city of Lincoln, so much 
more worthy to be an Episcopal resi- 
dence; wherefore, having purchased 
some lands on the top of the hill, he 
built a church on that spot. And al- 
though the archbishop of York as- 
that the city belonged to his 
diocese, Remigius made little account 
of his claim, and pursued the work he 
had so commenced with such dili- 
ce that he completed it, and filled 
it with a clergy most approved for 
doctrine and morals, This Remigius 
was low of stature, but great in mind ; 
dark in colour, but not in works ; 
once he had been accused of a con- 
spiracy against the king, but one of 
his servants undertaking the purga- 
tion of his lord by undergoing the 
ordeal of red hot iron, he was thus 
restored to the love of the king, and 
wiped clean from the stain of ponti- 
fical disgrace. ‘Thus was founded the 
modern church of Lincoln. 


V.—Death of William the Conqueror. 


Anno 1087. 

Tus same year, king William made 
his abode in Normandy for some time, 
during which he delayed the war 
ainst the king 
of France. But Philip abusing his 
ra is reported to have scurri- 

y said, “ The king of England 
keeps his bed at Rouen, like a woman 
on childbed ; but when he comes 
forth to his churching I will light 
him to church with a Bist thou- 
sand candles.” ‘The king, exasperated 
by this and other like sarcasms, in the 
ensuing month of August, while the 
corn was on the ground, the grapes in 
the vineyards, and the apples in the 
orchards, in all the abundance of the 
season, assembled a numerous army, 
ohne . era vy France, 

and depopulating the countr 
ah which he wenit! Nothing 


thro 
could appease his resentment, but he 


resolved to avenge the insult he had 
received at the cost of multitudes of 
innocent, persons... At last he burned 
the town of Mantes, and destroyed in 
the flames the church. of the Blessed 
Virgin, together with two of the holy 
Vestals (who remained within it, be- 
lieving that even in that extremity it 
was not lawful for them to quit their 
habitation). The king,-.rejoicing in 
the sight of this destruction, called to 
his people to heap fuel upon the flames, 
and, approaching himself too near the 
conflagration, contracted a fever from 
the violence of the fire added to the 
unwholesome heats of the autumnal 
season. His disorder was further in- 
creased by an internal rupture, oc- 
casioned by leaping a ditch on horse- 
back, so that he returned to Rouen in 
great pain of sickness ; and, as his fe- 
ver grew worse from day to day, took 
at last to his bed, being compelled by 
the violence of the distemper. The 
hysicians who were consulted pre- 

icted his fast approaching dissolu- 
tion from an_inspection, of fis water. 
In an interval of strength, after havin 
received the viaticum, and perform 
the Christian duty of confession, he 
bequeathed Normandy to his son Ro- 
bert ; England, and his maternal pos- 
sessions, together with his treasures, 
to William Rufus. He commanded 
all prisoners to be released, and great 
sums of money to be distributed a- 
mong the churches. He assigned a 
sufficiency for the repair of St Mary’s 
church, lately burned by fire; and, 
having thus duly settled all his af- 
fairs, i died on the 8th of the ides of 
September, in the twenty-second year 
of his reign as king of England, and 
the fifty-second as duke of Normandy, 
the fifty-ninth of his age, and the 
1088th of the holy incarnation. His 
body was conveyed down the. river 
Seine to Caen, and there buried, a- 
midst a large concourse of prelates of 
the church. 

Robert, the eldest son of the con- 
queror, was in France, engaged in the 
war against his father at the time of 
his death ; and William Rufus hasten- 
ed to England, while he was yet alive, 
conceiving that it would be more for 
his advantage to undertake that voy~ 
age immediately than to wait and at- 
tend his father’s funeral. Henry alone, 
of all his children, was present at that 
solemnity, and paid, of his own mo- 
ney, 100 pounds of silver to a certain 
knight (whose patrimony extended to 
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), in" 
strain his tongue from uttering any 


to the spot in which the body of the 
was interred order to re- 


Owever, b ae was nee, slow 
nor wilegard in the spending of mo- 
ney. He soba bro ht forth all the 
treasure which his father had accu- 
mulated at Winchester, and charitably 
assigned to the monasteries sums 
of gold, together with five shillings of 
silver to the parish churches, and one 
hundred pounds to every county, to 
be distributed among the poor. After 
a time, moreover, he caused his fa- 
ther’s tomb to be ornamented with a 
profusion of gold and silver and pre- 
cious stones. After these things he 
was received by all men willingly for 
their king, and reduced all England 
under his subjection, and obtained the 
keys of all the treasures; in doing 
which, Lanfranc was pf no small as- 
sistance to him; by whom he had 
been educated, and consecrated a 
knight, during his father’s life-time. 
By him also he was crowned king of 
England, on the day of the holy mar- 
tyrs Cosmus and Damian ; and he af- 
terwards spent the remaining part of 
the winter in peace. Soon pe Hh bg 
however, the nobles of. the realm, al- 
ripe all he Bi without 4) sin 
o » Made war against him, 
Sibecak ramet king, nil, adopting 
his elder brother, Robert, to govern in 
his stead, committed the greatest ra- 
vages all over the country. . 





VI.—A German Count devoured by 
Mice. Anno 1089. 
Iw these days, a certain German count, 
who had been a bitter enemy to the 
emperor, while he was sitting one day 
at table in a melancholy mood, attended 
by his servants, was on a sudden so sur- 
rounded by a multitude of mice, that 
there appeared to be no means of escap- 
ing from them. So great was the num- 
ber of those little animals, that one 
Ce g eri thoughtno country on earth 
held so many ; and the servants, 
though they armed themselves with 
clubs and sticks to drive them away, 
could do nothing at all to get rid of 
them. They seized on the count by 
their teeth, and torethim in a terrible 
manner ; and, notwithstanding all the 
clubs and staves, not one of them was 
hurt ; for the servants were unable, 
with all their endeavours, to strike or 
wound any of them. Even when the 
carried him in a ship out to sea, ‘sti 








could he nowise avoid the fury 
mice ; for a multitude of them imme 
diately plunged themselves into the 
water, and swam after him, and 4 
ed the bottom and sides of the ship, 
till they made it leak, and threatened 
all on board with certain shipwreck, 
When the servants found this, 
made again for the shore as fast as 
sible ; but the mice had landed 
them, ‘and fell upon him again as they 
were bringing him from the ship. ’ At 
last he was entirely torn to pieces 
them, and made a feast to satisfy the 
cravings of their horrible hunger. 


VII.—Death and Character of Lan. 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Anno-1089. 

In the same year died Lanfranc, 

Archbishop of Canterbury. This pre- 

late, among other pious works, repair. 

ed the greater church of Christ at Can. 
terbury, built offices for the, mon 
restored the dignities of the ch 
which had fallen into neglect under 
his predecessors, recovered many lands 
which had been alienated from it, 

(among others, 25 several manors,) and 

constructed two inns for 

without the city, to which he ange 
ed out of his own possessions a suffk 
cient yearly revenue for their mainte. 
nance. He repaired the church of 

Rochester, and ordained Hernost, a 

monk of Bec, to be Bishop thereof; 

at whose consecration was that verse 
found upon the altar, ‘* Cito. proferte 
stolam primam,” &c. which the arch 
bishop interpreted to predict his ap- 
press ing death. And so, in effect, 

e died that same year, and was sit 
ceeded by Gundulph, a monk of Bet, 
who continued there to the time of 
king Henry. He reduced to its fote 
mer state the Abbey of Saint Alba 
the blessed proto-martyr of Englam 

During the king’s absence, he gover 

ed his realm ; yet withal found amp 

time for study, to which he app 
himself intensely. He endeavoured to 
correct the books of the Old and New 

Testament, corrupted by the errors. 

transcribers, and by the light of 

emendations, the church of Englan 
and that of France also, do to this day 
possess the benefit of being enlighten- 

ed. After his death, king William 1 

tained in his own hands almost all 

churches and monasteries of England, 
despoiling them of their possessiongy, 
and farming them as it were to persons 
of the laity. 
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Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh. 


pr ‘Transactions of the Wilettanté Society of Cuinburgh, 
aw No I. 


st Viator’s Letters on the History and Progress of the Fine Arts. 


annually a separate volume of their Transactions. It would appear 


» however, 


{The Dilettanti Society of Edinburgh had, for some time, entertained the idea of 
Soa 


ave now come to the'resolution of laying their lucubrations before the public 
ough the medium of this Journal—a resolution which our readers will easily believe 


MR NORTH, 

Consipertne the excellence which the 
ancients attained in the fine arts, it is 
astonishing how little has been trans- 
mitted to posterity respecting the 
works and methods of their most dis- 
tinguished artists ; of the methods of 
their sculptors we literally know no- 
thing’; indeed I believe that many a 
learned fellow imagines that Phidias 
and Praxiteles actually worked with 
the chisel and mallet in their hands, 
hewing out the statue within the 
block, with no other guide or model 
than the idea in their own minds. I 
recollect to have read somewhere, that 
Michael Angelo laboured with such en- 
thusiastic fury to get his statues extri- 
cated from the encasing rubbish, that 
it was quite marvellous to see’ him ! 
Nothing, however, can be more ri- 
diculous than the supposition of this 
species of the Cesarian operation in 
sculpture ; an art which requires the 
utmost patience and minute careful- 
ness, in which the merit of the 
artist consists in preparing the clay 
model. It is the artizan who fashions 
the marble ; a humble species of me- 
chanical industry scarcely removed from 
the toil of the common stone-cutter— 
the task of the labourers in the work- 
shops of Canova and Chantry. 

But what renders the methods of 
the ancient sculptors still more curious 
4s an object of inquiry, is, that, with- 
out. tools of steel or tempered iron, 
iter should have been able to work 
with so much felicity not only in mar- 
ble, but even in the harder substance 
of the precious stones. Their dexteri- 
ty appears still more extraordinary 
when we reflect that it is necessary to 
employ the magnifying glass to inspect 
the minute beauty of many of their 
gems, cameos, intoglios, and medals. 
It is almost inconceivable how such 
_ oy have been produced with 
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us the most sincere pleasure. Whether the whole of the labours of these 


ingenious gentlemen may be such as to tend to the edification of our readers, remains 
’ With regard to the very interesting paper which follows we cannot 


to, be ‘ 
ee the least apprehension. 
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out the aid of spectacles or the magni- 
fying lens. That they possessed the 
magnifying mirror is extremely pro- 
bable, for their looking-glasses being 
made of metal, it was almost.a neces 
sary result that they should discover 
the magnifying power of a polished 
concave surface. By some reflex ap-~ 
plication of the concave mirror their 
gem engravers may have been assisted ; 
and I think it would not be difficult 
still to ascertain in what manner this 
was done. It has been supposed that 
in some instances they employed a 
drop of pellucid water in the perfora- 
tion of a piece of metal ; but I cannot, 
however, form any very distinct notion 
of the manner in which this magnify- 
ing power could be rendered useful to 
an engraver. But a pretty discovery 
of an ingenious friend of mine, and 
which I would recommend to the at~, 
tention of our opticians, has suggested 
a better idea. He has discovered, that 
by nicely perforating a bit of paper, or 
any superficial substance, a plate of 
metal serving the best of all for the 
purpose,—that in proportion to the 
size of the hole, a very considerable 
magnifying power is obtained over ob- 
jects closely under the eye, and that 
distant objects are brought apparently 
nearer, and seen much more distinct] 
than by the unaided sight. It is 
therefore possible, that the ancient gem 
engravers may have made use of some 
contrivance of this nature. 

Our information with r t to the 
methods of the painters of antiquity 
is also almost a blank. Their excel- 
lence both in drawing and in colour 
ing cannot be questioned ; for with 
such evidence as we possess of their 
attainments in sculpture, it is almost 
impossible, without a denial of the 
force of ocular demonstration, to refuse 
our acknowledgments to their superior- 
ity. We are told, sere that Zeuxis 
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formed the composition of his Juno* 
from the’ peculiar beauties: of all the 
most beautiful women in Agrigentum ; 
and that Apelles made use of burnt 
ivory mixed with varnish to augment 
the effect of his colours, and to defend 
them from the action of the air. 
But with the exception of these two 
solitary facts, the one in the art of de- 
sign, and the other in that of colour- 
ing, we possess no practical informa~- 
tion ing the methods of the an- 
cient painters. The use of the black 
or burnt ivory by Apelles has been 
questioned by many writers on the fine 
arts as an improbable’ misconception ; 
but Mr West has, within these few. 
years, employed it with so much suc- 
cess, that the colouring of his late pic- 
tures, compared with that of his ear- 
lier, does not a to have been pro- 
duced by the same hand. It serves to 
tune, if the expression may be allow- 
éd, the various tones of colouring into 
one consistent frame of harmony. 

At this time, when a taste for the 
fine arts has been so earnestly excited 
inthe metropolis of Scotland, it may 
be useful both to the public and to 
attists to bring occasionally together 
some of ee most ee ower 
ae their progress and history, 

for this object I would now and 
then beg admission into a corner of 
your agreeable Miscellany. Without 
prescribing to myself any precise rule 
either of theoretical investigation or of 
historical research, I propose, from 
time to time, to send you the substance 
of such memoranda as I have happen- 
ed to accumulate in my common place 
book, either from books or conversa-~ 
tion with artists. What I have glean- 
ed from the latter will perhaps pos- 
sess some originality. It will, how- 
ever, be necessary now and then to 
advert to two or three circumstances 
with which every school-boy is ac- 
quainted, but things never become 
trite until they have been previously 
admired, and it should be recollected 
that the art of teaching by apologues 
has given rise to many fables which 
are still referred to as beautiful, al- 
though the original application of 
them is no longer remembered. For 
rene few cursory readers are a- 
ware that the elegant fable of the daugh- 
ter of Debutotes sketching the profile 
of her sleeping lover by his shadow 
on the wall, is a parable invented to 
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inculcate the principles of the art of 
portrait-painting. It may even be said, 
that it inculcates the principles of jp. 
dividual statuary ; for Pliny mep. 
tions, ea she afterwards 
er father to make an image in 
the likeness, and that it ohn 
as a curious illustration. of the. pto, 
incre beta aeeee iit 
estro orinth.—-T inci 

are founded on reaanbhameoltagtion 
acteristic expression ; but this -beauth 
ful m tholagical tale ‘teaches’ more: 
It implies, that in order: to render’ the 
portrait or the statue peculiarly inter. 
esting, it is necessary that the situa. 
tion should be chosen in circumstanees 
where the original was seen to. most 
advantage by the parties for whom: the 
work was designed. To the eyeofs 
fond and tender lover, the most affect. 
ing situation is that which is associated 
with the defenceless confidence of 

But I do not propose to enter into 
any explanation of the classic apo. 
Togues respecting the arts. I have only 
adverted to this one, for the 
to shew, that although they have been 
rendered trite by the incessant refers 
ence to them in college verses, they ar 
still curious lessons, and contain more 
than meets the ear. 

Historians differ about the: birth. 
place of sculpture. But the art.was 
undoubtedly early cherished in Asia, 
Laban, we are informed, adored idols} 
abominated by Jacob. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that the Ethiopi 
were the first who employed visible 
symbols as objects of adoration;§ and 

at of course they were the inventors 
of sculpture. Others ascribe the in 
vention to the Chaldeans, and refer, 
in proof of their hypothesis, to: the 
statue erected by Ninus in honourof 
his father. But the Greek philoso 
phers considered Egypt as the cradle 
of the arts ; and Plato says, that works 
of painting and sculpture may be 
found in Egypt executed ten thousand 
years ago. Pausanius thought thatat 
first the priests exhibited a stone,\o 
the trunk of a tree, as the emblems of 
their gods. Herodotus, the father of 
profane history, says, that the ancient 
Egyptians were accustomed to carve the 
one end ofa stick into the form ofs 
head, and, with scarcely more art; to 
trace a few imperfect lines on the other 
into a resemblance of feet. Inv this 
state they transmitted the art of soulp- 










































* Pliny lib. xxix. Cap. ix. 
t Genesis, chap. xxxi. and xxxv. 





+ Cavaliere Ferro, vol. i. p. 41. 














§ Contarino il Vago, p..420. 
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ture to Greece. Pausanius mentions, 


there was an ancient statue at 
ye ia, which served to illustrate the 
of the arts, the feet and hands 
of which were closely joined to the 
body, similar, no doubt, to the E- 
gyptian statues in the British Museum. 
The first attempts in sculpture were 
no doubt with flexible materials, such 
as clay ox wax. ‘The next were pro- 
bably with wood, and then marble ;— 
metal, as ping the aid of another 
rn ei e last. material em- 
ployed. by the genius of sculpture. 
The earliest among the Greeks who 
t in marble, were the sons of 
ats, Dipcenus and Scyllis,* who 
lived in. the first Olympiad, that is, 
about 576 years before Christ. Phi- 
dias, who flourished about 120 years 
later, carried the art to its utmost per- 
fection... It has. certainly not since a 
ed. the same degree of excel- 
, if we admit the Athenian mar- 
bles in the British Museum to be his 
works ; and if they were not his works, 
as there is some reason to believe, we 
have still but an imperfect conception 
of the improvements of which the art 
is susceptible. 
On one occasion, when a party of 
artists were dining with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, while Burke and Dr John- 
son. were present, the conversation 
tuned on this very subject. Sir 
Joshua observed, that it was impossi- 
ble to understand igs was ve may 
the Greeks, by their saying that 
the art-of rome rnd ana in its decline 
in the days of Alexander the Great— 
the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus 
de Medici being considered as the 
productions of that illustrious epoch ; 
and neither the ingenuity of Burke, 
nor the erudition of Johnson, could 
solve the enigma. But the merits of 
the sculptures of the Parthenon were 
nown; I mean the Elgin 
or more properly the Athenian mar- 
bles; and it should be borne in 
mind, that even they were placed in 
the exterior of the edifice, merely for 
of decoration. The statue 
of the Goddess by Phidias was in the 
interior of the temple. 
- It might be objected to a8 a para- 
dox, to say that none of the master- 
fone of the sculptors of antiquity 
ve yet been acquired by the mo- 
derns, but it is certain that none of 
» which we consider as such, were 
Particularly famous among the an- 
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cients. It is at least doubtful if the 
ane Belvidere is the same statue of 
which Pliny speaks in such terms of 
admiration as the work of Scopias,— 
The Venus by this artist was one of 
the ornaments of ancient Rome—but 
it is now‘unknown. He was the ar- 
chitect of the mausoleum which Arli- 
misia raised to the memory of her hus- 
band —one of the wonders of the 
world, The standard by Polectetis is 
lost—a statue in which all the most 
beautiful proportions of the human fi- 
gure were so admirably preserved, that 
it was constantly referred’ to by artists 
as a model, and thus acquired the name 
of the Standard, The Media of Euti- 
crates is also no longer known to exist. 
The critics in the time of Praxiteles were 
divided in their opinion with respect 
to his two Venuses and his Phryne ; 
but he himself penne his Satyr, 
and particularly his Cupid, to all his 
works, and they also are no more.— 
The story of Pygmalion is of itself a 
striking comment on the excellence of 
the lost statues of antiquity ; and that 
of the Colossus of es shows how 
far superior in the magnificence of the 
art the ancients were to the moderns. 
Glicones of Athens, who produced the 
Farnesian Hercules, doubtless left o- 
ther works, which, if not-in the same 
degree, were probably in the same 
high nye of art, but they have all 
rished. At Agrigentum I saw the 
oot of a colossal Juno, belonging to 
the late Mr Fagan, in point of” execu- 
tion, and greatness of style, equal to 
any thing that lately adorned the 
Louvre. But although the utmost 
diligence was employed to find the re- 
mainder of the statue, the search was 
fruitless. At Syracuse, a headless Ve- 
nus was lately discovered, which, in 
the opinion of many good judges, is 
superior to the Venus de Medicis. 

e Jews have never been consider- 
ed as entitled to any merit as artists, 
and it has been supposed that the pro- 
hibition in the Second Commandment 
has been the cause of their deficiency 
in the arts. But the prohibition only 
referred to idols of adoration, for Moses 
himself, the oracle of the command, 
made the brazen serpent ; and Solo- 
mon, their wisest king, dealt largely 
in sculptured pomegranates, to say no- 
thing of the twelve oxen which sup- 
ported the brazen sea, or of the golden 
lions. that adorned the steps of his 
throne. As for the cheruhim, of which 
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* Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. iv. 
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we read so much, I beg for. the in- 
formation of our churchyard sculptors 
to mention, that “ a learned student 
of recondite lore” has assured mie that 
the cherubim were not human figures 
with wings, but circles representing 
the signs of the zodiac. 
The Romans were tardy in their 
cultivation of the art of sculpture, 
which was perhaps owing also to the 
influence of that ancient law of Nu- 
ma, noticed by St Augustine * in the 
controversy respecting the introduc- 
tion of images, particularly of God 
the Father into the churches. In 
fact, the. ancient Romans are not 
considered as having made any great 
degrée of ‘proficiency in the fine arts, 
notwithstanding the magnitude of 
their architectural remains ; and even 
in architecture they were far inferior 
to the Greeks, who distinctively settled 
the embellishments of the several or- 
ders, by which their buildings ob- 
tained that appropriateness of character 
that at once declared the use for which 
they were erected, and rendered them 
Is to all succeeding ages. The 
Romans, in the best epoch of their 
taste, followed the Greeks, but de- 
viating from tlieir chaste models, 
adopted that false principle which 
supposes a beauty in ornament inde- 
pendent of propriety of application or 
of fitness of place. The fragments of 
this corruption of taste, our own ar- 
chitects for a long period were in the 
ractice of imitating, but as I shall 
ve an Pray, on some other 
occasion of noticing more particularly 
the progress and state of the arts in 
this country, I refrain for the pre- 
sent from adverting to this branch of 
the subject. It may, however, be so 
far requisite in the meantime, to ex- 
plain, that the effect of this false prin- 
ciple of taste in architecture, is equi- 
ent to that uninteresting beauty 
which we sometimes meet with in 
historical pictures ;—where, though 
every figure is in correct proportion, 
well drawn, and with drapery elegantly 
folded, yet not being employed ap- 
propriately to the subject, the general 
composition is but a mere academical 
eompilation,unadornedwith theimpress 
of that mental conception which consti- 
tutes the highest quality of refined art. 
But if the ancient Romans are not 
entitled to rank high as artists, the 
painters and sculptors of modern Rome 


M- : [Oct 
ve acquired.a pre-eminence far abeye 
those mf other nation. ’ The Mose 
of Michael Angelo, for ple: ¥ 


appropriateness of character, is one of 
the most perfect creations that éyey 
rose from ‘beneath the chisél;' aud it 
has been said, that in this respect it 
may be classed with the Mitierva and 
the Jupiter of Phidias. ‘Tt has indesd 
fixed, as it were, an unalterable stands 
ard, by which every subsequent ‘at. 
tempt to embody the form of the Jews 
ish Lawgiver will not only be'estis 
mated, but must also, in some degree} 
resemble in air, features, atid’expres. 
sion. Michael Angelo, however, ‘wag 
not always uniformly successfal.' Hig 
statue of the Saviour, the conipanién 
of the ‘Moses, is a complete ‘failire; 
The benevolent character of Jestis wag 
a subject not suited to his vehement 
genius ; and the statue is scarcely one 
degree above a common academical fis 
gure—framed according to rule, ‘and 
faultless without merit. In ‘his ‘sus 
blime work on the day of judgment; 
the same inconsistency may beo a 
The single figures are without any 
propriate character, without any exe 
pression applicable to their tremendous 
situation ; but the groups are ¢om- 
posed with admirable skill. ‘Still; 
however, even as single figures, they 
have great merit ; and although they 
are but the ingenious adaptation of 
legs, arms, and heads, to the cele~ 
brated Torso, which bears his name, 
and which served as the model to most 
of his figures, they are nevertheless 
the productions of a masterly hand. 
The first modern artist who under- 
stood the principle of giving to his fi- 
gures the peculiar expression belong- 
ing to their situation and character, 
was Leonardo da Vinci, and he car- 
ried it to the highest point of excel- 
lence in his picture of the Last Sup- 
fo The appropriate character which 
e has given to the apostles in that 
great composition, the significance of 
expression in their several faces, all 
show that the point of time by the art- 
ist, is when our Saviour said, “ There 
is one amongst you who shall an 
me.” But he failed in the head 
of the Saviour. He had exhaust- 
ed his powers of characteristic discri- 
mination in the heads of the apostles; 
and in his attempt to blend meekness 
and dignity in the figure of Christ, 
he produced only insipience. He 





* St Augustine, Vol. 


V. cap. xxxi. page 38. 
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prudence, however, to leave the 
Oe inbbel, that the imagination 
of the beholder might not be disap- 
ted by an unworthy image, but 
an hes own rene Nae ac- 
cordant to his feelings an ject. 
Pleasing as the works of Leonardo da 
Vinci are in general, had he not pro- 
duced the Last Supper, and the cartoon 
of the Combatants for the Standard, he 
ould scarcely. have emerged above 
the pT apa ity, for his pic- 
are more re= 
a ok for a finishing than 
for the impress of intellectual power. 
The St Mark of Fra. Bartholomeo 
de St Mareo, for appropriate and cha- 


racteristic ex on, is one of the 
most Sct effets of modern ta- 
lent ; but none.of the other works of 


is artist, except one, possess the 
bl A i As that 
one is but little known to our trayel- 
ling connoisseurs, it may be interesting 
to give some account of it; and I am 
to do so, from the portfolio of 
one of the most eminent modern artists, 
“ The picture is on pannel, and its 
dimensions somewhere about twenty 
feet in height, by fourteen in width, 
The subject is the Assumption of the 
Virgin. The composition is divided 
into three groups. The apostles and 
the sepulchre form the centre group, 
from the midst of which the virgin 
descends. Her body-drapery is of a 
ry ers colour, the only decided red 
in the picture, and her mantle blue, 
but in ha ip of tone approaching to 
black, and extended by angels to near- 
ly each side of the picture. This 
mantle is relieved by a light, resem- 
bling the break of day seen over the 
summit of a dark mountain, which 
gives an awful grandeur to one effect 
of the first view of the picture, on en- 
tering the chapel in which it is placed 
over the altar. That awful light makes 
a fine harmonious contrast to the gol- 
den effulgence above, in the midst of 
which the Saviour is seen with ex- 
panded arms, coming from a brighter 
region of glory to receive and welcome 
his mother. When I saw this sub- 
lime composition, I was affected with 
an emotion of religious enthusiasm, as 
when I heard, for the first time, the 
harmonious blendings of vocal sounds 
in the solemn notes of Non nobis Do- 
mine. Y never felt more forcibly the 
dignity of music and the dignity of 
Vou. VI. 
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inting, than from these two won- 
erful efforts of art. When we con- 

sider the combination of excellencies 
requisite . 2 ong sublime a 
painting, the union of propriety with’ 
ignite of character the Ged 
grouping—the majestic.folding of the 
drapery, and the deep and sombrous 
tones of the clear obscure—with appro- 
priate colours all blending into one 
magnificent whole—there is no picture 
more justly entitled to this highest 
epithet of excellence, than the As- 
sumption of the Virgin, by Fra. Bar- 
tholomeo de St Marco, at Lucca.” 

When the works of Michael Angelo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Bartholomeo 
de St Marco, were attracting the ad- 
miration of all the judges of refined 
art, Raphael, having attained his adult 
age, came to Florence. The sensi- 
bility of his mind was like the soften- 
ed wax, which makes more visible 
and distinct the form of the engraving 
with which it is impressed. Blest 
with this happy natural endowment, 
he became at once heir, as it were, to 
the treasures and experience of all his 
predecessors ; and availi i of 
the examples afforded by the discover 
ies of the Grecian relics, he combined, 
by the tuition of his own genius, and 
a well practised hand, a power to un- 
fold his conceptions. In the exerci 
of this power, he hasattained unri 
excellence. But the peculiar merits and 
defects of the productions of this extra- 
ordinary young man are of too high and 
various a kind to be discussed in the 
present paper. I have, indeed, already 
extended the limits which I prescribed 
to myself, nor should I have said ‘so 
much but for the purpose of intimat- 
ing that there is a great deal of curi~ 
ous moral matter connected with the 
history of the arts, altogether inde- 
pendent of the merits of particular 
works, or the genius of particular ar- 
tists. The fine arts, as they have a 
peared in different ages, constitute the 
visible history of the human mind, 
and those who regard painting and 
sculpture merely as a8 Ht to the 
embellishment of our social: pleasures, 
look only at the surface of the subject. 
It.is n » however, to take care 
that we do not refine overmuch, and 
yield to the metaphysical suggestions 
of the imagination, a credence and au- 
thority which history refuses to con 
firm. 

N 
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Fossil Whales.—In a former Number we 
gave an account of a fossil whale discovered 
at Airthrie, and now deposited in the Edin- 
burgh College Museum. Similar remains, 
we understand, have been discovered in the 
Carse of Falkirk, and in “a county of Ayr. 
A many years the remains of two 
csr nny Pasar in the alluvial soil 
of the river Po in Italy, and at Castel Arquato. 
Both of these specimens, although very im- 
perfect, and much inferior in magnitude to 
the whale of Airthrie, were considered of 
such value that they were sent as magnifi- 
cent donations by Beauharnois, formerly 
Viceroy of Italy, to the Museum of Milan. 

Dr Crichton’s Mineralogical Cabinet.— 
We have often heard of the Mineralogical 
Cabinet of Dr Crichton, physician to the 
Em of Russia, and regretted that no 
einlvens of it had been ished. A 
from Peters- 


appears to exceed in richness, beauty, and 
scientific interest, all the numerous collec- 
tions hitherto made in the north of Europe. 
On a future occasion we shall lay before our 
readers some extracts from this catalogue. 

Geology of the Cape of Good Hope.—It 
would appear from a paper of Professor 
Jameson, in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, that the pe- 
ninsula of the Cape of Good Hope, is an 
enormous crystallized mass of quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica, in the form of granite, 

iss, clay slate, and sand stone. 

Shetland Cod Bank.—The notice of the 
Cod Bank lately discovered in Shetland, 
published in a former Number of our Ma- 
gazine, has, we understand, attracted the 

i attention of those interested in 
the Fisheries. _ It is likely to prove a source 
of great wealth, not only to the Shetland 
islands, but to the country in general. We 
are informed that the fishing of last season 
has been very productive. 

Marble in Lord Reay’s Country in Suther- 
land.—Professor Jameson, it is said, has 
lately examined the mineralogical ‘structure 
of county of Sutherland, and particu- 
larly the strata of marble in Lord Reay’s 
country. He is of opinion, that the dark 

i marble, which occurs in great 
beds on the north coast, ought to be quar- 
ried and brought to the market, as its tex- 
ture is excellent and its colours good. 


Colouring of Agate.—Dr Maceulloch ‘gf 
Woolwich, in an interesting communication 
to the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
— “ that the beautiful black ‘and 
white zoned agates, sold by lapidari 
prepared by first boiling the ome 
oil, and afterwards in sulphuric acid. |The 
oil is absorbed by certain lamine, and 
these become black when the stone is ex. 
posed to the action of the sulphuric acid, 

Mineralogical Map of Scotland.—Profes, 
sor Jameson has been fo loyed for many 
years in investigating the mineralogical 
structure of his native country, and has now; 
we understand, collected so extensive 'a’series 
of facts and observations, that he will soon 

nt to the public a Map of the ‘Minera. 
of Scotland. Dr M‘Culloch, who has 
been employed in mineral researches. in 


Scotland, at the expense of 
has it also in agitation to publish a map 
illustrative of the geology ‘of this country, 


English Gold.—Some fine specimens of 
native English gold have been presented to 
the Royal Institution, by Sir Papry 
Hawkins, Bart. through the hands of 
Spencer. They were found lately, while 
streaming for tin, in the parish of A 
Cornwall ; some of the pieces weigh éach 60 
grains. Native English gold has also been 
found lately in Devonshire, by Mr Flex 
man of South Molton. It occurs in the ree 
fuse of the Prince Regent mine, in the 
rish of North Molton ; the mine was di 
covered in 1810, and worked for copper, 
ae was discontinued in May ra e 
refuse is a ferruginous fragmented quartz 
rock, and pase the oat in imbedded 
grains and plates. Gold has been reported 
to be found in some other mines in that 
neighbourhood. 

Age of the Human Species.—In the last 
number of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, we find the following very interest. 
ing statement in regard to the age of the 
human species. 

Discovery of Human Skulls in the 
same formation as that which contains re- 
mains of Elephants, Rhinoceri, §e— 
Some years ago Admiral Cochrane presented 
to the British Museum a human skeleton, 
incased in a very compact alluvial aggrega- 
tion of coral and other similar matters. 
This curious specimen was at first consider- 
ed asa true secondary limestone, and there- 
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as affording evidence that the human 
had been called into existence during 
ri 
i inted out the of this 
opinion, and prov that the enclosing mass 
was not a portion of the older strata of the 
crust of the earth, but merely a portion of 
calcareous formations daily 

ing place on the shores of the West India 
— It is. well known to. geologists, 
several extensive. tracts in Germany are 
covered with a deep deposite of caleareous 
tuffa, which contains fossil remains of the 
megatherium, Irish elk, (Alci 

i Blun.), a (Elephas 
primigeni), and other animals, which 
are now considered as extinct. In this very 
ancient alluvial formation, human skulls have 
been. discovered ; and if the statements given 
in regard to this interesting discovery, at 
Meissen in Saxony, be correct, we have ob- 
tained a proof of the co-existence of the hu- 
man race, with the gigantic megatheria, 
elks, and ts. 

Geology of Shetland Islands.—Dr Hib- 
bert of a Wo resident in 
Edinburgh, publi e first of 
his geological description of the Shetland 
Islands, in the aoe — of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Jou: It would a 

from the details there given, that Dr 
Hibbert considers nearly the whole of Shet- 
land as of primitive formation ; and the re- 
sult of one grand and simultaneous process 
of crystallization. This view of primitive 
rocks, although it may be objected to by 
the mere collectors of specimens, and closet 
is.not the less likely to be a 
ible interpretation of nature.—Professor 
jameson, in the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, proposes the 
same opinion, and has there given such de- 
tails as incline us to view this speculation in 
a favourable light; and as one likely to 
improve geological science. 

Felspar, and Pitchstone, varieties of the 
same. specics.—In the islands of Arran, 
Mull, Egg, and Skye, pitchstone occurs in 
nn eg a me ed masses, in rocks 

various descriptions. It appears to run 
into felspar, thus shewing that it is nearly 
allied to that substance, and indeed, that 
the two substances are ey varieties of 
the same species. In the mineral system, 
pitchstone ought to be placed near compact 
felspar, and under the name Resinous 
Felspar. 

Subterraneous Sounds in Granite Rocks.— 
M. Humboldt was informed by most credi- 
ble witnesses, that subterraneous sounds, 
like those of an organ, are heard towards 
sunrise, by those who sleep upon the granite 
rocks on the banks of the Oroonoko. He 


z 


oppposes them to arise from the difference 
temperature between the external air and 
the air in the narrow and deep crevices of 
the shelves.of rocks. During the day, these 
crevices are heated to 48° or 50°. The tem- 
perature of their surface was often 39°, when 
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that of the air was only 28°. Now, as this 
difference of temperature will be a maximum 
about sunrise, the current’of air issuing from 
the crevices will produce sounds which may 
be modified by its impulseagainst the elastic 
films of mica that may project into the cre- 
vices. Messrs J » Jollois and De- 
= heard, at sunrise, in a — 
of granite, placed at the centre 

on which the Palace vi Karnak pad oe 
noise resembling that of a string breaking. 
Humboldt’s ‘Recmal Narrative, vol. iv. 

Meteoric Phenomenon called the Lantern 
of Maracaybo.—This luminous phenomenon 
is seen —_ night on a mountainous and 
uninhabited spot .on the borders of the river 
Catatumbo, near its junction with’ the Sulia. 
Being nearly in the meridian of the opening 
of the Lake of Maracaybo, navigators are 
guided by it as bya lighthouse. Thislight 
is distinguished at a greater distance than 
40 leagues. Some have ascribed it to the 
effects of a thunder-storm, or of electrical 
explosions, which might take place daily in 
a pass in the mountains; while others pre- 
tend that it is an air voleano.. M. Palacios 
observed it for two years at Merida. Hy- 
drogen gas is disengaged from the ground 
in the same district: this gas is constantly 
accumulated in the upper part of the cavern 
Del Serrito de Monai, where it is generally 
set on fire to surprise travellers.—See Hum- 
boldt’s Personal Narrative, vol, iv. p. 254. 

Atmospherical or Meteoric Dust.—Pro- 
fessor Rafinesque of New York, in a paper 
on atmospheric dust, maintains, that an 
imperceptible dust falls at all times from 
the atmosphere, and that he has seen it on 
mount Atna,.on the Alps, on the Alleghany 
and Castskill mountains in America, and 
also on the Ocean. This is the same dust 
which accumulates in our aj ents, and 
renders itself peculiarly visible in the beams 
of the sun. He has found it to accumulate 
at the rate of from one-fourth of an inch to 
one inch in a year, but in such a fleecy 
state, that it could be com to one- 
third of its height. Hence he takes the 
average of the yearly deposite at about one- 
sixth of an inch.—American Journal of 
Science, No. iv. p. 397. 

Royal Geological Society in Cornwall.— 
Tifis flourishing society. owes much to its 
former secretary, Dr P: and to the ac- 
tive and enlightened exertions of Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. M.P. Lord de Dunstanville, 
and the present accomplished and learned 
secretary, Dr Forbes. At the anniversary 
meeting held at Penzance, end of Septem- 
ber, many valuable a were read, of 
which the following list has been published. 

1. On the Importance of Mineralogical 
and Geological Knowledge to the practical 
Miner; by Dr Forbes, the secretary. 

2. On the Granite Veins of Cornwall ; by 
Mr Joseph Carne. : 

3. Dr Forbes on the Geology of St Mi- 
chaél’s Mount. 

4. On Elvan Courses, by Davies Gilbert, 
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Fsq: M.P. Vice-President:of the Royal So- 
ciety, President. 
& On the Temperature of Mines, by Mr 
R. W. Fox. 

6. On the Temperature of Mines, by Dr 


7 On the of the West of Corn- 
wall, Part II. by Dr Forbes. 

®. Appendix to the above, by Professor 
Jameson. 

~ Besides the above, there were several pa- 
pers which there was not time to 
read; among which were a paper by the 
Rev. Mr Greathead ; a short account of the 


in the British Museum. 

Preservation of Water at Sea.—M. Per- 
net, after ati examination of the means 
which are, or may be, adopted for the pre- 
servation of fresh water at sea, gives the pre- 
ference to the following: 14 of oxide 
naan od with 250 
4 water, and agitated every fifteen 

ys. In this way water has been preserv~ 
ed unchanged for seven years. 

The editor of the Annales de Chimie ob- 
serves, that oxide of manganese has the 
power, not only of preserving water, but of 
rendering that sweet which has become pu- 
trid ; but he also points out the important 

, that the oxide is slightly solu- 
ble in water, and therefore recommends the 
use of iron tanks for the water, as in Eng- 


Simultaneous existence of Salt and Fresh 
Water Mollusca, in the Cul of Livonia.— 
The experienced in Geology, of 

i e simultaneous existence in 


from the results obtained, that these changes 
could really take place, but the mixture of 
these two sorts of animals in the same Wwa- 
tér had not been observed in nature. M. 
de Freminville, lieutenant of a vessel, a 
zealous cultivator of the sciences of Zoology 

Geology, has announced, in a letter to 
M. Brongniart, dated Fe' 11, 1819, 
this curious discovery.—“‘ The lesser degree 
of saltness of the waters of the Baltic Sea is 
more sensible in the Gulf of Livonia than 
any where else. It is such that the fresh 
‘water mollusca live there very well; and I 
have found on the shores of Unios, Cycla- 
des, and Anodontes, living intermingled 
with cardiums, tellenes, and Venus’s, shell 
fish which generally live in the most éalt 
waters.”—Journal de Physique, July 17, 
1812. 


B 








February, March, and April, amountéd 
96. OC toes jurndad: 49 gra wuheas 
i 60 


by the use of fire arms, the v: 
coal, or drowning ; 46 resorted to the 
last meth This period of tli first font 
ssenspisted of tho bait pect odie 
same period 0 ear, offers an 
of 41 suicides. - wit 
By the end of June the number amounts 
ed to 199, of which 137 were committed by 


i 
j 


been 

the causes, thus—for love, 17:5: illness, di 
—_ of me insanity, domestic trouble, 654 

conduct, gaming, lottery, 28 ; misery, 

poverty, deranged affairs, ts fear. of Ky 
proaches and punishment, 6: unknown 
motives, 36; in the whole 199; of whith 
53 were unsuccessful attempts, and 146 
were completed. 

Submarine Volcano near Shetland. The 
late Rev. George Low, author of the Faun 
Orcadensis, in a tour through the Shetland 
Islands during the summer of 1774 (the 
MS. of which is in the possession of Dr Hibs 
bert), collected some curious information 
from the island of Fetlar, which appears to 
have fixed the site of a submarine volcino 
at no great distance from the British Islex 
The late Andrew Bruce, Esq. of Urie, ina 
statistical account of the Island, communis 
cated to Mr Low, says, ** In 1768, we hal 
the visible signs of a submarine shock, whieh 
threw ashore vast quantities of shell-fish of 
different kinds, and of all sizes, with conget 
eels, and other sorts of fish, but all dead 
at the same time, the sea, for several miles 
round, was of a dark muddy colour for se 
veral days after.” 

Calculation of the Period of a Second 
Deluge.—According to the ions of 
the learned astronomer of Bremen, M. Ol- 
bers, after a lapse of 83,000 years, a comet 
will approach to the earth in the same 
imity as the moon ; after 4,000,000 years it 
will approach to the distance of 7,700 geo- 

miles, and then, if its attraction 

equals that of the earth, the waters of the 

ocean will be elevated 13,000 feet, and @ 

deluge will necessarily ensue! after a lapse 

of 220,000,000 years, it will clash with the 
rth. 


ea 
Strength of Etna Wines.—The follow. 
ing wines were furnished to me Mer 
Ridgway. The specific gravity of the al- 
cohol, of which the proportions per cent. are 
given beneath, is 825 at 60° F. 
tna red contained 18.9 per eent.: 
tna white 18.16 ditto. 
tna Sercial 19 ditto. 
#tna white Falernian 18.99 ditto. 
tna red Falernian 20 ditto. M. F. 
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LONDON. 


he Completion of Dr Rees’s Cyclopedia is 


- raham. arog 7 ve of a 
Residetice in India, &c. who is now in Italy, 
is ing for the press, Two Months Re- 

in ee near — oir 
A¢eotint of the Peasantry, 0 

the B Banditti that infest that neighbourhood. 

zwThe same lady has also been employing 
her time upon a Life of as Poussin. 

A Hiiniorous and Satirical work, en- 
titled, Lessotis of Thrift, is on the eve of 

It is ascribed to the peti of 4 
éd veteran in = fields of litera- 
ture; and it as combining 
the placid fon ye re amiable bonhommie 
of Montaigne, with the caustic raillery of 
Swift, the richly gifted philosophy of 
Burton. It ig to be illustrated with engrav- 
ings from designs by Cruickshanks, in the 
best style of that unrivalled caricaturist. 
~ A Description of the Chemical Apparatus 
and Instruments employed in tive and 
Experimental Chemistry, with sixteen quar- 
to copperplates, is preparing by Mr Frede- 
rick Accum. ei cetate 

The same gentleman is ing hi 
Lectures on Chemistry, applied to the arts 
and manufactures, more particularly to those 
of brewing, baking, tanning, bi 4 
dyeing, distilling, wine-making, glass-mak- 
ing, &e. as deli at the Institu- 
tion. And, as Sir Humphry Davy does not 

with his elements, Mr Accum an- 
nounces Elements of Chemistry for Self-In- 
struction, after the system of Sir Humphry 
Davy, Bart. with plates by Lowry, in two 


octavo. 
Thekla, a t of a Tale, 
is sitptting St pubiontis, and may be 


in the course of the winter. 
; Coal’s Levee, or Geological Eti- 
quette, with Expl: Notes: to which 
is added, the Counci of the Metals, by John 


Stafe, Esq. 
~ Substance of the es of Sir James 
i » on moving for the appoint- 
inent of a Committee, to consider so much 
of the Criminal Law as relates to Capital 
Punishments, on the 2d — 1819; and 
on bringing up the Report of that Com- 
mittee, on the Beh of July, 1819. 

Characters of the Living British Novel- 
ists, with specimens of their works ; includ- 
ing a Critical Account of Recent Novels, 
published anonymously, or under fictitious 
names, 

De Parasivini, a romance, in three vo- 
lumes, is in the press, and may be expected 
early in December. 

A poem is in the press, in one volume 
royal quarto, on the Wars’ of the Duke of 
Wellington, with thirty engravings by Heath. 

In the press, and will be published during 
the ensuing Autumn, an elegant and orna- 


mental work, entitled The Sportsman’s 
dons of Ge Hort ard Dog, toughen ai 
e Horse ‘ 
Pate ees 
gaily printed in quarto, on superfine paper. 

e engravings, representing every species 
Of the hotes aad dog, will be executed by 
Mr John Seott, in the. line og from 
ue pain by Marshall, Rerigale, 
Gilpin, and Stubbs, accompanied with ens 
gravings on wood, illustrative of the subjects 
as head and tail-pieces; by Bewick and 
Clennell, &c. 

M. Devisscher, author of “ The French 
Grammar in twelve Lessons,” will shortly 
publish New French Scholastic Conversa. 
tidns, or Parisian Lessons, in a series of 
questions and answers. 

A Narrative is printing of the Events of 
the late Westminster Election, with the 
speeches of the candidates, Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, &c. and the report of the Westminster 
reformers. 

A History of the House of Austria, from 
the foundation of the monatchyy by Ro- 
dolph, to the death of Leopold II. 1218 to 
1792, is printing in five octavo 

Twenty-two Sermons, by the late Rev. 
James Stilli of Worces- 
ter, with a Memoir and a Portrait, will soon 
appear in an octavo volume. 


of 
Irishman in England, a Farce, Poems, &c. 
&e. is preparing for the a volume of 
Miscellanies, in prose and verse, consisting 
of Essays, Tales, and Poems, moral and en- .. 
ining, which is to make its 


tertaining, 
appearance in November next. 

e Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb, by M. J. P. Arrowsmith ; with 
Copper-plates, drawn and engraved by the 
author’s brother, an artist, who was born 
deaf and dumb. 

A work on the Fossils of the South Downs, 
with Outlines of the Mineral Geography of 
the Environs of Lewes and Brighton, and 
observations on the geological structure of 
the south-castern part of Sussex, is in rs 

ion by Gideon Mantell, Esq. F.L.S. 

It will form a volume in | pe and 
be illustrated by upwards of thirty engravs 
ings of the most in fossil organic 
remains, with plans and sections of the strata. 

Memoirs are in the press of the Rev. R. 
B. Nickolls, L.L.B. dean of Middlehbam, 
&e. 


Just ready for publication, a new and 
heat edition of Orton's Life of Dr Doddridge, 
12mo. bds. 

Mr Bucke’s work on the Beauties, Har- 
monies, aid Sublimities of Nature, will-be 


published some time next spring. 
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a full. delineation of that fashionable and 
much-freq uented ing-place ; and in- 
with poetic Picturesque re- 


on its coasts, its scenery, and its 


views, is in n. 

An ipnedantion: 10 the iting of Latin, 
containing Kasy Exercises on ail the De- 
clineable, with arranged lists of the Inde- 
clineable, parts of Speech ; adopted to the 


stance of his Moral and Religious works. 
wey amtge 6 precamy? ontchagherr 
proved S is of Hebrew Grammar, with 


and nearly ready for i +3 
edition of his iorsnevedl Gla Gomme 
igned especially for self-instruction, 
- Lavaysse’s Political and 
Account of Venezuela, Trinidad, and other 
adjacent islands, translated from the F: 
with notes and illustrations, is in the pres, 
A new periodical work has. been plan. 
yg omen A, which is r to sup. 
ly ic with a series of superior new 
Al oe Novellettes. It is psc 
publish a monthly volume or -novyel,; va. 
ried in type, and containing new works com. 
plete, sometimes one story, and sometimes 
two et perm . Page rae Ay to consist 
originals, an y of translations 
soda French, Italian, German, Spanish, 
and Oriental ; and for the origi. 
nals some of the first writers of the day haye 
pledged their co-operation. ‘ 
Mr James, the author of two works, one 
on the ** Naval,” the other on the * Mili. 
tary occurrences of the late American war,” 
is preparing for the press, The Naval His. 
tory of Great Britain from the commence. 
ment of hostilities in May 1803 to the pre. 
sent time. : 
On the first of January will appear the 
first Number of a new Literary Journal, en. 
titled, the “* Retrospective Review,” con. 
sisting of Criticisms upon, Analysis of, and 
Extracts from, curious, useful, and valuable 
books in all languages, which have. been 
published from revival of literature to 
the commencement of the present century, 
Edited by a society of members of the Uni 
versity of Cambridge. To be continued 
quarterly. 





EDINBURGH. 


Dr M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville, 
will appear early in December, in 2 vols 8vo. 

The Third Edition of Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk, wil] be published in a week or 
two. 


Ivanhoe, a Romance, the Author of 
‘* Waverley,” is ann in 3 vols post 
8vo, to be published in November. 

The Monastery, by the same Author, it is 
said, will speedily make its appearance in 
Paternoster-row. 

Form of Process before the Jury Court ; 

John Russell, Esq. C. S. one of the 

of the Jury Court. Second Edition. 

Containing the alterations on the former 

procedure, and the new tions, in con- 
of the late Act of Parliament. 

inburgh Annual Register for 1816.— 


 Painburgh Geogr 
i Gazetteer, or ical 
Dictionary. Vol. III. Part II. - 
Supplement to the Fourth and Fifth E- 
ditions of the Encyclopedia Britannica.— 
Vol. IV. Part I. 
A Topographical Account of Ayrshire: 


together with a genealogical history of the 


principal families in that county. Jn three 
parts. Part First will contain the district 
of Cuninghame. Part Second the district 
of Kyle. Part Third the district of Carrick, 
By George Robertson, author of the Mid. 
Lothian Survey; Survey of Kincardine 
shire; Editor and Continuator of Craw. 
ford’s History of Renfrewshire, &c. &— 
The Work will b- published at three diffe- 
rent periods. Part First, containing the 
district of Cuninghame, is now in great for; 
wardness, forming one large volume 8yo, 
printed on a fine wove demy Paper. |wig 
new and correct map, and embellished with 
about a dozen vignette views of the most 
interesting ancient edifices. | Each volume 
price 15s. in boards ; or a few copies on fine 
wove royal paper, with proof impressions of 
the map, £1, 2s. 6d. 

Mr Wishart will publish, in the course of 
next month, a second edition of his Trans- 
lation of Scarpa on Aneurism, with addi 
tional cases, and a Memoir on the Ligature 
of the Arteries of the Extremities, by, the 
author. 
A Description of the Western Islands of 


“(0 
Mr L..JaA. M*Henry has in- the pres, 
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Allan, and engraved in 
Art. 
. The History of the Indian Archipelago ; 








scotland, including the Isle of Man; com- 

an Account of their Geological 

: with Remarks on their Agricul- 
ture, Economy, Scenery, and Antiquities ; 
by J. M , M.D. F.L.S. 2 vols 
gyo, with a volume of Illustrative Engrav- 
ing the N Hi tz 
adjacent Islands; the Polar Ice, 
Greenland Seas ; with a History 
and” iption.of the Northern Whale 
Fishery. Chiefly derived from Researches 

ing Seventeen Voyages to the Po- 
lar Seas’; by Wm Skoresby, jun., F.R.S.E. 
9 vols 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 


| 


i 
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_. Travels in Italy, Greece, andthe Ionian 


Islands, ina Series of Letters, descriptive 
of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts ; 
H.' W.: Williams, Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 
ith “ 


Engravings. 
. Travels in the North of Germany, de- 
_seribing the Present State of the Social and 
Political Institutions, the Agri Ma- 


Commerce, Education, Arts, 


nufactures, ’ 
and Manners of that Country, by Thoma, 


Thomas 
Hodgskin, Esq. 2 vols 8vo. 

The Novels and Tales of the Author of 
Waverley, uniformly a in 12 hand- 
‘some 8vo volumes. ith a@ copious Glos- 


“Tihustrations of the Novels and Tales of 
the Author of ‘** Waverley.” In Twelve 


Prints, after Original Desi William 
- Go tecticti of the 


by Jolin ‘Crawfurd, Esq. F. R. 8. late Bri- 
tish Resident at the Court of the Sultan of 
Java. 3 vols Svo. with Illustrative Maps 


and Engravings. 
A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in the 


Years 1817-1818 ; by W. A. Cadell, Esq. 
P.R.S.L.&E. 2 vols 8vo, with En- 


gravings. 

The Poetical Works of. Walter Scott, 
Esq. now first collected in 12 vol. foolscap 
8vo. With a Portrait of the Author, en- 
graved in the best style. 

The “* Bridal of Triermain,” and “* Ha- 


rold the Dauntless,” Two Poems; by 


Walter Scott, Esq. Printed together in 
iformly to the Author’s 


Tales, by ‘* The Author of Bertram,” 
&e. 4 vols 12mo. 

Historical’ Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by Hugh Murray, 
F.R:S.E. Author of “ Historical Ac- 
count of Discoveries in Africa.” 3 vols Svo, 
with Maps. 

DISTINGUISHED LiBRARY.—Mr Bal- 

uaints the Public, 

that Caphenes at ae ing of the 
late Professor Playfair’s Library, vhich will 
be a ape a at the Rooms, 
treet, early in Jan » especial. 

ly by itself, without the admixture of a sin- 
volume from any other Library or parcel 
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ef books whatever. The public may be as- — 


sured that the contents of this Library, in 
Science and Miscellaneous Literature, are 
way worthy the taste and research of 
the late lamented proprietor. 
— AND Fm Fine Arts. 
dily will be ished, A Catal 
of a Splendid Collection of Books, chiefly 
relative to Scottish History and Antiquities, 
and including several Curious MSS. ; the 
genuine property of an English Nobleman. 
Also, One Hundred and Six Pictures, of 
the very first class: Historical Portraits by 
Sir P. Lely, Vandyke, Old Stone, Sir G. 
Kneller, &c. &c.: and Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects by Salvator Rosa, Guido, Jacob Palma, 
Vermeulen, &c. in magnificent Frames. 
The whole to be Sold by Auction, without 
reserve, by Mr tens ie at his Rooms, 
Hanover Street, the of November. 

At the same time will be published sepa- 
rately, Mr Ballantyne’s Catalogue for the 
Winter, comprising nearly 10,000 Volumes 
Books in various languages and departments 


Medals, Antiquities, Armour, and curious 
Works of Art; the parti of which will 
be given in future advertisements, 

In the press, and will be published in the 
beginning of November next, the third 


. volume, in two parts, of the Collectanea 


Majora, by Professor Dunbar, containing 
the following extracts, with copious anno- 
tations: The Oration of Aeschines against 
Ctesiphon ; the Oration of Demosthenes for 
the Crown; the Prometheus Vinctus, and 
seven against Thebes of schylus ; the Phi- 
loctetes of Sophocles ; the Alcestus of Euri- 
pides ; and the Plutus and Nubes of Aris- 
tophanes. 

The Rey. Dr Neilson (author of the 
Greek Exercises) has in the press an im- 
proved edition of Moore’s Greek Grammar. 
He has condensed the original work by 
omitting many superfluous examples; by 
printing the parts which are not necessary 
to be committed to memory in a smaller 
character, and by rendering the table of 
verbs more compact. He has given a short 
view of the irregularly formed verbs, inde- 
clinable parts of speech, peculiar rules of 
syntax, prosody, accents, and dialects in 
Latin, and v ious notes throughout 
the work in English ‘The whole will form 
a volume not larger than the common edi- 
tions of Moore, which contain the additions 
that have been made to it by other Editors. 

An edition of the collected works of Dr 
John Moore, with Memoirs of his Life, by 
Dr Robert Anderson, is printing in. octavo. 

An inquiry into Opinions Ancient and 
Modern, concerning Life and Organization ; 
by John Barclay, M. D. Lecturer‘on Ana- 
tomy, F.A.S.E. &c. &c. 

Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into 
the principles and utility of the System of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim, and into the ob- 
jeans made against it ; by George Combe, 

Sqe 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The Farmer’s and Landlord’s Lawyer ; 
by T. W. Williams, Esq. 8vo. 8s. 
The Farmer’s New. and Ac- 
count Book ; by R. Swinbourne. 10s. 6d. 


Victories of the Duke of Wellington, 
ings by R. Westall, R.A, folio, 


from drawings 
£5, 5s. ; 4to, £2: 12: 6d, 
BIOGRA PHY. 


Jenkins, Regent’s Park, 8vo. 5s. 
Dialogues on Botany, for the Use of 
young persons. §&s. 
DRAMA. 
The Steward, or Fashion and Feeling ; a 
, founded on Holcroft’s Deserted 
Daughter, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Elements of a Polite Education, care- 
selected from the Letters of the late 
of Chesterfield to his Son; by Geo. 


The Juvenile Miscellany, containing 
» Astronomy, Chronology, Trade, 


Commerce, &e.; by R. Humber, 12mo, 


Ss. 

is of Latin Grammar the 
plan of Ruddiman, compiled for the snout 
Schools, 12mo. 2s. 

Lessons in Grammar designed more 
cially for the use of Sunday Schools 5 ty 
J. Cobbin, M. A. 12mo.. Is. 

The Theory of Elocution, exhibited @ 
connexion with a new and Phi ji 
Account of the Nature of Instituted Lan. 
guage; by B. H. Smart, Professor of Elo. 
cution, and public reader of Shakspeare, 
Sve. 7s. , 

A Manual of Directions for — 
School according to the National or 
System; by the Rev. G. J, Bevan, A, M. 


12mo. 2s. 
GEOGRAPHY. i 
Guthrie’s Geographical Grammer, 28d 
edition, corrected to the present timey Syo, 


lés. 
HISTORY. ; 

A ee ee of .the Cam. 
paign tench in Saxony; by Gene. 
ral the Baron of Odeleben, 8vo. Phe ‘ 

The i and Fate of the << 
tion which from England in Nov. 
1817, to the rivers Orinoco and Apuré, ‘and 
joi 9% forces in Venezuela and 
Caraccas ; . Hippisley, Esq. late Col. 
of the first Veemcuiilt teeta lis. 

Narrative of the Expedition which sailed 
from England at the close of 1817, for the 
Service of the Spanish Patriots; by €. 
Brown, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Law. 

Law of Dower; by Park, Svo. 18s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Estates in 
Fee, in Tail, for Life, &c. &e. and Willby 
Sufferance, with preliminary observations 
on the quality of estates; by R. Preston, 
~ Part I. Royal Svo. 12s. ; 

‘ull and Impartial Report of the Cause, 

Jane Horsman versus Francis Bulmer the 
Elder, and others; by Mr Fraser, 8vo. 5 

Vol. III. Part I.—Reports of Cases ar- 
gued and determined in the Courts of Com- 
mon Pleas and Exchequer Chamber during 
Hilary Term, 59 Geo. IIL; by J. B. 
Moore, ~ 7 8s. 6d. F . 

Reports of Cases argued an determined 
in the Court of Common Pleas and other 
Courts; by W. P. Taunton. Vol VIL 
Part IV. Royal ay 6d. sa A 

ym of Cases an 
Nisi Prius in the Court of Common Pleas 
by Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and on the 
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Oxford Circuit; by Niel Gow. Royal 8vo. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Common Pleas; by W. P. 


' Taunton and W. S. Broderip. Vol. I. Part 


j. Boyal 8vo. 7s. 6d. . 
of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer, in Law and 
ity; by G. Price. Vol. V. Part 1. 
yal Svo. 8s. 6d. 

The Practical Abridgement of the Laws 
and Customs of Excise. New edition, en- 
larged and corrected to August 1819; by 
Charles Pope, Esq. Custom House, Bristol, 
two. £1, 15s. 

A Digest of the Criminal Statute Laws 
of England; by H. N. Tomlins. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo. £2, 10s. 

MEDICINE. 

General Views relating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. Speer, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Pi Remarks on Nervous, Hypo- 

jac, and Hysterical Diseases. ‘To 
which are prefixed, Observations on Suicide ; 
by T. M. Caton, Svo. 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on two Mineral Springs re- 
cently discovered at Harrowgate, and on the 
Springs of Thorp Arch and Jekley, &e. ; by 
Adam Hunter, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 

‘ Medico Chirurgical Transactions publish- 
ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London, 8vo. Vol. X. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

- Quarterly Review, No XLII. 8vo. 6s. 

Daniel Defoe’s History of the great plague 
in London in the year 1665, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Coll Gwynfa Cyfieithiad ; Gan W. Owen 
Pughe, A.C. H. 8vo. 8s. 

- A Short Account of a New Principle of a 
Rotative Steam Engine, invented by Sir 
William » Bvo. 5s. 

Remarks on the Conduct of Man to in- 
ferior Animals—on the Primeval State of 
Man—Arguments from Scripture, Reason, 
Fact, and Experience, in favour of Vegeta- 
ble Diet—-on the Effects of food—on the 
Practice of Nations and Individuals, &c. ; 
by G. Nicholson, 18mo. 5s. 

Observations on the Payments and Re- 
ceipts in Bank of England Notes, reduced 
to their value in Gold, Svo. 3s. : 

A detailed statement of the Case of his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, Svo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the pointing of Naval Ord- 
_ AR by Sir William Congreve, Bart. 








The London Commercial Dictionary and 
Sea-port Gazetteer; by Anderson, 8vo. 27s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No XIV. 4s. 

Consolidated Duties; by Anderson. 7s. 

Observations on the Means of Deriving 
from Flax and Hemp manual Employment 
for Labourers of every Age. 2s. 

Quarterly Journal of Science and Arts, 
No XV. %s. 6d. 

Cavalry, Remarks on its Organization, 

and Instruction, compiled from 

various authorities ; by an Officer of Hus- 
Sars. 2s," 

Vou, VI. 
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MUSIC, 

History of the Rise and Progress of Mu- 
tice Theoretical and Practical; by G. Jones. 

8. 

The Music of the Farce called *“‘ High 
Notions,” or a Trip to Exmouth, composed 
by J. Parry. $s. 

No IV. of Mozart’s Masses, with an ac- 
companiment for the organ or piano-forte, 

from the full score; by N. No- 
vello. 83. , 

A Medley for the German Flute ; by J. 
C. Weidner. Nol. and Il. 5s. 

The British Orpheus, being a selection of 
two hundred and seventy songs, with music ; 
by G. Nicholson, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Young Musician, or the Science of 
Music familiarly explained, with a glossary 
of musical terms and phrases, 18mo. 3s. 

A New and Improved Method of In- 
struction for the Harp; by H. C. Rochsa. 

lds. 

RECUIL DE DancEs EsPaGNOLES, or 
Spanish Country Dancing made plain and 
easy, together with several New Dances and 
Original Figures, as performed at the No- 
bilities Assemblies, arranged for the Piano- 
Forte, Harp, or Violin, with an explana- 
tion of the Spanish technical terms; by G. 
M. S. Chevers, Dancing Master, Svo. 4s. 
sewed. 

NOVELS. 

Any thing but what you expect ; by Jane 
Harvey, 12mo. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Munster Cottage Boy, a tale; by R. 
M. Roche, 4 vols. 

POETRY. 

The Triumph of Christianity; a Mis- 
sionary Poem ; by T’. E. Abbott, 12mo. 3s. 

Muse Biblice; or the Poetry of the 
Bible. 6s. 

Poems on various Subjects; by Mrs 
Kentish, Svo. 6s. 

The Rainbow and Eclipse, Poems; by 
T. Thomas, 8vo. 4s. : 

Iona ; and other Poems. 3s. ~ 

Parga ; a Poem, with illustrative notes, 
Syvo. ds. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

Letters on the Events which have passed 
in France, and the Restoration in 1015; 
by H. M. Williams, Sve. 7s, 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 

Deism Refuted ; or Plain Reasons for be- 
ing a Christian; by Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M. A. of St Jolin’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Curate of Christ-church, Newgate- 
street, London, 12ma. Second edition. 1s. 

A System of Theology, in a series of Ser- 
mons; by the late Rev. Timothy Dwight, 
S.T.D.L.L.D. President of Yale College, 
in Connecticut (America), with a Life and 
fine Portrait of the Author, 8vo. 5 vols. 
£3, 15s. 

Adjumentum, or Prayers for every Sun- 
day in the Year, intended to precede and 
follow the Sermon; by the Rev. C. Barlee, 
LL.B. 

O 











Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and 
Manners, Foreign and Domestic; with Re- 


Eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford in the Year 1819, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John 
Bampton; by the Rev. H. D. Morgan, 
M. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons; by the Rev. Charles Robert 
Maturin, Curate of St Peter’s Dublin, 8vo. 

Discourses on several Subjects and Occa- 
sions; by Wm Hett, M.A. 2 vols 8vo. 
18s. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in Ita- 
lian, from the edition of Diodati, revised and 
corrected by Rolandi, 8vo, £1, 4s. The 
Testament separate. 8s. 
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of Bay meen oe . 
History e University of Dublin 
lustrated by — coloured plates by di 
nent artists, rawings ; by W. B. Tay. 
lor, Part I. 10s. 6d. Bidet. 

Hakewill’s Picturesque Tour in Italy, 
No VII. 12s. 6d. = 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Excursions through the County of Sur. 
rey, — Descriptions of the Reéi- 
dences of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains 
of Antiquity, and every other most interest. 
ing object of curiosity. Edited by T. Crom- 
well, 18mo. Nol. 2s. 6d. 

A Topographical and Historical Account 


of the City and County of Norwich, its An. 


tiquities, Modern Improvements, &c. ; by 
J. Stacey, Svo. 7s. 








Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No CXI. 
for October 1819. 1s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Liter- 
. ature; conducted by David Brewster, LL. D. 
F.R.S. Lond. & Edin. &c. &c. Vol. XIII. 
Part II. 4to. £1, 1s. 

Exercises upon the New Methodical 
Grammar of the French Language ; by M. 
Ch. Max. de Bellecour, 12mo. 4s. bound. 

of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Royal Burghs, 
with the Minutes of Evidence at large, 8vo. 
10s. When sold tely, the Report 
Is. 6d. ; Edinburgh case, with Report, 
6s. 6d. ; Aberdeen, with ditto, 5s.; Dun- 
dee, with ditto, 3s.; Dunfermline, with 
ditto, 2s. 6d. 

M‘Intosh’s Gaelic Proverbs, a new edi- 
tion, much enlarged and improved, with an 
entirely new Translation, and many addi- 
tional Proverbs from the Gaelic, copious 
notes, &c. &c.; by Alexander Campbell, 
author of a Tour in Scotland, &c &c. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce, a poem ; 
by Mrs Hemans, author of ** The Restora- 
tion of Works of Art to Italy,” ** Modern 
Greece,” ‘* Tales and Historic Scenes,” 
and other poems. 4to. 

The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns ; by Thornas Chalmers, D.D. 
Minister of St John’s Church, Glasgow. 
No I. Remarks applicable to Dr Chalmers’ 
Connexion with the Parish of St John. 
To be continued quarterly. 8vo. 1s. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis, or Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Liter- 
ature ; by James Millar, M.D. Vol. III. 
Part III. 4to. 8s. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and 
of the Territories annexed to this Dominion 

the House of Gorkha; by Francis Ham- 
ilton (formerly Buchanan), M.D. F.R.S.L.E. 
and Fellow of the Societies of Antiquaries, 
and of the Linnean and Asiatic Societies, 
1 vol. 4to; with engravings. £2, 2s. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Professor 


EDINBURGH. 





Jameson ; exhibiting a view of the progress 
of discovery in Natural Phil y, Che. 
mistry, Natural History, Practical Mechan- 


ics, Geography, Statistics, and the Fine and 
Useful Arts. No II. To be continued 
quarterly. 7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of thie Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, NoIX. 3s. 

Stark’s Picture of Edinburgh, with a Map 
and forty Views, 18mo. 7s. 

Thoughts on the Act rendering perma. 
nent the Court for Trial by Jury in Civil 
Cases in Scotland, 8vo. 2s. 

Bibliotheca Britannica ; or a General In. 
dex to the Literature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, ancient and modern; including 
such foreign works as have been 
into English, or printed in the British do- 
minions ; as also, a copious selection from 
the writings of the most distinguished au- 
thors of all ages and nations; by Robert 
Watt, M.D. Vol. I. Part II. 2ls. 

Guide to the City and County of Perth, 
No I. with six engravings. 2s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgi 
Journal, exhibiting a Concise View of the 
latest and most important Discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy, No 
LXI. being the Fourth Number of a New 
Series. (Published quarterly.) 4s. 

Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Highways of 
the Kingdom; together with the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them. 4s. 

Print, Tartar Banditti dividing Spoil; 
from a picture by William Allan, Esq. en 
graved in line by Mr James Stewart. Prints, 
10s. 6d. ; French paper proofs, 21s.; India 
paper proofs, 3ls. 6d. Of the latter only s 
very few have been thrown off.—The paint- 
er of this charming cabinet picture is al- 
ready well known to the public. The very 
successful imitation of it, and the artist- 
manner in which Mr Stewart (also a towns 
man) has executed the — has Te 
ceived the most unqualified approbation of 


the best judges, and already ranks his name 
amongst the first of his art as a line i 
graver. 
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New Foreign Works, imported by Treuttel and Wurtz, Soho-Square, London. 


Dutens, Mémoires sur les Travaux Pub- 
- d’Angleterre, avéc 15 planches, Ato. 

, 10s. 

Relation Historique du Voyage de Mess. 
Humboldt et Bonpland, tom. 2 part 1. gr. 
in 4to; avec cartes géographiques, in folio, 
£4, 4s. 

Koch, Mémoires pour servir a I’ Histoire 
de la Campagne de 1814, 3 vols 8vo; avec 
atlas, in folio, £1, 16s. 

Mémoires et Correspondance du Maré- 
chal de Catinat, 3 vols 8vo ; avec portrait 
et fig. £2, 2s. 

Pend-Nameh, ou le Livre des Conseils 
trad. et pub. par M. le Baron S. de Sacy, 
avec l’original Persan, 8vo. £1, 10s. 


Biographie Universelle, ancienne et mo- 
derne, tom. 23 et 24, 8vo. £1, 4s. 

Galérie Ktrangére, ou Galerie de plus de 
3000 personages célébres étrangers a la 
France, 2 vols 8vo. ‘£1, 4s. 

L’Art de verifier les dates des faits his- 
toriques, &c.; avant Jesus Christ, imprimé 
pour la premiére fois sur les Manuscrits de 
Dom. Clement, tom. 1 et 2, 8vo. £1, 4s. 

De Pradt, Le Congrés de Carlsbad, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire d’Histoire Natu- 
relle, tom. 31, 32, 33, Svo. £2, 8s. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, 
tom. 13, 14, 8vo. £1. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles, 











A. Lafontaine, Le Suedois, ou la Pre- Planches Cahiers 12 et 13. 16s, 
destination, 4 vols 12mo. 16s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Oct. 12th 1819. 


Sugar. The sugar market, since our last, has, generally speaking, been dull and de- 

. The prices daily gave way about the period of our last publication. Since the 
take of this month, the market has been more firm; but with this exception, that 
the holders are not so much inclined to press sales, there is no appearance of any favour- 
able turn in the market for the raw article. In refined goods, the holders seem anxious 
to sales ; and the prices have consequently declined. The price of sugar is now sunk 
80 low, that the consequences must be severely felt by the West India agriculturist, and 
through them it must again reach the British merchant, consignees, or proprietors, resi- 
dent in Britain. Those persons who have been making large advances to speculators in 
West India properties, calculating the value of these from the late high prices of sugar, 
must be led into difficulty and embarrassment. The consequence of all this will fall heavy 
= many branches of our internal trade, particularly iron founderies and manufactories, 
where large orders have for some time been executed for constructing improved machinery, 
to lessen labour in the colonies, and improve the works and properties situate in them, 
and connected with the production of sugar. These, if sugar continue at the present 
prices, must be greatly curtailed, if not for a time abandoned. Let us hope, however, 
that the evil will be but of short duration.—Cofe. The — — continues to fluc- 
tuate greatly. It is scarcel ible to state, with any degree of precision, its state or 
the future rd It slecgether depends upon the continental demand ; and the si- 
tuation of most countries is such, that the prospect is not very cheering. Our remarks 
for last month, on this branch of business, may generally be applied to this. The quan- 
tity at market is considerable, and the consumpt of this country, at all times comparative- 
ly trifling, must be lessened not increased.—Cotton. The Cotton market, which was steady, 
suffered some depression, but it has since recovered a little, and the demand is consider- 
able at an advance in price. The quantity brought into the country is very great; but 
at Liverpool, the chief port of importation, it is a few thousand packages Jess than at the 
same period of last year. The cotton-spinners seem actively employed, and their exports 
to the Continent are rnaking up in some measure for the languid and lessened demand in 
this country for internal supply. From the general aspect of commercial affairs, and from 


the supply at market, no great or immediate advance in Cotton can be contemplated. It 
Will be found the utmost, for some time, if the market becomes lively and at a small ad- 
vanee.Corn. Grain of all kinds is lower, and declining on The abundant har- 
Vest is concluded, and all in excellent order. Plenty must 


the land for the approach- 
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ing seagon.— Tobacco. There is an improvement in price, and a considerable demand for 
this article both for the home and foreign markets.—Aam. Jamaica Rum is nominal, 
and without any improvement in price. Leeward Island is inquired after at a trifle in 
advance. Brandy rather declines, and in Geneva there is nothing doing. The Wine 
market is in a state of complete stagnation. The other articles of commerce require no 
other notice than our quotations. — 

Still we are unable to announce any improvement in our commercial affairs. Theis. 
tress continues, and is become most severe ; nor is there the smallest prospect of any im. 
mediate termination to the state of things. Depressed as is our trade, that of every other 
country is worse ; and the accounts from those foreign markets on which our commetre 
chiefly depends, is gloomy and distressing indeed. By the immense extension of our 
manufactures we have indeed overlooked almest every market, but this will be found, up- 
on a careful review and consideration of the subject, to proceed more from the inability of 
these nations, owing to recent political events and convulsions, to find the means of trade, 
than that their wants have been over-supplicd. As these recover their former vigour, js 
will their demands augment and our trade with them increase. A considerable portion 
of our internal trade has no doubt been severely injured, and overdone by men without 
capital rushing heedlessly into the market.. The facility with which banks supplied 
funds, and length of time at which they discounted bills, has been stated as the chief, and, 
in some instances, as the only cause of this. This we think an unfair statement, and an 
erroneous conclusion. The evil appears to us to proceed entirely from the merchant and 
trader, and the commercial rivalry amongst themselves. It is the easy way in which ere. 
dit is indiscriminately granted to individuals, and the long periods to which it is extended, 
that is the root of the evil complained of, and which alone brings speculators without 
capital into the market. Swarms of agents are also planted in, and scattered over the 
country, whose object is to make sales, and cram every warehouse and shop full of goods, 
heedless of the persons into whose hands these are put, the purposes to which they apply 
these, and careless of the consequences. If such men cannot beat a brother out of the 
market by lower prices, he accomplishes his object by lengthening the credit, a temptation 
few have the firmness to resist. To crush a rising but poorer and industrious rival in 
business, persons of large capital lengthen their credits to a time beyond their rival’s 
means, and sell at a price no man can afford who wishes to continue in business. This is 
a blind policy, though frequently pursued, and must always and inevitably, in times of 
general commercial distress, return with a fourfold force on the head of those who had 
encouraged and adopted it. The speculator may and must fall first—he loses nothing 
because he had nothing to lose. But the loss, whatever it is, that arises from times of 
commercial distress, must (commence where it will) fall ultimately and most severely on 
those who have means and capital to lose. _It is their business to encourage, not discour- 
age their poorer but industrious brother, and to unite with him in reducing their credits to 
drive the speculators without capital out of the market, or rather, by adopting such a line 
of policy, to prevent him from ever getting into it. It is not, therefore, banks, but mer 
chants themselves who are to blame, and who occasion the very evils they complain of, 
It is the trade of bankers to discount bills, and they will do so as far as their means or 
their judgment leads them, and in any manner they please ; nor has any one any right to 
interfere or find fault with them for so doing. None will deny that these bankers possess 
means of knowing the circumstances of individuals with whom they wish to do business, 
which few if any merchants can attain ‘to. They will not lend their fands to any with 
whom they think they are insecure, and we will venture to assert, that it is a small 

portion, indeed, of long dated, or, indeed, of any dated bills, which remain in their hands 
unpaid, which belonged to the real speculator, or men without any capital. Let the 
mercantile interest, and particularly the real capitalist, reduce their credit from twelve to 
three months, and then banks will have none of those long dated bills to discount that 
are complained of, while one get and a most important good, will result to both, but 
particularly to the merchant, that, when any of his correspondents fail in business (a 
must in all commercial countries and concerns sometimes be the case) he will have the 
satisfaction to find, that in place of having £4000 locked up or lost at the most inconver 
nient moments, he would only have £1000 ; and further, that this sum being so much 
reduced in value, will also stand upon a safer footing, and where he could not get four 
shillings per pound in a debt of £4000, he would almost, to a certainty, get three times, 
if not four times, the amount out of each pound in his debt of £1000. Under these 
¢ircumstances, those commercial convulsions which now so frequently take place, and to 
such alarming extents as to cover whole districts of country with grief, misery, and. dis- 
may, could never take place to the extent they now do, while the banker might issue his 
fands more freely, because his risk was lessened in a mighty degree. 
- Another evil is, the system of consigning goods to foreign markets, without any regard 
to quantity or ity, either by men who are not regular and established merchants, oF 
or to the of individuals who stand in the same state. The foreign merchant 
the same system, and crams every house and every hand with the productions of 
his country, to an extent at once sufficient for the consumpt of years. The consequence 
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js, in every case, that the merchant of capital and standing must either abandon his busi- 
ness or lose his capital. He chooses the former, and leaves swift ruin to overtake his in- 
judicious opponents, though he too suffers in a considerable degree. But it may be said, 
“that such competition is for the benefit of a country and its population, by bringing all 
productions and commodities into the market at a cheaper rate. If it brings these, = 
ever, at a price lower than either the grower, manufacturer, or merchant can afford, it 
must ultimately prove a general evil, not a general good. It requires no arguments to 

ish this. Kvery day’s experience confirms it. The stream overflows its banks, 
in ing its violence, Pann wg mischief, not good, and the torrents which have 
swelled it, sweep away, not fertilize the soil. 

These things we ae _— out—and others of a similar nature, which we -have 
informer Numbers pointed out, and above all, the system of italists leaving their 
business, which had made them, and rushing, like the contain imo every mans § and 

land, with goods and wares of all descriptions, in such abundance as to over- 
whelm every market alike, whether the right or the wrong—and other individuals striving 
to monopolise any branch of business in a commercial country like this—these things 
must always be productive of indescribable loss and distress, and must either be conducted 
upon more judicious and prudent principles, or altogether abandoned, or the ruin they 
occasion will frequently occur._ Instead of individuals who have made princely fortunes 
in business retiring from it, and laying the field open to industry like what theirs had 
been—laying out their wealth on fixed property, by which independence and repose would 
be secured—by which they would withdraw and find a healthful employment to a part of 
our superabundant population, instead of pursuing a system which crowds them to an 
already overcrowded mart for their labour—instead of doing this, we daily see men 
wer risking the labours of a prosperous life upon hazardous speculations, the extent of 
which alone must render them unprofitable, were none of those vicissitudes in human 
affairs to come in the way, which render their best laid plans abortive, and turn their most 
sanguine vo ye of success into scenes of general ruin and distress. 

But it will be said, that if you withdraw the large capitals from our trade, it must 
cramp it, and give foreigners a decided advantage over us. Our answer is not to withdraw 
the capital, but the superabundant portions of it—we want to see that laid out in agri- 
cultural improvements where it would be permanent, and increase the great capital of the 
nation, and not go, as it often does by the measures we have mentioned, into the pockets 
of foreigners—we want not to see our capital or the strength of ng fo gre expended in 
supplying the wants of foreign nations—wants which vary as jon, fancy, or caprice 

t out. Leave the e of the country to moderate capitals, activity, industry, 

, and the credit which must be procured by these both at home and abroad, and 

these things will, in a judicious manner, supply every channel of trade with streams suffi- 

cient to fill but not to overflow their fertile banks. The capital we would wish to see 

withdrawn is not lost. It lends its aid to honest industry in a surer and more beneficial 

manner, and it creates an additional internal consumpt for all those productions our skill 
and our industry may produce. 

Instead of looking to remedies that are near at hand and within our power, we look 
only for relief to those resources which are beyond our reach, and which are also perfectly 
ideal. The emancipation of South America is looked to, and hailed as an event which is 
to relieve our commerce from embarrassment. This is a bubble which, if followed, will 
burst to the ruin of thousands. South America does not contain more than eight millions 
of inhabitants. More than a half of these are savages, or but a degree removed from that 
state. The majority of the remainder are naturally, from the climate they inhabit, indo- 
lent and slothful, and cannot and will not exert themselves in a manner that an active 
and beneficial commerce requires. It is not difficult to see how liatited the field of com- 
merce must be in such a country as this, and how quickly the market must be over- 
stocked. Those who refuse to see and consider this matter, may lay their account to pay 
for their rashness. 

Amongst the various portions of this globe which we have pointed out as openings for 
our trade, there is one which can be easily reached, and yet it has hitherto been alto- 
gether overlooked, or not inquired after with the judgment its importance deserves. We 
mean the interior of Africa. There cannot remain a doubt but there is an immense 
population comparatively removed from the savage state, to which we might, without 
much difficulty, find an easy access. The countries containing this population abound with 
many lucrative articles of trade, and particularly gold dust. Along the banks of the 
Niger, and his numerous tributary and mighty streams, there is undoubtedly a country 
comparatively cultivated, and a population probably exceeding fifty millions, who are 
either willing or who could be soon led to be willing to engage in lawful trade. That the 
Niger communicates with the Atlantic ocean there is no longer any reason to doubt. The 
absurd hypothesis that it terminates in a lake amidst burning sands, or that, lessened by the 
evaporation in the torrid regions, it runs on to augment the Kevpeen Nile, can no longer 
be maintained. All the information we receive worthy of shews the reverse. _T! 
Gulph of Guinea is the outlet of the Niger, and the Bight of Benin or Biafra, the point 

2 
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where its central mouths disembogue. From the Lagos River inclusive, to the Rio de 
Gaboon, a distance of about six hundred miles, twenty rivers (independent of 
creeks or inlets, perhaps arms of the others) of surprising magnitude, open into the 
These at their mouths are from ten to twenty miles in breadth, of rapid currents and of 
great depth. The Rio Lagos, the Riode Formosa, Bonny River, Old Calabar River 
New bar River, Cross River; Cameroon’s River, Malemba River, and the Rio de 
Gaboon, are all of them streams of this surprising magnitude. A branch of the Rio de 
Formosa has been navigated ninety miles from the sea by large vessels, and there found 
two miles broad. The Lagos River, at a considerable distance from the ocean, is g9 
broad, that in the middle of the stream, the banks, crowned with lofty trees, cannot be 
seen. It flows from the northward, and from that to north east all the others come. The 
land around their mouths is all alluvial. At Benin it is level, and stones are unknown, 
The whole coast in the distance we have mentioned is mud. These rivers, according to 
all accounts, communicate with each other, by branches at a distance from the sea, 
Amongst these is the outlet of the Niger, if the whole are not found to be outlets % 
ing to that mighty stream. The natives round the Rio de Gaboon maintain, that all 
rivers in that part of the world flow from the Wola, a mighty stream, described by them 
as coming from the northward and eastward, the direction in which the Niger must flow. 
The 1 of the parent stream of the Niger, even at this outlet, must be near three 
thousand miles. Bearing along all the waters of Central Africa, from the sources of the 
Senegal to the sources of the Nile, and on the north east, from the kingdom of Bernow; 
the Niger must be swelled to a magnitude inferior only to the Maranow. Accordingly, 
we find, from tolerably good information, that this is the case. At the ferry, in < 
direct road from Ashantee to Bernow, about five hundred or six hundred miles below 
‘Tombuctoo, and before it is joined by any of the mighty branches from the eastward, it is 
represented as extremely rapid, and about five miles broad. At Wassanah, where it 
turns to the south, the breadth is so t, that the shore cannot be seen from the opposite 
bank. Such a river cannot sink in the sands, even were such to be found in that quarter, 
which all recent accounts lead us to disbelieve. The navigation of the Niger must lay 
open the whole of Central Afriea, by far the most interesting part of the southern por- 
tions of that vast continent. It is surprising that while expedition after expedition is sent 
from the west and the north, to travel three thousand miles through countries barbarous 
and rude—barren deserts, and barbarians hostile to the Christian name, that no attempt 
has been made to penetrate into the interior of Africa or the Niger, by means of these 
rivers we have mentioned—from whose outlets to the termination of the Niger (if it ter- 
minates, as has Jong been supposed, in a lake) the distance cannot exceed three hundred 
miles, and through countries in every easier and safer to travel in than by any of 
the hitherto attempted routes. This is the more extraordinary, as numerous European 
ships frequent these rivers. Since the abolition of the slave trade by this country, several 
ships from Liverpool seek these rivers for the purpose of honest commerce. A small re 
ward to any of them would soon explore the Niger, and without any loss of time to 
them, because to arrange for and procure a cargo in Africa takes a considerable time, 
during which they might sail up these rivers and trace out the parent stream, from 
whence we firmly believe most if not all of them flow. Such an expedition, we are con- 
fident, would, in a few weeks, lay = the whole interior of Africa—develope the greatest 
field of geographical knowledge, which has hitherto remained hidden on the face of this 
globe—confer immortal honour on the name of: Britain—render the greatest service to 
Africa ever conferred upon her by the hand of man—and, by degrees, open up a field for 
our commerce, of an extent at present incalculably great. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th Sept. 1819. 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 
August, and the 23d of Sept. 1819, extracted from the London Gazette, ° 


Andrews, J. Manchester, dealer 

Ashley, W. Cheshire, worsted manufacturer 
Ashton, & Ward, Agecroft, printers 
Barnett, J. uth, ker 


, 
Batterham, W. Bermondsey, fe!ll-monger 
Ty 

. Birm » dra 
Bowden, G. Derby, Taapateebaher 


Braddock, R. Portwood, cotton-spinner 
et monger 
porter-merchant 


draper 
ll, Je Wideombe, carpenter 
Crabb, E. Bockin; , clothier 
| end of nag » ae ,) 
arper, Norwich, 
Dixon, W. Colechuret, calico printer 
Ealer, J. Finedon, farmer 
Emmett, W. London, oil-merchant ; 
Findlay, R. & G. H. Old Broad-street, silk-ma- 


Fuller, J. Billericay, horse-dealer 
Bidge-road, coach-maker 


> 
Godwin, C. Burslem, merchant 
Gowland, T. Winchester-street 
Gray, J. Wardour-street, baker 
Greaves, W. H. Philpot-lane, druggist 
Gyles, J. E. tech, oilman 
Hall, J. R. Newington, merchant 
Halls, J. Lawton, r 
Harrison, W. Yeidersley, dealer 
Hart, A. Alie-street, navy agent 
Hawkins, R. Little Bowden, horse-dealer 
Haynes, W. Lowestoff, fish-merchant 
Hickson, W. New Bond-street, confectioner 
Hockley, D. Brook-street, ith i 
Hodgkinson, A. Heath C ock, cotton-manu- 

facturer 


Holland, P. Blyth, ship-builder 
eee i —_ nc othier 

0 5 of Man, linen-draper 
Jowett, J. Lhvyton, farmer 
Kil-haw, jun. J. Leeds, tallow-chandler 
Knapton, W. Leeds, joiner 
Laing, G. London, merchant 
Langston, E. Manchester, cotton- merchant 
Leaeh, W. Clithero, cotton-manufacturer 
Lee, J. Bristol, woollen-draper 
Manifold, Ann & J. Liverpool, tanners 
Marsdon, E. Bolton-le-Moors, cabinet-maker 
Marsh, J. Sidmouth, bookseller 
Mendes, jun. T, Mile-end, eabinet-maker 
ee 4 be ra woollen snanethetnmn 

inchin, Carter, A. Kelly, jun. Portsmoy 

bankers 7 th, 

Neville, 8. Leeds, flour-seller 
SS milliner 

erkins & Armstrong, Derby, cotton-spinn 
Pollard, T. Woseases, biteher Samat 
Preece, J. Peterborough-court, gold-beater 
Preston & Gill, Manchester, calico-printers 
Read, A. Grosvenor-street, wine-merchant 
Rimington, S. Chatham, grocer 
Roddam, H. R. North Shields, victualler 
Rogers, ‘F. Woreester, hay-salesman 
Rudman, S. Widcombe, quarrywoman 
Sargent, T. Milbank, timber and stone-merchaant 
Saverlv, H. Bristol, sugar-refiner 
Sims, L. Bunhill-row, stationer 
Sleddon, W. Stoekport, machine-maker 
Stoneley; L. Safford, victualler 
Storkey, J. Bristol, cheese-factor 
‘Taylor, J. Birmingham, wharfinger 
Trokes, M. Liverpool, merchant 
Unsworth, W. Liverpool, flourdlealer 
Walker, G. L. Leeds, worsted-spinner 
Watson, H. Bolton-le-Mcors, druggist 
Webster and Tates, Bolton-le-Moors, ironmongers 
Wigley aud Seymour, Chichester, brewers 
Wright, J. Bermondsey, vinegar-lealcr 
Yates, J. Burnley, scrivener 


—_— 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 30th 
Sept. 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Blyth and Lesslic, hatters in Edinburgh, both as 
a company and as individuals 

Brown, Alexander, and Co. merchants or manu- 
facturers in Arbroath, and Alexander Brown 
=~, John Airth, partners thereof, as indivi- 


Black and Isaae, manufacturers in Glasgow, and 
Alexander Black an individual of that concern 
Caw, James, formerly merchant in Perth, now 
residing at Benchill, in the county of Perth 
Cowan, Thomas, junior, brewer and corn-dealer, 
Newburgh, Fife 
, James, manufacturer in GI Ww . 
r- Robert, merchant and manufacturer in 
, iw 
—_ grocer and spirit-dealer, Kelvyn Dock, 


near 
Hamilton, John, haberdasher in Dumbarton 
Jaffery, James, meal and grain-dealers, in Airdric 
» » baker and grain-merchant in 


Airdrie 
Kelman, Alexander, brewer and baker in Aber- 


Lawson, John, clothier, Glasgow 
M‘Knight, Samuel, jun. corn-merchant, ship- 
eneral merchant, Kirkcudbright 
and Son, clothiers in Glasgow, 
» partner of said concern, 


Maitland, John, flesher and eattle-lealer in Ayr 
James Muirhead, mason and builder in Glasgow 


M‘Symon, John, jun. baker and grain-dealer in 
Dumbarton 

Nisbet, James, merchant, Aberdeen 

Smith, William, innkeeper in Hamilton 

Smith and Blackburn, eotton-yarn merchants and 
agents in Glasgow, as a company and as indi- 
viduals 

Tait, Messrs. James, jun. and company, merchants 
in Glasgow. 

Wilson, John and Son, wire-workers, Glasgow 

Watt, Isaac, merchant in Dundee 


DIVIDENDS. 


Anderson, Andrew, merchant in Greenock; by 
the trustee, No 43 Virginia Street, Glasgow; 4 
dividend on the 29th October , 

Bathgate, John, late skinner at Bell's. Mills; by 
‘Fhomas Miller, 21, North Bridge Street, F 
burgh, till 11th October; adividend. Creditors 
to meet in the Royal Exchange Coffeehouse 
there, 12th October, at 1 , 

Clark, Malcolm, bricklayer in Glasgow; by Wil- 
liam M‘Creadie, briekmaker there, till 3d Nov- 
ember; a dividend 

Eddie, Thomas, and Co. merchants, Forres; by 
John Cumming, agent for the British Linen 
Comey Forres, till 17th October ; @ divi- 

end. 


Hunters, ‘Rainey, 2nd Morton, merchants in Glas- 
gow; by the trustee, Post Office Buildings theres 
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dividend of 3d. pound on 2%h Sep- Laird, James, and Co- manufacturers, Murthill 
ae. Spf near Forfar; by David Jobson, jun. a dividend 
Kidd, David, sometime a t-dealer, Notting- on 8th October. 

ham Place, 


> . 

burgh ; Robert Mitchell, Simpson, Robert, late builder in Edinburgh; 
, Old Pree Gardens, Edinburgh, the trustee, No 42, James’s Square, ti oth 

4th October; a dividend. September ; a final dividend of 3d. per pound, 
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Pease, per quar. to 
New Rapeseed, £38 to £—. — Boiling. 40 0 to 50 0 to £32.— 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
¥ ended 25th Sept. 1819. 
i pid , 388. 11d.—Oats, 26s. 74.—B 49s. 2d.—Pease, 48s. 11d.— 
at, Ge Mh mtye, OO er hig, Os. 04 —Camaaal, fi 106. —_— 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th Sept. 1819. 


Wheat, —Rye, 456. 2d.—Barley, 35s. 4d.—Oats, 26s. 0d.—Beans, 41s, 4d.— Pease, 42d. 2d. 
> oe Beer or Big, 32s. 5d.—Oatmeal, 20s. 3d. » 


ap 


EDINBURGH.—OcrT. 6. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......338. Od. | Ist,......268. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. | Ist,......21s. Od. 
2d,......31s. Od. | 2d,......24s. Od. | 2d,......19s. Od. | 2d,......20s. Od. 
Sd,.....-23s. Od. | Sd,......22s. 0d. | Sd,......16s. 0d. | Sd,......18s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 11: 1 yd. 


Tuesday, Oct. 6. 


Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. Quartern Loaf . . 
= - Os Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . 

uarter. 2s. . Butter, Mm. «‘¢ 
Veal pkg 2 « Os New Salt ditto, ee 
Se |S Ditto, per stone . 
Tallow, per stone . 10s. . | Eggs, per dozen « 
Hides . pag 7s. 
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HADDINGTON.—Ocrt. 1. 


Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......38s. Od. Ist,.....-21s. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. | Ist, .....20s. Od. 
2d; ......35s: Od. | 2d,......23s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d, ......18s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. 
Bd, .....-29s. Od. | Sd,......19s. Od. | Sd,......16s. Od. | 3d, ......16s, Od. | Sd,......16s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 9: 7: 2-12ths. 
Vor. VI. i 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


A CONSIDERABLE reduction of temperature took place at the commencement of Septem. 
ber, with a brisk wind from the west, which continued during the first week, the range of 
the Thermometer being generally from 50 to 60. A heavy shower on the 7th was fol- 
lowed by an increase of temperature ; and on the 9th the Thermometer rose to 674. On 
the evening of the same day it blew a violent gale from the west, accompanied with rain 
and a rising barometer. From that period till the end of the month, the mean tem 
ture of the day was very variable, ranging between 62 and 46. On the 30thy the Ther. 
mometer at 10 A. M. stood at 51 with an east wind and rain. At 10 P. M: the wind 
blew from the west, and the Thermometer rose to 61.. The mean of the whole month ig 
1.2° higher than that of September 1818, and the mean of the extremes, contrary to 
what usually happens, is two-tenths of a degree lower than the mean of ten morning and 
evening. It is a singular coincidence, that, in September last year, the difference was 
one-tenth of a degree, and on the same side. The mean daily range of the Thermometer 
is also the same, and coincides nearly with that of the whole year. From the Ist to the 
12th, the Barometer, with two exceptions, continued to rise both during the day and 
night ; between the 12th and 17th, it was depressed, after which it rose again, and reached 
its greatest elevation on the 21st. During the next five days it sunk ; and after the 26th 
it was elevated during the day, and depressed during the night. The mean of Leslie’s 
Hygrometer is one degree and a half, and the mean point of deposition one degree higher 
than.Stptember last year ; but if the difference of temperature be taken into the account, 
the relative humidity will be found to bethe same. The difference of temperature will 
also account for the eva) ion being somewhat greater. The quantity of rain is little 
more than the half of what fell in September last year. . On the whole, the month of Sep. 
tember may be considered as un ly warm and dry, being superior in both respects to 
the corresponding month of any year since 1814. 


Mereorotocicat Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


SEPTEMBER 1819. 


Means. Extremes. 


THERMOMETER. D THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . Maximum, 9th day, 
cold, e Minimum, ° 19th ° 
Lowest maximum, 22d 
Highest minimum, 
Highest, 10 A. M.- 
Lowest ditto, 


: 





wm Gdbo Gre] 


ly extremes, . 
‘ we 10 Ae M.and10 P.M. « 
ecseses sesee 4 daily observations, . 
Whole range of thermometer, . . 27th . 
Mean dailyditto, . . . « Greatest range in 24 hours, 15th 
ecseseee temperature of spring water, . Leastditto, . . 24th 
BAROMETER. \. BAROMETER. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 59) . Highest, 10 A. M. o * aR 
ecccescceces 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 59) 5 Lowest ditto, ‘ Ist 
both, (temp. of mer. 59) 29.76 Highest, 10 P. M. ° 20th 
Who! of barometer, . 67 Lowest ditto, ‘ 4th 
Mean ditto, during the day, . . «hd Greatest range in 24hours, 4th 
night, . 079 | Least ditto, . . 13th 
wenseeee in 24 house, . HYGROMETER. 
HYGROMETER. Leslie. Highest, 10 A. M. 
Rain in inches, . . . . Lowest ditto, h 
Ev: jon inditto, . . ° ° Highest, 10 P.M. 16th e 
Mean dail we e ° Lowest ditto, 25th ° 
Leslie. Mean, 10 A. M. e ° . Anderson. P. of Dep. Highest, 10 A.M. 9 
aupinpueenn te P.M. . ° 4 Lowest ditto, 16th 32 
a” «ib @ ° om ++ Highest, 10 P.M. 9th 
Anderson. Point of Dep. 10A. M. x aud Lowest ditto, 16th 
10 P.M. . Relat. Hum..-Highest, 10 A.M. 30th 
both, ‘ Least ditto, 19th 
Relat. Humid. 10 A.M. é Greatest, 10 P.M. 25th 
10 P.M. . Least ditto. 18th 
both, ° 79.4 oon i A 
escceseesseeees GTS. MOIS. in 100 cub. in ait, 10 A.M. .224 | ......cc000 os 
10 P.M. .224 | ... ~ 
both, .224 | ...... aapebecnsevcese sooseeee Least ditto, 


Fair days, 22; rainy days, 8. Wind west of meridian, 22; east of meridian, 8, 
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Register.—Appointments, Promotions, &¢. 


MersonoLocicaL TaBLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


~The Observations are made twice ev 
a The second Observation in the 


ernoon, in 


day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four A mere after- 
Register 


the first column, is taken by the 


Thermometer. 





Attach. 
' Baror| Ther. 


Attach. 
Ther. | Barom.| | Ther. 





5 |28.864|M.58 
4199, 110jA. 56 
-192}M.58 
-279)A. 56 
.314/M.60 
‘372/A. 60 
-459| M.61 
+401|A. 60 
-290|M.62 
0474, A. 60 
+461/M:59 


Clear. 


Clear. 


Do. fore. 
rain aftern. 


Showery. 


Fair fore. 
rain aftern. 


+ |Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Cloudy, 
Cloudy. 


Clear. 


a ae. 
P= SP RP SPEP: 


Cl 
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oc 


-755\A, 64 
.754|M.68 
769) A, 65 
-0635| M.63 


"691/M. I 
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Cloudy. 
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Frost morn. 
Cloudy. 


Cloudy. 


M45 |299.579 M58 
retin 49 74 1H 
17 Ia. 1044 A. 57 


18 { uM r vloudy. 
-jClear, cold. 


Fros>) mm. 
Cle. Cloudy. 


W. {Do. Clear, 
Chble. |Clear. 
Cble. |Cloudy,cold. 


Chle. |Cloudy,cold. 

Cloud. fore. 

Chile. \rain aftern. 
S.W. |Clear. 

Rain foren. 
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wry fore. 

S.W. eae aftern 





S.W. —_ 


S.W. |Clear. 
“4 inches, 











A. 453 : 
‘Average of Rain, 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Rev. Mr Tawze, preacher of the Gospel, has 
been appointed to be minister of the College 
Church, Aberdeen, in room of the Rev. Dr Dewar, 
translated to the Tron Church, Glasgow. 


II. MILITARY. 

Amy. Mai +. h. p- 96 F. to be Liew 
Colo 12 A is19 
Maj, Watts, hep. Unatt. to be Lieut. Col. do. 
Downes, As. Mil. Draftsman, R. 

Coll. to be Major do. 

R-H.G, let. Bouverie, to be Cont, oy purch. 
vice Sullivan, ret. 1819 
Cornet Arnold, to be Lieut. - be at do. 
G, S. Hill, m be Cornet yA oars do. 
7Dr. ag ty Fe . Blackier, ua. Mas. 
» ee SELES 
. Stawell, to vice Howar 
canctlica » do. 


a E. Byam, to be Captain by y Purch. 


vice Hancox, 
Cornet Jolliffe, ” bo be Cay by p wih. do. 
G. T. Temple, to be apts by Fo 


Bt Ma), Macioon, to.be Maj. vice ro, 


Lieut. M‘Lean, to be Capt. fo. 
Ensign Pieters, to be Lieut. do. 


Aug. 


1F. 
8 


13 


F. Glover, to be Ensi, 
Lieut. Col. Duffy, ni Rifle Brig. to be 
Lieut. Col. vice Robertson, dism. 
Capt. ag to be Maj. by purch, vie 
ancock, ret. 

Lieut. Tronson, to be Capt. by purch. do. 

ay Keily, to be Lieut. bypurch. do. 
i. Stewart, to be Ensign, by na 


Lieut. me, fm. h, p. 98 F. to be 
Adj. and Lieut. vice mines, * 7 ~ 
Adj. = wpe i6 do do 

rego’ ‘apt. — 
vice Steguat. saitien - Pau 

Ensign Skinner, to be Lieut. by 


6 
Frederick Smyth, to be Ensign by rm. 


E. S. Boscawen, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice ian,» prom. 86 do. 
“Cant: a ice kh » fm. 1 W. I. Reg. to be 
apt. vice Angelo, ret. h. p. B any 


Lieut. ut. Magennis, fm. 28 F. to be Capt 
ureh. vice Broek, retires 
Bt. Maj. Ry ~f to be Major wae. 


Lieut, Whi Wicheates to o be Cons. dy by re. > 





Register.—Appoiniments, Promotions, &c. 


bey ty py gig UHH 
Lient. Col. Sir G. H. F. K.C.B. 
fm. h. p. 35 Col. viee 


F. to be Lieut. 


vice M‘ retires 
Ens. and Adj, J. aa to be 


92 Br, Lie. Cat Si Pete , fm. 28 F. to 

stay Seah e's Bases by past 
onno) 

wd pag reese PS 

Rifle B. Bt. Col. Norcott, to be Lieut. Col. vice 

Du 9 do. 


pe Lit. (ol Leach, term do. 
lst Lieut. M — 
3a Lieut. Milligan, tobe I Lie jieut. 


H 
1W.LR. apts Stewart, Newt § Fence. 4 oe 


A 21F. 
2Ceyl.R.Bt. Lient. Col. 


, fm. 52 F. to be 
Maj. by purch. vice C _—, 


do. 
do. 
t. 


Hosp. wg & D. J. Stewart, to = a. 
Assist. vice Williams, prom. 50 ¥ 


E 


Bt. —.. Col. bea * i 31 F. rec. diff. with 
mM ayy. ‘ov: 
et pak: from’ Dr. ree: diff, between 
- a full pay Comp. with Captain 
ae ° 
es oy - ck, fom 5 37 F. rec. diff. with Maj. Burke, 
Pp 
Cope Baghnd, from 12 F. with Captain Milne, 
—— Temple, from 14 F. with Captain Maitland, 
fm. Staff ha Ionian Islands. ‘ 
—— Ta — os 54 F. with Captain 
_- » he p. 5 
Duberley, bons ‘l1 Dr. with Captain Craw- 
Lieut. Phillips, from 23 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Waller, h. p. 97 F. 
—— Wilson, from 57 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Vincent, h. p. 
Horton, ay 2 Life Guards, rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Ki Coldst. Gd 


_— ty ary from 4 he diff. with Lieut. 
Baynes, h. p. Corsican ‘orsican Rang. 


Lieut. Gree, Sam F. ree. diff. 
M°Carthy, h. p. 32 ; with Lieut 

-__ rom 95. with Lieut, 
a hp. 7 ML. of 


—— Crabb, from rr F. rec. diff, 
Rice, h. p, 58 F. ° Wan Tied 
—— De Ruvyne, from 62 PF, 
Lieut. Godfree, he p. 50 F. 7 
Codd, 66 F. ree. diff. with 


72 F. ree diff with Lieut, 


Cornet and Wa Hanbury, fm. 2 Life Gds, 
= diff. with Cornet M‘ jouall, hp 9% 
ragoons 
Cornet Burke, from 5 Dr. Gds, with Ensign Dab 


yell, 29 F. 

Ensign Herbert, pan 26 5.0 
Locke, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn- 

“ae from 42 F. with Ensign Clark, 


—— Flattery, from 81 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Marsh, h. p. 95 F. 

— Clarke, from. 16 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Henley, h. p- 8 

— Hume, rh F. with Surgeon Reynolds, 


gegen Retirements 


Lieut. Col. Mitchell, 92 
Bt. Lieut. Col. Chaplin, ; “Ceylon Regt. 
andcock, F. 


Mein, ‘va F. 


¥. 
Ensign Lysaght, 93 E. 
Appointments Cancelled. 


Bt. Col. King, as Lieut. Col. 44 F. 
Bt. Lieut. Col. Howard, as Maj. 12 Dr. 
Major Buck of 8 F. as Lieut. Col. oy, Brevet, 
12 Ang. 1819 
Dismissed. 
Col. Roberton, 8 F. 


Deaths. 
Col. Sir F. E. B. Hervey, Bt. 14 Dg Sent 189 


oe Mai ehy. “4 Brome, 10 F. at —_ ee 


Keefe, York Rang. at 


24 June 
Siborn, 9 F. at St. Vincent’s 14 July 
32 F. at Corfu 
Lieut. , 15 F. at Halifax, Nova Scotia 22 July 
Gill, 2 Ceylon Regt. at Calcutta 29 Nov. 
—— Bruce, ret. list 4 Vet. Bat. at a 


Adj. Dixon, h. gat 


As. Surg. Bell, 17 Ma. 
Barr. Master, Cowell, at Gosport 


Auge 


— 


III. NAVAL, 


Promotions. 
tan re of Great Britain, Sir William Young. 
Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, Sir James Saumarez, B: 





Names. 








Francis Esq. 
The R. H. G.E, of Galloway, K.T. 


Chas. Wm. i Esq. 
—_ 








:# 


PRBS a 


"2 
Be 


FESS E 


Register.— Appointments, Promotions, &c. 





Names. 





James Hey 

Sir Chas. T. Jones, Knt. 
Charles B. Strong 

John Baldwin 


Robert Riddell 
Provo Wm. P. 


Joseph Griffiths 
Peter S. Hambly 
Robert C. Barton 
John Maples 
Massy H. Herbert 
Edward W. C. Astley 
Caleb Jackson 
Charles B. Louis 
Robert B. T. Sutton 
Henry Boteler 
George Cheyne 
John Murra 
Henry A. Eliot 
Lieutenants. 
Jehn Jervis Mallock 
David H. Watson 
Keith Stewart 





Robert P. Herbert 


George Aug. A a 





Charles Philip Yorke 
in Clark 
William Whitfield 
Richard 
Thomas Willes 
Chestney Simmonds 
William Doveton 

te” MARINES. 
William Robert Broughton 
Sir Edward , Bart. 
William Prowse 
Thomas Baker 


Surgeons. 
Thomas M. Buchan 
thrie 


+ Purser. 
Thomas Witney Parker 


Appointments. ; 
Tobe Commander in Chief in the East Indies, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Henry Blackwood, Bart. 
-Lieutenant, Price Blackwood. : 
To be Commander tn Chief in South America, Commodore Sir Thomas M. Hardy, Bart.—Flag Lieu- 
tenant, Thomas Bourchier. 


Ships. fl Names. = Ships. 





James Robinson 
Thos. Robinson 
Charles Davis 

W. F. Sayer 
James M‘ Donald 
W. F. Wentworth 
Robert Card 


Blossom 
— 
'ygnet 
Sacer 
Drake 


y 
Harlequin 
Icarus 
Leander 
Northumberl. 
Owen Glendower 
Pr. Reg. Yacht 
> Geo. Yacht 


pey 
Superb 
Alert 














James R. Drew 
James Henderson 
Raymond Evans 
Edward Hi 
— —— 
arles Wemryss 
John W. Young 
R. R. Achmuty 
G. C. Blake 


James Tilley 
William Luckraft 
Sp. L. H.. Vassall 

on. Fred. Spencer 
Thomas J. C, Evans 
Hon. Henry Finch __ 
Thomas Bourchier, F. L. 


Royal 
Capt. G. P. Win 
Capt. Jos. Val 
Ist Lt. John M 


2d Lt. Hugh Evans 
2d Lt. James Baker 
2d Lt. J. H. Mallard 


ard Gilling 
Benj. Carsdell (act.) 
James Crear 





Ditto 
Owen Glendower 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Phaeton 
Frome Charlotte 





Register.—Births and Marriages. 





T___ Ships. 


Names. 





Scout 
Sybille 


Bann 
aoa 
ygn 
Dover 
Falmouth 
Leander 
Minden 
Nimrod 
— Glendower 
Raleigh 
Roy. Geo. Yacht 
Slane 


T. M-B 
Samuel Philips 
James Brown 


Super 
Sybille 
artar 
Tyne 
i Vengeur 
Robert Guthrie Wasp 
Assistant Surgeons 
J. H. Chandler 
Daniel Schaw 
Wm. Dickson 
W. E. Courtis 
John Love 
David Nimmo 


Argonaut 
Bulwark 
Camel 
Dwarf 
Heron 
Hyperion 
Lame 
Leander 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 











Thomas Buton 
Thomas Brownrigg 
John Hamett 
Hugh Moffett 

Ro! Marshall 
Wm. Donnelly 
Robert M‘Cay 
John Emblin 
George M‘ Mi 


M. Muri 
John Isatt 
Patrick Boyle 
George Webster 
James Armstrong 
James Patton 
Wm. Clarke 
Charles Mortimer 
William Lane 
John Greenish 
Pursers. 
John Thomson 
Thomas Harding 
Alfred Carpenter 
Thomas Watson 
John Richards 
R. L. Horniman 
Thos, Witney Parker 
John Loudon 
Chaplains. 
Joseph Littlewood 
John Kirkby 


Superb 


Leander 


Owen Glendower 











BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


August 12, At No 41, Hanover-street, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Thomas Ewing, a daughter. 

— The Countess of Abingdon, a son. 

14. The lady of Admiral Sir Richard Strahan, 
a daughter. ‘ 

i6. At. Drums, Carse of Gowrie, the 'wife of a 
labouring man, named Alexander Moodie, three 
rs a boy and two girls, who are all doing 
well. 

20. At Anne Street, Stockbridge, Mrs Faulds, a 


son. 
21. The lady of H. H. Jones, Esq. of Llynon, 
North Wales, a son. 
22. At Madeira, the lady of Robert Wallas, 


~ a —— ; 
4 At Parson’s Green, Mrs Alexander Smith, a 
iter. 
24. At Lieutenant-Colonel Sir David Ogilby’s, 
London, lady Ogilby, a son. 
— At Stirling, Captain Forrester, a daugh- 


26. At Chesterhall, Mrs Gray, a daughter. 
27. At Letham, Fifeshire, lady of Thomas 
Snook, Esq. a son and heir. 
28. In Curzon-street, London, the lady Caroline 
Ann of Clanronald, a son heir. 
29. At Clumber Park, Tuxford Notts, her Grace 
the Duchess of Newcastle, a daughter. 
— At Netherlay, Mrs Silver, a daughter. 
— At Forge Lodge, Dumfries-shire, the lady of 
P. Mein, Esq. a son. 
30. At Darsham House, Suffolk, the lady of 
Major Purvis, a son. ‘ 
— At Dundas-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Donald- 
ter. 
’ 


son, a daughter. 

31. At Ayr, Mrs Hill of Dudley, a son. 

— At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the Countess of 
Errol, a 


ember 3. At a, lady rang Nye 
5. At Saxonbury , ‘Tunbridge the 

lady of Daniel Rowland, Esq. a son. x 

. At Roekbank, Mrs Colin Campbell, Jura, a 


, London, the lady of Ed- 
, Esq. a daughter. 


9. Hawkhill, the lady of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
@ son. : 

— At Slateford, Mrs Dr Belfrage, a son. 

10. At Stonefield, Canaan, near Edinburgh, the 
lady of Lieutenant Peter Thomson, a daughter. 


12. The wife of a poor labourer, named William . 


Hannah, who lodges near the Swan Inn, in the 
Old Fleshmarket, Dumfries, was safely delivered 
of three daughters, who, with their mother, ate 
doing well. 
14. In Albany-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Walter 
Ferrier, ¢ — net 
— At Edinburgh, the lady of Henry Meredyth 
Jervis White Jervis, Esq. a pH vil 
— At the manse of Strathden, Mrs Gordon For- 
bes, ‘Towie, a son. 
15. At Thirlestane, in Etterick, the lady of the 
honourable Captain Napier, R. N. a son and heir, 
— At New Saughton, the lady of James Watson, 
Esq. of Saughton, a son. 
16. At Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, the 
lady of Major James Lee, a daughter. 
17. Thelady of Duncan Robertson, Esq. of 
aa Vale, in the county of Stirling, a son and 
eir. 
— At Montpelier House, Burrowmuirhead, Mrs 
R. Scott, a son. 
19. No 22, Northumberland-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Stoddart, a son. 
21. At the manse of Maderty, Mrs Touch, a 


son. 
22. At Penicuik House, lady Clerk, a son. 
23. At Edinburgh, the honourable lady Fergus- 
son, @ son. 


MARRIAGES. 

August 13. At Tradeston, Captain J. Clerk, of 
the 72d regiment, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
= Roger Graham, Esq. of ardnachkaig, Argyle- 
shire. 

19. The Earl of St Germains, to Harriett, daugh- 
ter of the right honourable Reginald Pole Carew, 

23. William Renny, Esq. W.S. and Solicitor of 
Legacy Duties, to Margaret, second daughter of 
Jo apier, Esq. of Mollance. 

24. At Crailing Manse, the Reverend James 
Strachan, minister of Caver, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of the Reverend David Brown. 

25. At Luss Manse, the Reverend Mr James 
M‘Lagan, to Miss Stuart, daughter of the Rever- 
end Dr Stuart, Luss, : 





202e=2-" 2a SshlUce he ek wm 
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Register.— Marriages and Deaths. 


Baron von Bulow Wischen- 
ae 7 third daughter of the deceas- 
Bimota lnglis Ee , enaNe, Esq. eldest 

ster, es ‘ 

— Pine Right Honourable Charles Bathurst of 
syne Park, Miss Fendall, only daughter of the 
we Aue, otra, Ho. of ule, 

est dau, ts) fy) oung, 
ter, Littlewell- : 

30. At Laurieston, Dr Alexander Tweedie, Fel- 
low of the Royal foleee of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
Mi 


Mr Hi Sanderson, sur- 
to 


ed 


Miss Hannah Brown, daughter of the late Da- 
vid Brown, Esq.. 1 
—At Glasgow, William Macfie, Esq. Greenock, 
to Janet, second daughter of the late Claud Mar- 


Mr James Burnet, bookseller, 
ughter of the late Mr Thomas 


h. 
-- At Edinburgh, Mr James Pollock, Paisley, to 
Jsabella, third daughter of Mr William Russel, 


Kirkaldy 1. At Eastwood Manse, Wood Sin- 
clair, Esq. Leith, to Helen, daughter of the Reve- 
id Geor; an. 

y At Dunia House ?— sont » of SS 

co! oO caster, Esq. to y Mary 
Maayan oe daughter "of the Earl of Lauder- 
dale st Glasgow, John Kinross, Esq. of Cork, 
distiller, to Isabella, only daughter of John Gib- 


Esq m t, gees 

* At Kirkcudbright, Captain Dun, of the Gal- 
loway militia, to Marjory, daughter of Alexander 
Melville, Esq. of Barwhar. 

7. At Edin . Mr James Wright, jun. mer- 
chant, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr 
John Watt, tobacconist, West Nicolson-street. 

— At St Mary’s, Islington, John Ingleby, Esq. of 
Halloway, to Miss Euphemia Black of Dundee. _ 

8 At Paxton House, Rear-Admiral Sir David 
Milne, K. C. B. &c. &c. to Miss Stephen, daughter 
ofthe late George Stephen, Esq. of the island of 
Grenada. 


10. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant E. Payne, 75th 
regiment, to Mary, only daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Brisco, Esq. island of Jamaica. 

16. In London, Michael Stewart Nicolson, Esq- 
of Carnock, eldest son of Sir Michael Shaw Stew- 
art, Bart. to Eliza Mary, only daughter of Robert 
Farquhar, Esq. of Portland Place. 

— At Carfrae, John Paterson, . Gayfield 
Square, Edinburgh, to Jane, second daughter of 


Hogarth, . 

17. At Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, Patrick Dal- 

laway, Esq. to Mrs Isobella Howie Garson Currie, 
t daughter of the late John Currie, Esq. of 


— At Edinburgh, doles Macdowall Ross, 
Esq. M. D. second son of the late Colonel Andrew 
Ross, of the 21st regiment of foot, to Miss Cathar- 
ine Hume, youngest daughter of David Hume, 

Advocate. 

l. At a » Mr James Anderson, civil 
engineer and land-surveyor, to Margaret, only 

ter of Mr Walker, Prince’s-street. 

+ At Campbelton, Mr Donald Macmillan, 
merchant, Glasgow, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Armour, Esq. Campbelton. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr Adam Geddes, to Eliza, 

second daughter to Mr Richard Fraser. 
29. At noe Leith Walk, this morning, 
Crichton, - R.N. to Gifford, eldest 
of William Allan, . merchant, Leith. 
Lately, In Se pein ehureh of Trentham, in 
the county of Stafford, the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount ‘Belgrave, son of the earl Grosve- 
nor, to the Right Honourable Lady Elizabeth’Mary 
Gower, youngest daughter of the most 

noble the Marquis of Stafford. 

Lately, At Mary-la-bonne, London, John W. 
Grieve, Esq. of the 2d regiment of Life Guards, to 
Pa tuaourable Mrs Sydney Bowles, sister to Lord 


¥ Pag 3 sage J 

- D. » formerly o 
eat He fell a victim to a malignant ever, 
oe off great numbers during the 


of East India ship, Que 
Charlotte, which was totally lost in a hurricane off 
Madras, on the 24th October last, when all on 
by y yo — ~ > aia 
‘eb. t ‘a, Jay: r Peter Kirkw 
midshipman on board the Thdia ship. Marehioness 
of Freire 20 of Be Kirkwood, merehant 


in Dundee. 

Esq, Bast India Com ¥8 fell service n oF the 
sq. Eas a Com 8 son e 

late William Murray: i q. of Polmaine, 

Feb. 18. On the march from Russalpoor to Joul- 
nah, Lieutenant-Colonel Heauh, of the Honourable 
East India Company’s service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr William Nichol, cooper, for- 
merly of Leith. ; 

March 20. On her passage to Bombay, on board 
his Majesty’s ship Minden, the lady of Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Richard King, Commander-in-chief in 
the East Indies. 

June 4, At Montreal, Mrs Martha Mair, spouse 
of Mr John Stephenson, merchant, aged 50. 

18. Off Porto Rico, during a voyage to Deme- 
rara, in the 18th year of his age, Alexander, eldest 
son of Dugald Campbell, Bsq. Achlian. 

July 22. At Trinity Cottage, Margaret Steven- 
son, mother of Lieutenant John Mitchell, R. N. 
and great aunt to Mrs Abercrombie, jun. Birken- 


bogue. 

Bi. _At Wells, aged 80, the Honourable Samuel 
Knollis, Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and one 
of his Majesty’s justices of the peace for Somerset- 
shire. He was one of the few surviving officers 
ong fought and conquered on the plains of Min- 

en. 

Aug. 12. After labouring for several years under 
a paralytic affection, George Langton of Langton, 
Esq. aged 48; and on the Monday following, worn 
out by unremitting attendance on him, Mrs Lang- 
ton, his widow, aged 52. 

— At Maxweltown, .Miss Marion Maxwell of 
Carruchan, in her 79th year. 

16. At Dysart, aged 78, Jolin Jamieson, Esq. 
town-clerk of that burgh, and factor to the Earl of 


Rosslyn. 
16. At Arbroath, Miss Mary Fraser, daughter of 


John Fraser, Esq. late of Greenlawhill, and grand- 
daughter of General Sir James Wood of Bonning- 


ton. 

17. At Edinburgh, Mrs Johnston of Lathrisk, 
widow of the late David Johnson, Esq. of Lath- 
risk and Bavelaw. 

18. At Aberdeen, Alexander Rhind, Esq. mer- 


chant. 

— At Loch-head, near Aberdeen, Mrs Simpson, 
relict of the Rev. Alexander Simpson, minister of 
ae ee 

19. At Dalkeith, Helen Ramage Murray, young- 
est daughter of the late William Murray, aceount- 
ant, Edinburgh. 

20. At Gilmore Place, Miss Mar Scott, 
am of the late Mrs Thomas Scott, Craiglock- 

art. 

— At Eaglescairnie, Mrs Lindsay, of Eaglescair- 
nie, in the 90th year of her age. 

21. At Queensferry, Miss Mary Murray. 

— Drowned, while bathing in the Isla, Mr John 
Gordon, surgeon in Keith. 

— At Pitcaithley, Hugh Morris, Esq. merchant 
in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Fairley, writer, aged 


42. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Parland, youngest 
dougie: of Mr James Stevenson, merchant. 

22, At Dunfermline, Mrs Catharine Beveridge, 
wife of Mr James Macbean, writer there. 

— At Hull, aged 54, Roderic M‘Cleod, of the 
15th regiment of foot, who fought at the siege of 
Quebec, under the gallant General Wolfe, and was 
in various other ougigemnett. 
ma it. ri) Moir, Esq. of Leckie, 

.D.a le 

— At Edinburgh, after a short illness, Mr Peter 
Steel, wright, much regretted by a numerous circle 
of acquaintances. 

— At Canaan, Miss St Clair, Benny, aged 14. 

— At Castletown, Caithness, Alexander Coghill, 
Esq. merchant. 

— Mrs Fox, widow of Mr Richard Fox, of the 


6 











120 Register.— Deaths. 


— At Carron Park, Willi Cadell 
Banton, aged 89. Mr’ Cadell was argu eat ot 


®lue Bell Inn, Otley, Yorkshire. was 
by putting her legs and feet into cold 

water, when in a free persp’ > Ww 

ene ae tee of 

— At Edinburgh ME J Reid of New- 
Tyne, aged ° 

— At Bonni Place, Mrs Oliphant, 

an Mary Oliphan’ 


— At Gilmore Place, Mrs Elizabeth Knox, relict 
of Mr John Home, land-surveyor, Edinburgh, in 


the 65d year of her age. 
¢ Bullingate county of Wicklow, Ireland, 


—A 
aged 42 , Major Edward Tandy, of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company's carviah. 
25. Mrs Janet Hannay, wife of James Ogilvie 
Esq. writer in Edinburgh. 
Place, Glasgow, Mr Andrew Os- 
erchant. 


blin. His death was awfully sudden; at dinner 
to be slightly unwell, but retired to 


his room as usual, he had dined, and was 


found there two after, on the point of death. 
Saree eeeeee Se Se See comme me eae 
— At arracks, John C. Cowell, Esq. 


27. /_ Hillhead, Mr John Somerville, sen. mer- 


,G \ 

28. At Edinburgh, Mrs M: Malcom, wife 
of Mr Daniel Robertson, Black Bull Inn. 

— At her house, Dunfermline, of a very sudden 
illness, Mrs Finlay Malcom, relict of the late Mr 
Finlay Malcom, brewer in Dunfermline, aged 51. 

29, At 6, South St James’s Street, Miss Mary 
Bell, daughter of the late Andrew Bell, Esq. of 
Crai, ie, Fife. 

. At Stranraer, Patrick Taylor, Esq. 

— At Irvine, Mrs Reid, wife of Richard Reid, 
Esq. writer. 

— AtSanquhar House, Moray, George Grant, 
Esq. of Burdsyards. 

— At Great Malvern, lady Cope, wife of Sir Jo- 
magi. At Bain 

51. At burgh, Samuel Kendall, Esq. late of 
the Te Berbice. 

— At his seat at Felpham, near Bognor, Dr 
Cc Jackson. The doctor has been Dean of 

Church for 26 years, and was admired for 
his learning, and revered for his virtue. 

— Margaret, wife of Lieutenant-Colonel G. Na- 
pier, 5d guards. i 

Sept 3. At Inverness, in her 78th year, Jane, re- 
lict of the Honourable Archibald Fraser of Lovat. 

— AtG e House, Bruntisland, Mrs Hamil- 
ton, wife of Mr James Hamilton, accountant-ge- 
neral of Excise. 

— AtG , Miss Ann Mure, eldest surviving 

iter of the late William Mure, Esq. formerly 
of haw, in the parish of Carluke. 

4. At Saltcoats, Andrew Glasgow, Esq. of Dean- 

loot, Peebles-shire. 

— At Rothsay, where she had gone for the re- 
of her health, Mrs Wilson, wife ofthe Rev. 
At Biyth, David Sivright, Esq. late 
= At , David Sivright, 5 merchant 
London. 


— At Moncrieffe House, George Hugh, son of 
the late Eneas Mackay, Esq. of Scotston. 

— At Leith, Mr Robert Thomson, shipmaster 

— At Edinburgh, Dame Matilda Theresa Coch- 
rane Wishart, wife of Sir Thomas Cochrane, Kut. 
royal navy, and daughter of the late Sir Charles 


Ross of Balnagown, “ 
5. At Logie, Mary Ann, wife of James Boucher, 


— At nome Miss Maria, Jane Riddell, 
second daughter of the late Thomas Riddell, Esq. 
of = . 

—, At Edinburgh, Miss Harriet Erskine. 

6. At his cottage in Easthorn, Arthur ‘ot, 
M.P. in the 69th year of hisage. The death of 


causes a vacancy among the 
iddle Temple, of which society 


— At the Palace in Tuam, William de la Poer 


¥ 


F 


Beresford, Lord Decies, D. D. Archbishop of Tuam. 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jean Gi widow 
the late Dr William Dalgliesh, mine od s 

8. William Somerville, Esq. Ampheriaw. 

9. At aon » William Forbes, Esq. late of 


, aged 88. 
— At Perth, Jane, onl hter 
Conde, weiter,” OY Ganehies Of Mr Geomge 
— At Arbroath, Mrs Rose, widow of the Rey, 


Pato. At Edinburgh, Daniel 
" inburgh, Mrs Munro, relict 
senee, Pee. = Summerfield. 2 

~ ith, 16, Miss Margaret Brown 
Thomson, eldest daughter of the late M. George 
Thomson, merchant there. . 

11. At Portobello, Catherine, daughter of Mr 
Alexander Guthrie, bookseller, Edinburgh. 

— Ather house in Oxford-street, London, the 
Right Honourable Lady Essex Ker, second sister of 
his Grace the late John Duke of Roxburgh, Groom 
phy yey 2 his pa —, This lady is 

e e original family of the Earls 
Dukes of Roubusgh. “ 7 

12. At Brompton, near London, aged 17, Ro- 
bert Dalrymple Horn, eldest son of R. D. Horne 
Elphinstone, of Horn and Logie Elphinstone. 

3. On his e to London, William A, 
Dou, IS auditor of his Majesty’s customs in 


Scotlan 
— At Edinburgh, in the 89th year of her age, 
Mrs Ann Campbell, relict of the late Major Tho. 
mas Wood of the royal marines, and daughter of 
the late John Campbell, Esq- of Ottar. 

— At Islabank, in the county of Forfar, James 
J. Wedderburn, eldest son of P. Wedderburn, Esq, 

— At Edinburgh, Captain Archibald Mercer 

en, 2¢d regiment of foot. 

— At his house, in reg by Edmunds, London, 
William Smith, Esq. in the 88th year of his age, 
formerly of Drury Lane Theatre. 

16. At Edinburgh, Dr Patrick Lindsay, assist- 
ant-ins) r of hospitals. 

17. At Portobello, Sarah Anna, infant daugh- 
ter . Alexander Stephen, Esq. Mineral-street,’ 
— At emouth, the Right Honourable Lad 

Cages, widow of the late Vice-Admiral 


ood. 

"At Fulham Hou, Sit James Sia, Bat 

— At Lindertis, iza! 
daughter of G. I. Meason, Esq. of Linders. 

19. At Edinburgh, Dr William Wright, F.R.S. 
L. & E. late physician to the forces. 

20. At his seat in Kent, Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart. one of the members for the county. 

— At Edinburgh, Lawrence Hume Ford, infant 
son of William Ford, Esq. Caledonian Glass Works. 

Lately, At Walsall, Staffordshire, in the 42d year 


of his age, William mn —_ 
— At Ingouville, on the banks of the Seine, on 
the morning of the 8th ult. Caroline, ter of 


John Ellis, - of Connaught Place, -daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Peter Parker, Bart. Admiral of 
the Fleet, daughter-in-law of the ays Hon. 
Reginald Pole Carew, and first cousin of the Lord 
Howard de Walden. The preliminaries to her 
alliance with Colonel Sir Robert Steele, Knight of 
the Order of Charles III. of Spain, &e. were in 

gress at the t of her lamented dissolu- 
tion. The Pavilion was hung in black and illu- 
minated by flambeaux. The ins of this aecom- 
plished lady had been embalmed, and_lay in state 
previously to their being brought. to England for 
sepulture. 

— Recently, in the Island of Antigua, at the 
residence of her only sop, Samuel Auchinleck, Esq. 
the resentative of the ancient Barons of that 
lik, a gallant and distinguished Lowland race most 
honourably alluded to in Miss Porter's historic 
novel of the Scottish Chiefs, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late Samuel Auchinleck, Esq. many years col- 
lector of the customs at Anti er memory is 
endeared to her — friends, by the remem- 
prance of those amiable domestic, feminine, and 
christian virtues which adorned her while living- 
and render her lamented when dead, 
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